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PREFACE 


The crowning achievement of the Hindus was metaphysical 
speculation. But the philosophical literature of India is not only rich 
in Metaphysics but also in Psychology, Logic, Ethics, ^Esthetics, 
and Epistemology. There is no system of Indian philosophy which 
has not advanced a theory of knowledge, and which has not appealed 
to the facts of our experience. Every school of philosophy has made 
valuable contributions to Psychology, Logic, Ethics, and other mental 
sciences. But these have never been treated as separate branches of 
study in India. 

The Hindu mind is essentially synthetic. It always analyses 
a problem into its various aspects, and considers them in their synthetic 
relation to one another. It never destroys the organic unity of 
a subject and makes a compartmental study of its different aspects. 
In the philosophical literature of India we find a synthetic treatment 
of a problem in all its multifarious aspects, psychological, logical, 
ethiral, and metaphysical. In the later stages of the development of 
Indian thought, though we come across separate treatises and mono¬ 
graphs on Logic and Epistemology, we find them mixed up with 
Metaphysics. There is not a single work which is exclusively devoted 
to the psychological analysis of mental processes. 

But though there are no independent sciences of Psychology, Logic, 
Ethics, Epistemology, etc., we can collect ample material from the 
original works on different schools of Indian philosophy dealing with 
these mental sciences, disengage them from their metaphysical setting, 
and make a consistent study of them. Indian Metaphysic has, for 
some time past, evoked a great deal of interest among the Eastern 
and Western orientalists. In recent times some comprehensive works 
have been published on systems of Indian philosophy, which 
incidentally, treat of Psychology, Logic, and Ethics. Some valuable 
works on Indian Logic and Indian Ethics also have been published. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Psychology is a monumental work on the 
psychology of the Buddhists. But no attempt has yet been made to 
give a comprehensive account of the psychology of the Hindus. 

The present work is an attempt at a constructive survey of Indian 
Psychology The aim of this book is to give, in brief compass, an 
outline of the most important topics of Indian Psychology It will 
be complete in two volumes. The first volume is wholly devoted to 
the psychology of perception. The subject is vast and immense in 
scope, and there is abundant wealth of material on this subject. Mv 
account of Ae psychology of perception is not at all complete and 
comprehensive. My task here is not an historical survey of all the 
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BOOK I 

Chapter I 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF PERCEPTION 

§ I. Introdiictxon 

The ancient Hindus developed a conception of the nervous 

system, which is mainly to be found in the medical works of Caraka 

and Susruta, and in the works on Tantra. Caraka and Susruta 

regarded the heart as the seat of consciousness, hut the Tantric 

writers transferred the seat of consciousness to the brain. Caraka 

a a clear conception of the sensory nerves [manovaha nadt) and the 

motor nerves [ajnavaha nadl). The Tantric writers constantly 

re erred to the centres of different kinds of consciousness. They 

not only distinguished between the sensory nerves and the motor 

nerves, but also recognized different kinds of sensory nerves: the 

0 actory nerves {gandhavaha nadi), the optic nerves {rupavahd nadi\ 

e auditory nerves {iahdavaha nadi\ the gustatory nerves {rasavahd 
nadt)^ and the tactile nerves [sparsavaha nadt)} 

In the philosophical literature of the Hindus we find an elaborate 
account of the senseK>rgans in the treatment of the problems of 
perception. The different schools of philosophers hL different 
TOWS as to the nature, origin, and functions of the senscorgans 

ItZk T"' a"" ““"I' *P«">s of philoiyi 

views^ ThT “T'tience in support of their 

from 4 ok of Western physiology, because they are ba«id’^ more on 
meaphpl speculation than on scientific observation and experiment 
n Ae first Book we shall treat of the nature, origin, andlnctions 

be an J »f which there cannot 

5 2. The Nature ef the Seme-orgam. (i) The Buddhist 
audill'v ^ consciousness: visual, 

auditory, ol&ctory, gustatory, tactile, and purely mental 

PP.‘ a“kaa, "see^l’o h"^ 



, INDIAN PSYCHOLOGY: PERCEPTION 

C„„«po,.Sing » .here are 

Vision, audition, smelling, as g, sounds, smells, tastes, 

and there are „„ment of consciousness is 

re Wc’element of the next moment «f ^ 

are six sense-organs including consciousness. 

Sc„r of intelL which appmhends non-»nsuou, objects.. It ts 

Leaving out the mind, there are five .."f ^ 

the end-organs (ge/rfn). They are the «y's ■>>' rtrSlcrnt 

subtle matter. The five sense-organs are made up of fi e difcre 
kinds of atoms .5 Thus the sense-organs are material but invisibl . 
They are divided into two classes, viz. prSpyakart and aprapyakan 

sense-organs. The former apprehend their objects 
in direct contact with them. The latter apprehend ^heir objects 
without coming in contact with them. The organs of smell, tast^ 
and touch are prapyakari ; they must be in immediate “ntact wiA 

their objects. The organs of vision and audition \ 

they apprehend their objects at a distance.® The Buddhists do not 
hold with the Nyaya-Vaisesika that the sense-organs are different 
from the peripheral organs, and the visual organ and the auditory 
organ come in contact with their objects in order to apprehend them. 


§ 3. (ii) The Jaina 

The Jaina recognizes five sense-organs.® They are of two kinds ; 
objective senses {dravyendriya) and subjective senses {bhavtndriya)P 
The former are the physical sense-organs. The latter are their 
psychical correlates. They are the invisible faculties of the soul, 
A physical sense-organ [dravyendriya) consists of two parts, viz. 
the organ itself and its protecting environment. The former is 
called nirvrti. The latter is called upakarana}^ Each of these is 
of two kinds, internal and external. The internal organ is tlie soul 
itself which is embodied in the sense-organ. The external organ is 

1 Stcherbatsky, T/ir Central Conception o/Bnddiism, p. $8. 

* Ibid., p. 58. ® Ibid., pp. 96-7. 

^ Keith, Buiihut Bkilmpk'ji p. loa. 

® Tke Centra/ Conception of BuJJkismtPf, ra- 13 , 

® Tke Centra/ Conception of BuJJkismt 6o. 

’ VPS., p. 187; Advaitabrahmaaiddhi, p, 74. 

8 U,T.S.,ii, 15. * U.T.S.Ji, 16. 


10 U.T.S.. a. 17. 



PHYSICAL BASIS OF PERCEPTION 3 

the physical organ which is permeated by the soul. The internal 
environment of the visual organ is the pupil of the eye. The external 
environment is the eyelid.^ The subjective senses {bhavendriya) 
are of two kinds ; IMh and up^yoga. a “ LMM is the manifestation 
of the senK-faculty by the partial destruction, subsidence, and 
o^ratlon of the knowledge^ibscuring karnu relating to that sense. 
^ytga IS the conscious attention of the soul directed to that sense.” » 
here are five Mnse-organs: organs of touch, taste, smell, vision, 
and audition. The tactual organ pervades the whole body The 
Jaina does not regard the mind as a sense.organ.» He concedes the 
soul as pervading the whole body. A particular kind of sense- 
perception IS generated m the soul through that part of it which is 
Related with a particular sense-organ. Of the physical sense-organs 
the visual organ is aprSpyaiari j it does not come in direct conact 

wth f f i*f D objects at a disKnee 

of ght upon the visual organ. All the other sens«, Lns ” 
wyufu,,, they come in direct conact with their objei r Zt 

organs of touch and asm come in conact with g oi S It 
*e organs of smel and hearing come in contact with subrobie® 

Ita S3t T^f ‘"Tk "'■'I' P"ticles of the 

a kind of motion with merely 

ob^tagainstanother.Tt isVaVatim s^tTp'by A°s kno'cf Th' 

auditory organ comes in contact with this motiom* 

§ 4* (Jiij The Sdmkhya 

w rwyii: soui 

consisK in ia inLmenSht Z T" “ to-se-organ 

and in being an effect of ulii/r(egSr 

oieven sen^e^,. ,,, (j iedge"“«-f 

3 p. 326 (Bombay). 2 tj ^ . 

4 UT P- ^5- See PKM, p. 6r ‘ 

U.l.b.ju, iq. 6 A„; J ■ V 

0 Rupam pasyatyasamsprstam 5- 

J Tattvarthasara, ii, 49. ^ P' ^9 (Calcutta). 

® SPR Panchastikayasara, Introduction, p. xxxviii. 
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organs of action (fnmrWnr^), and 'heJn^LX-orgr t 
(„»».).» Hvarakrsna also «metnnes 

the sensory f sensorl-motor organ.* And some- 

of the nature of both, an ^ ahamkara 

r- En-L are the three forms 

of the internal organ. The^ external sense-organs 

organs, externa cognition {huddhindr'tya) and organs of 

:ror^::a:!X'gnsX and’the taetna, organ are jhe 

organs of cognition. The vocal organ, the prehensive organ, the 
locomotive organ, the evacuative organ, and the generative organ 
are the organs of action. By these organs of cognition and action A 
Samkhya does not mean the gross material organs, e.g. Ae eye, 
tr etc., and hands, feet, etc. By these it means determinate 

modifications of the indeterminate mind-stuff {ahamkara ox egoism) 
The gross material organs, e.g. the eye, the ear, etc., and hands, feet, 
etc are the seats of those determinate sensory and motor 
psyiophysical impulses. By the huddhindriyas the Samkhya means 
the determinate sensory psychophysical impulses whic go ou 
the external objects and receive impressions from them, and by the 
karmendriyas it means the determinate motor psychophysical impulses 
which react to the objects perceived. The sense-organs are not 
products of gross matter {bhautika) but of ahamkara (egoism) which, 
though not spiritual, may be called mental or psychophysical. Hence, 
the distinction between the organs of knowledge and the organs of 
action is ultimately based upon the primary distinction between the 
sensory and motor mechanisms of the psychophysical organism, by 

which it knows the external world and reacts to i^- ^ _ 

The internal organs are the instruments of elaboration. The mind 
presides over both the sensory and motor organs. The external senses 
give immediate impressions of their objects. These discrete impressions 
are synthesized by manas by assimilation and discrimination. Then 
they are referred to the unity of apperception by ahamkara. Then 
they are determined by buddhi which hands them over to the self and 

reacts to them.® 

Vyasa refers to two kinds of sense-organs, viz, gross organs and 


1 SS. and SPB., ii, 19. “ SK., 26-7. ® SK., 32-3. 

4 SK., 26; SS., ii, 19. 

® The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, pp. lo-ii. 

® Chanter VIII. 
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subtle organs.^ Vijnanabhiksu says that buddhi and ahajhkara are 
subtle [suksma] sense-organs, and the five organs of cognition, the 
five organs of action, and the central sensory or manas are gross 
isthula) sense-organs.^ Vyasa says that the five cognitive organs, the 
five motor organs, and the manas which apprehends all objects are 
the determinative modifications of indeterminate egoism {asmltS).^ 

The sense-organs are not the same as their physiological sites 
or end-organs [adhhthana). The Buddhists wrongly hold that the 
sense-organs are nothing but the end-organs. They are super- 
sensuous.4 Aniruddha argues that, if the sense-organs were identical 
with their physical seats, one whose ears have been cut off would be 
unable to hear, and one whose eyes are affected with cataract would 
be aWe to see.^ So the sense-organs are not identical with their sites. 

The sense-organs are not material {hhautika) but are products of 
ahamkara (egoism).« Aniruddha says that the Naiyayikas labour 
under a misconception when they argue that the sense-organs are 
made up of those material elements which are apprehended by them.^ 


5 


1 he Ungm of the Sense-organs 


According to the Samkhya, Prakrti, the etjuilibrium of ,Mva 
(^nce), raja, (energy), and tama, (inertia) is the ultimate ground of 

i ,f' '*'« 4ilibrium 

of helifT’ f T " finfluence 

nu r« of Ae subjecnve series and Ae objective series.* From buddhi 
yolves ahamkaragdrt empirical ego) which gives rise to Ae eleven 

infl^aTf Tut ' ''T"“ “f ““ef ™>ier Ae 

he elCTcn sense-organs evolve out of ahamkSra by the preponderance 
n en'^"' of^JZ by aT 

evobTtri hlrf’ *"<1 l-e «« 

The cognitive organs (buddhlndrija) are the instruments TkntwgT 
^ YBh., ii, 18. 

« ^S., ii, 20^ V, 84. . I 23. 
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So they are endowed with the quality of manifesting objects. They 
are also capable of quick movement. The cognitive orgarrs quickly 
move out to distant objects. The motor organs {karmendnya) also 
are capable of quick action. And these properties of illumination and 
light movement are the distinctive properties of sattva. Hence the 
preponderating element in the constitution of the sense-organs is 
sattva, though they evolve out of aharnkara. The five tanmatras 
also evolve out of aharnkara ; but the preponderating element in 
their constitution is tamas (inertia) because they are extremely inert 
in their nature. The preponderance of sattva in aharnkara gives rise 
to the sense-organs, and the preponderance of tamas in aharnkara 
gives rise to the tanmatras. But if sattva and rajas do everything, 
what is the use oi rajas ? Rajas (energy) is necessary to give impetus 
to sattva (essence) and tamas (inertia) to perform their functions. 
They cannot act without the help of rajas. When sets them 
in motion on account of its characteristic property of energizing they 
perform their functions. Hence, both the sense-organs {sattvic) 
and the tanmatras (tarnasic) evolve out of aharnkara with the help 
of rajas.'^ Aniruddha also holds tliat the eleven sense-organs are 
evolved from aharnkara under the influence of sattva."^ But 


Vijnanabhiksu holds that the mind {rnanas) is evolved from aharnkara 
owing to the preponderance of sattva ; the five cognitive organs and 
the five motor organs evolve out of aharnkara owing to the 
preponderance of rajas ; and the five tanmatras evolve out of 
aharnkara owing to the preponderance of tamas.^ Bfilarama holds 
that all the sense-organs have the preponderance of sattva., but there 
are different degrees of its preponderance. The mind arises from 
aharnkara when sattva is most preponderant; the organs of knowledge 
arise from aharnkara when sattva is less preponderant; and tlie organs 
of action arise from aharnkara when sattva is least preponderant.* 


§ 6. The Principal and Subordinate Organs 

The three internal organs, buddhi, ahainkSra, and rnanas, are 
the principal sense-organs, since they apprehend all objects past, 
present, and future. The external senses are the subordinate organs, 
since they apprehend only present objects. The former are called 
gatekeepers, while the latter are called the gateways of knowledge.® 
Buddhi is the principal organ not only in comparison with the external 
organs but also with the internal organs of manas and aheahkira^ 


' STK., 25. « SSV., 

* VidvattofinI on STK., 25. 

“ STK., 35. 


ii, 18. 


s SPB., ii. 



® SK., 35, and Gaudapttda Bhij/a, 
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Superiority and inferiority depend upon functions ; they are relative 
termsA Manas is the chief organ in relation to the functions of the 
external senses; ahamkara is the chief organ in relation to the function 
of manas ; and buddhi is the chief organ in relation to the function of 
ahamkara.'^ Buddhi is the chief organ for the following reasons. 
Firstly, buddhi directly brings about the experience of the self [purusa)^ 
while the other senses do it through the mediation of buddhi.^ Buddhi 
is the immediate instrument among all the external and internal senses, 
and makes over the object to the self, even as among a host of 
servants some one person becomes the prime minister while the 
others are his subordinate officers.^ Secondly, buddhi pervades all 
the sense-organs, and never fails to produce the result in the shape 
of knowledge.® Thirdly, buddhi alone is the receptacle of all sub¬ 
conscious impressions {samskara). The external organs cannot retain 
the residua, for in that case the blind and the deaf would not be able 
to remember things seen and heard in the past. Manas and ahamkara 
also cannot retain subconscious impressions because even after their 
dissolution by means of knowledge of Truth {tattvajhdna) recollection 
persists. Hence buddhi has pre-eminence over all.® Fourthly, the 
superiority of buddhi is inferred from the possibility of recollection 
which is of the nature of meditation, the highest of all mental 
functions. Recollection is the function of buddhi."^ Thus buddhi is 
the chief organ and all the other senses are secondary organs. 

If buddhi is the principal organ, why should we not regard it as 
the only sense-organ and dispense with the other sense-organs .? 
Vijnanabhiksu replies that without the help of the external senses 
buddhi cannot serve as an instrument in all sense-activities, since in 
that case the blind would be able to see, the deaf would be able to hear, 
and so on.® Kapila holds that the ten external senses may be regarded 
as different modifications of the chief organ, manas^ owing to the 
difference of the modifications of the constituent gunas, sattva, rajas, 
and tamas? Just as one and the same person assumes many roles in 
association with different persons, so manas also becomes manifold, 
through association with different sense-organs being particularized 
by the functions of the different senses by reason of its becoming one 

with the senses. This diverse modification of the mind is due to the 
diverse modification of the constituent gunasP 


^ SS., ii, 45. 2 SPB., ii, 45. 

® Vedantin Mahadeva’s commentary, ii, 30 
^ SPB., ii, 40. 6 SPB., ii, 41. 

,! !!' +3. « SPB., ii, 44. 

SPB., ii, 25, and ii, 27. 


« SPB., ii, 42 
® SS., ii, 27. 
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§ 7. The Vrtti of the Sense-organs 

The Samkhya holds that the sense-organs are prapyakari ; they 
move out to their objects in the form of vrttis or modifications, take 
in their forms, and apprehend them. The vrttis of the senses cannot 
be perceived. But their existence can be inferred from the fact that 
the sense-organs cannot apprehend their objects without being related 
to them, even as a lamp cannot illumine objects without being related 
to them. If the sense-organs be said to apprehend their objects without 
being related to them, then they may apprehend all objects, distant 
and hidden. But this is not a fact. Hence the sense-organs must be 
conceived as moving out to their objects and assuming their forms 
without leaving connection with the body. And this is possible only 
by means of a peculiar modification of the senses called vrtti. Thus 
the existence of vrtti is established. It connects the senses with their 
objects.^ The vrtti is neither a part not a quality of the senses. If 
it were a part it would not be able to bring about the connection of 
the visual organ with distant objects like the sun. If it were a quality 
it would not be able to move out to the object. Thus the vrtti of 
a sense-organ, though existing in it, is different from its part or quality. 
Hence, it is established that the vrtti of buddhi also is, like the flame 
of a lamp, a transformation quite of the nature of a substance which, 
by means of its transparency, is capable of receiving images of the 
forms of objects.^ 


§ 8. (iv) Susruta and Caraka 


Susruta holds with the Saifikhya that there are eleven sense- 
organs ; five organs of knowledge, five organs of action, and the mind 
which partakes of the nature of both.® The sense-organs evolve out 
of ahamkdra under the influence of rajas (energy).^ Caraka also 
holds that there are eleven sense-organs, five sensory organs, five 
motor organs, and one internal organ or manas,^ Sometimes 
he mentions twelve sense-organs; five organs of knowledge, 
five organs of action, manas and buddhi,^ The mind is atomic 
and one in each body.*^ It is different from the external senses. It 
is sometimes called sattva. Its functions are regulated by the contact 
of its objects with the soul. And it controls the functions of the 


1 SPB., V, 104; SS., V, 106, and SPB., v, 106. « SPB., v, lo 

® Su^rutasaiiihita, SSrirasthana, i, 4-5, 4 2-3, 

® Carakasariihita, Sarirasthana, i, 6, and 30 (Bangabasi editioni Calcutta 

* , Ibid,, i, 7, 
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external senses. They can apprehend their respective objects when 

they are led by the mind.i The functions of the mind are the 

apprehension of objects through the external senses, subjecting them 

to control, comparison, and ratiocination. Then huddhl ascertains 

the nature of the objects. Certain knowledge is tlie function of 

huddhi. When huddhi has brought about dehnite apprehension one 
begins to act, guided by huddhiP- 

Caraka says : “ There are five sense-organs, fn c materials 
that constitute the senses, five seats of the senses, five objects of the 
^nses, and five kinds of perception obtained through the senses.” » 
ere evidently he speaks of the organs of knowledge. The organs 
of vision, audition, smell, taste, and touch are the five sense-orgls. 
The inaterials that enter into the composition of the fi\e senses 
are light ether, earth, water, and air respectively. The phvsical 
seats of the five senses are the two eyes, the two ears, the nose, the 
ongue, and the skin. The sense-organs are not the same as 
the peripheral organs which are their seats. The objects of the five 
senses are colour, sound, odour, taste, and touch. Visual, auditory 
olfactory, ^statory, and tactual perceptions are five kinds of sense- 
perception. As to the composition of the external senses Caraka 
seems to be in agreement with the Nyaya-Vaisesika view. But he 
does not wholly agree with it. According to him one particular 
element does not enter into the composition of a particular sense 
organ 5 but all the primal elements exist in each sense-organ, though 

sense-orlf ""Th composition of ! particular 

that of the olfactory organ, water into that of the gustatory or^an 

former bemg more powerful than the latter ^ 

“uTa'^dtSltthlri' Thrdi* 

» *= N^feika doctrine. But 0“^rt “Ste 

^ Carakasamhita, Sutrasthana viJi -5 2 tl*i / 

® Ibid., SutrasthSna, viii 2 ’ 1 cir k f^rirasthana, i, 7-8. 

« Carakasamhita, Sutrasthana, viii, Sutrasthana, viii, 4. 
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^ r c fhp Nvava-Vaisesika holds. 

„«.-organs as after the Simkhya. 

S*: “.r:T’£:Sp” vie., parr.y .» *e Npya- 

Vaisesika view. 


§ 9. (v) ne Vedanta 

Th. &„.kar„e agrees with .he 

organs of knowledge, five wgans ° ^ ® ’ j j Q^gan, buddhi, 

The Simkhya -ogn-zes t ree^ t'kale aVls four IL of the 

ahamkara, and manas. .y^^^ra and citta. Though the 

internal organ, manas, huddh, aham 

internal organ is one and the sa , function of doubt 

according to its diverse functions. function of 

of ,l „™uin.fplM raaterial «>'">'">*• The organs of vmon, 
d*on -e, and .onch are made up of *e 

lioht ether earth, water, and air respectively m an «>TCoinbinea 
state's The organs of action are made up of the rdjastc part 0 

unquintuplied Lterial elements. The organ of speech, 

.^ITarts of fth^, air, light, water, and earth respectively m an 

uncombbed state.’ The internal organs are made up of the sdttv 

parts of the five material elements combined. 

The Ramanujist recognizes eleven sense-organs . fi ^ 
cognition, five organs of action, and the mind.« The Samkhp 
adLts three internal organs, and the Samkarite adniiK four nte^ 
organs. Both these views are wrong. The so-called internal ^ 
are nothing but different functions of one and the same intern 


1 Carakasamhita, Sanrasthana, i, 30-1, 

2 Advaitacintakaustubha, p. 70. 

* Pertaining to sattva or essence. 

® Pertaining to rajas or energy. 

8 Ibid., p. 62: VP., p. 357 - 


8 Ibid., p. 65. 

8 AdvaitacintSkaustubha, p. oa, 
’ AdvaitacintSkaustubha, p. 6$* 

® Tattvatraya, p. 54 and p. 7 ®> 
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organ, manas?- Sometimes the manas is included in the organs oi 
knowledge.^ 


§ 10. The Nature of the Sense-organs 


The author of Fivaranaprameyasamgraha discusses the nature of 
the sense-organs. 

The Buddhists hold that the sense-organs arc the peripheral 
organs, viz. the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin. 
It is the sockets [golaka) in the body that constitute the sense-organs. 

The Mlmariisakas hold that the sense-organs consist in the 
faculty of potency {sakti) abiding in the sockets. The mere end-organs 
do not constitute the sense-organs. 

Others hold that the sense-organs are distinct from both the 

end-organs and their potency, and are distinct substances by 
themselves. 3 

The ^amkarite rejects the first theory on the ground that certain 
animals (e.g. serpents) can hear, though they do not possess the ear- 
hole, and the plants which are believed to be sentient living beings 
are devoid of end-organs or sockets. For the same reason the 
Mimarhsaka theory also is rejected. The Mimamsaka argues that 
the Law of Parsimony demands that we should assume the existence 
of potency {sakti) only, and not of the sense-organs endued with 
a potency. But the Sarhkarite contends that it is needless to assume 
the existence of the potency also ; the Law of Parsimony, if rigidly 
applied, will lead us to assume the existence only of the self capable 
of knowing thin^ in succession. The self is all-pervading; so it 
can produce cognitions in the end-organs. The Mimarhsaka himself 
admits that the self has modifications of consciousness {jndnaparindma) 
only in those parts of the body in which there are end-organs. Thus 
the Mimamsaka argument ultimately leads to the denial of the sense- 
organs altogether. So the Mimamsaka doctrine is not tenable. The 
third theory also is not acceptable. There is no proof of the existence 
of the sense-organs as distinct substances quite different from the 
sockets. It may be argued that perceptions of colour and the like are 
due to the action of the self, and since an action always requires an 
instrument, the self must require the instrumentality of the sense- 
organs to perceive colour and Ae like. This argument is wrong. The 
reason is over-wide. The self acts upon the sense-organs to incite 


^ Tattvamuktakalapa, p. 94. 

! yi*«iramatadipikll, p. 16; NyayasiddhafSjana, 
* VPS., p. 185. 
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ffT w l"LT.e' 

the authority of the scriptures^ 


§ II. (vi) The NySya-Vaisesika 

Gautama establishes the existence of five sense-organs on the 

following grounds :— • • r j 

In the first place, the existence of five sense-organs is inferred 

from five distinct functions.^ Vatsyayana argues that there are five 

purposes itrayojana) of the senses : touching, seeing, smelling, tasting, 

and hearing ; these five purposes require five distinct sense-organs, 

viz the tactual organ, the visual organ, the olfactory organ, the 

gustatory organ, and the auditory organ. Touch is apprehended by 

the tactual organ ; but it does not apprehend colour. So we infer 

the existence of the visual organ which serves the purpose of 

apprehending colour. Similarly, touch and colour are apprehended 

by the tactual organ and the visual organ respectively; but these 

organs do not apprehend odour. So we infer the existence of the 

olfactory organ which serves the purpose of apprehending odour. 

In the same manner, touch, colour, and odour are apprehended by 

the tactual organ, the visual organ, and the olfactory organ 

respectively ; but these organs do not apprehend taste. So we infer 

the existence of the gustatory organ which serves the purpose of 

apprehending taste. Lastly, touch, colour, odour, and taste are 

apprehended by the tactual organ, the visual organ, the olfactory 

organ, and the gustatory organ respectively; but these organs do 

not apprehend sound. So we infer the existence of tlie auditory organ 

which serves the purpose of apprehending sound. The function of 

one sense-organ cannot be performed by another. So the existence 

of five sense-organs is inferred from five kinds of sense-activities.* 

In the second place, the existence of the five sense-organs is 

inferred from the fivefold character of the signs in the shape of 

perceptions, the sites, the processes, the forms, and the constituents.* 

Firstly, there are five different kindsof perception, visual,auditory, 

olfactory, gustatory, and tactual, from which we infer the existence 

of five sense-organs.* 

* VPS., pp. 185-6. * IndrivUrthapaflcatvat. NS., iii, i, $8* 

=• NBh., iii, I, 58. * NS.,' iii, i, 6». 
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Secondly, there are five sense-organs corresponding to the five 
sites {adhuthana) or end-organs. The tactual organ, which is indicated 
by the perception of touch, has its seat throughout the body. The \ isual 
organ issuing out to the object as indicated by the perception of 
colour has its site in the pupil of the eye. The olfactory organ has 
its site in the nose. The gustatory organ has its site in the tongue. 
The auditory organ has its site in the cavity of the ear.^ The diversity 
of tJie sense-organs is proved by the diversity of their locations. 
Things with distinct locations are always found to be distinct as in 
the case of jars. If the whole body is said to be the seat of all the sense- 
organs, then deafness, blindness, and the like would be impossible. 
But if the different sense-organs are held to have different sites, the 
site of one organ being destroyed, the other organs may remain 
unaffected so that a deaf or blind person would not necessarilv be 
deprived of all the sense-organs. Thus this theory does not involve 

any incongruity.^ This argument shows that the sense-organs are 
different from their physical seats {golaka). 

Thirdly, the five sense-organs involve different processes {gatl) 

The visual organ, which is of the nature of light, issues out of the 

pupil and moves out to the objects endued with colour. The tactual 

organ, the gustatory organ, and the olfactory organ come in contact 

with their objects resting in their own sites. They do not move out 

to their objects like the visual organ. The auditory organ also does 

not move out to its object. Sound travels from its place of origin 

to the auditory organ in a series of waves. This argument shows that 

all the sense-organs are prSpyakari : they apprehend their objects 
by coming in direct contact with them.3 


sense-organs have different magnitudes 
[a r 0- e olfactory organ, the gustatory organ, and the tactual 
organ have Je magnitudes of their sites ; they are coextensive with 
^eir seats. The visual organ, though located in the pupil, issues out 
of It and pervades its object. Thus it is not coextensive with its site 

auditory organ is nothing but 
because Its scope ,s restricted by the disabilities of the substratum 

owito'th" T 

or^n^ Z ^ the auditory 

gan, and produces the perception of sound through it ^ 

elemente^’Thf" in five material 

elements. The olfactory organ is made up of earth and apprehends 
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smell which is its characteristic quality. The gustatory organ is 
made up of water and apprehends taste which is its characteristic 
quality. The visual organ is made up of light and apprehends colour 
which is its characteristic quality. And the auditory organ is nothing 
but akasa and apprehends sound which is its characteristic quality.^ 
There is a community of nature between the sense-organs and their 
objects. A sense-organ apprehends the distinctive quality of that 
substance which enters into its constitution. The Vaisesika also 

agrees with this view. 

Gautama does not distinctly mention anywhere that the mind 
{manai) is a sense-organ. But Vatsyayana points out that Gautama s 
definition of perception, as a non-erroneous cognition produced by 
the intercourse of the sense-organs with their objects, inexpressible 
by words and well-defined, implies that the mind is a sense-organ. 
If by the sense-organs he means only the external senses his definition 
would apply only to perceptions of external objects. But Gautama 
does not give a separate definition of internal perception of pleasure 
and the like. This shows that his definition covers both external 
perception and internal perception, and the mind is a sense-organ.® 
Vatsyayayana includes the mind in the sense-organs and points out its 
distinction from the external senses.® Vis'vanatha regards the mind 
as a sense-organ. He argues that the perception of pleasure must 
be produced through an instrument just as the visual perception of 
colour is produced through the instrument of the eyes; and this 
instrument is the mind (manas) which is thus a sense-organ [karana).*‘ 
Pra&stapada describes the mind as the internal organ {antahkarana). 
He argues that pleasure and pain are not perceived through the 
external senses ; but they must be perceived through an instrument, 
and that is the mind.® Samkaramisra also gives the same argument.® 

4 

§ 12. (vii) The Mimamaka 

A sense-organ is defined by the Mimarhsaka as that which, rightly 
operating upon its object, produces direct presentations. There are 
two kinds of sense-organs, external and internal. There are five 
external organs : the olfactory organ, the gustatory organ, the visual 
organ, the tactual organ, and the auditory organ. Of these the first 
four are made up of earth, water, light, and air respectively. So hx 
the Mimamsaka agrees with the Nyaya-Vaisesika. But the Nyaya- 

1 NBh., iii, I, 62 ; NM., p. 477. 2 NBh., i, i, 4. 

® NBh., i, I, 4. 4 SM., 85. 

® PBh., pp. 152-3 ; Kir., p. 153. « VSU., iii, 2, 2. 
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Vaisesika regards the auditory organ as of the nature of ether {akasa), 
while the Mimarhsaka regards it as a portion of space {dik) confined 
within the ear-hole. There is only one internal organ, viz. the mind 
imanas). The mind is atomic in nature, as proved by the impossibility 
of simultaneous cognitions. It is called the internal organ, since it 
operates independently in the perception of the self and its qualities. 
But in the perception of external objects it acts in co-operation with 
the external senses, since being an internal organ it cannot come in 
contact with external objects. It depends upon marks of inference 
{Unga) to produce inferential cognitions, and it depends upon sub¬ 
conscious impressions {samskara) to bring about recollection.^ Thus 

the Mimarhsaka view of the nature and functions of the sense-organs 
resembles the Nyaya-Vai&sika view. 


§ 13. ^re the Karmendriyas realty Sense-organs ? 

The Sarhkhya and the Vedantist hold that the vocal organ, the 

prehensive organ, the locomotive organ, the excretive organ, and the 

generative organ are the organs of action {karmendriya). They are 

regarded as sense-organs because they are the instruments which 

produce the functions of speaking, grasping, walking, evacuation, and 

sexual intercourse respectively. The function of one cannot be 
done by another. 

But Jayanta urges that if these organs are regarded as sense-organs, 
inany other organs also should be regarded as such. The throat has 
the function of swallowing food; the breasts have the function of 
embracing ; shoulders have the function of carrying burdens. So 
they also must be regarded as sense-organs. If it is argued that these 
unctions can be done by other organs also, then it may equally be 
argued that eating and drinking can sometimes be done by hands and 
walkwing food by the anus, and the grasping of things by the 
mouth The functions of the so^alled motor organs are sLetimes 

\ organ 

Wis have been taken out of their sockets can never perceive coW 
ut a peiwn M grasp and walk a little even with his hands and feet 

^pntated. Besides, walking is not the function of feet alone H 

M also be done by h^ds. If the different parts of the body having 
Afferent fhncnons m the shape of actions are said to be mo JoZf 
then throat, breast, shoulder, etc., also should be included 3e 
motor organza Vidy^andin argues that the so-called moto Irgl 


^ SD., pp. 115-16. 


NM., pp. 482-3 ; NVT., p. 372. 
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,1 there is no necessity ot 

siij)p< >"> 


jng the {■xl^tcnc< 


§ 14 - 


Are there three Internal Organs ? 


" 1 ) :TZ,i!TZ tnZc of cognlion, and so i. is of die 

of an operation of also is an object of 

ins, run,en, ,T „f ,og„i,ion. Therefore, 

cognition , so it canno ^ Vidyanandm argues 

internal organ.* 


§15. Is the Manas a Sense-organ? 


Gautama does not include the mmas 

leL (prameya).^ Kanada is silent upon the point But the Ny 
Vaisesika writers generally regard the manas ^ 

internal organ, since it operates independently tn 
dre self and its qualities. But in the perceptior. of 
acts in co-operation with the external sense^ since bei 
organ it cannot come in contact with external objects. ^ _ 

al» regards the as an internal 

it partakes of the nature of both the organs of 
organs of action. The Vedantists also generally 
as a sense-organ. The Ramanujists regard the manas ^ 5 ,! ^ 

organ of knowledge, which is the cause of recollection 
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from the Samkhya which regards the manas as partaking of the nature 
of both the organs of knowledge and the organs of action.' They 
differ from the Nyaya-Vais'esika in holding that tlie manas is not the 
organ of internal perception {manasa-pratyaksa)^ since there is no 
internal perception at all.^ ^amkara admits that the manas is a sense- 
organ because it is distinctly laid down in the Smrti.® Manu says : 
“ There are eleven sense-organs of which the eleventh organ is the 
manas." ^ Vacaspatimis'ra also holds the same view.^ But some 
^amkarites hold a contrary view. 

The authors of Vsdantaparibhasa, yidvaitahrahmasiddhi, and 


Advaitacintakaustuhha hold that the manas is not a sense-organ on the 
authority of the ^ruti. “ The objects are greater than the sense-organs, 
and the manas is greater than the objects.” In this text the manas is 
given a higher place than the sense-organs. So it cannot be regarded 
as a sense-organ.® The Nyaya-Vaisesika argues that the manas 
should be regarded as a sense-organ, since it is the organ of the 
perception of pleasure and pain. Perception is always of sensuous 
origin. There can be no perception without a sense-organ. The 
author of Vdantaparibhasa argues that the perception of pleasure and 
pain does not necessarily imply that the manas is a sense-organ through 
which the self perceives pleasure and pain. The perceptual character 
of a cognition does not consist in its being produced by a sense-organ. 
In that case, inferential cognition also would be regarded as perception, 
since it is produced by the mind. The perceptual character of 
a cognition depends on the identification of the apprehending mental 
mode with the perceived object.’ 

The Jaina also does not regard the manas as a sense-organ. It is 
called anindriya. It is not a sense-organ.® Vidyanandin argues that 
the mind is not a sense-organ because it is different from the sense- 
organs. The sense-organs apprehend specific objects. One sense- 
organ cannot apprehend the objects of another. But the mind can 
apprehend all objects. So it cannot be regarded as a sense-organ. It 
may be argued that the mind is an instrument {karana) of cognition, 
and so it must be regarded as a sense-organ. But in that case smoke 
also would be a sense-organ, since it is an instrument {karana) of 

^ Nyayasiddhanjana, pp. 16-17. 

* Nyayaparisuddhi, p. 76. 

® S.B., ii, 4, 17. 

* Manusamhita, ii, 89-92. 

® Bhamati, ii, 4, 17. 

® VP., pp. 49-51. 

8 p. 156; Chapter VIII. 

b. L. Crhoshal, Dravyasamgraha, p. 13 ; PMV., ii, 5. 
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* wr- > inference. Hence it is wrong to 

cognition, being a mark (*»««) «f 
include the mind in the sense-organs, 

516. Tht OrenK I”"™''' ^ 

The Samkhya regards i"“™ j“f "Jj tZlftmliof as its 

It assumes the forms of i«Y ^ „,c,„al organs can 

apprehend only the “a' Gaodapada makes it clear by 

rhe present, *' P‘X’„.T organ apprehends only the present colour 

netther past nor future The tactS organ. 

the present sound, neither p apprehend respectively 

the gustatory organ, and the cdfecto J 

the present touch, taste, an o , 

is the case with the motor organs g,asp only 

present sounds, but not past or ® ^ ^Yhe feet can walk 

Ihe present jars, but not the past or f^^e ones-^^ 

upon only the present roa , u no j y actions only at 

'“"T Ttr„r: •» 

present. The forward to the future and 

f'k"'r.VrpasT /orTs we h.v'e .0 fall hack upon the in«r„d 
backward to ttie past. Hisrriminates the present as well 

a„?=-h 

internal organs bring us into contact wit P , ^ ^ 

in the present owing to their close proximity to it He see 

rasra:rrff::r^ r: :^]en 

Tk° Nyaya-VaiSesika believe, in only one 
«»»., What is the difference between the mind and the extern 

- SrprnSmttVnStm .bhy..«.di karapam. SK, 

* Gaudapada Bhasya on SK., 33 . 

^ Bharaati, ii, 4 » ^ 7 * . ^ qTK See 
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PHYSICAL BASIS OF PERCEPTION 

- Vatsyayana mentions three points of difference. In the 

first place, the external sense-organs are material, but the mind is 
immaterial. The mind is not material, since it is not of the nature of 
an effect, and so does not possess any quality of matter.^ 

In the second place, the external senses apprehend only a limited 
number of objects [myatavisaya], but the mind apprehends all objects 
{sarvavnaya). For instance, colours, sounds, tastes, odours, and 
touch are apprehended by the visual organ, the auditory organ, the 
gustatory organ, the olfactory organ, and the tactual organ 
respectively. But all these are apprehended by the mind. It guides 
a 1 the external senses in the apprehension of their objects and it 
direcdy apprehends pleasure, pain, and the liice.i Vyasa also holds 
that the manas apprehends all objects {sarvartha).'^ In the third place 
t^he external senses are of the nature of sense-organs owing to the 
fact that they are endued with the same qualities as are apprehended 
y t em. For instance, the olfactory organ is endued with the quality 
o odour, and consequently it can apprehend odour. The visual 
orpn can apprehend colour because it is endued with the quality of 
colour. The gustatory organ is endued with the quality of taste, and 
so It can apprehend taste. The auditory organ is endued with the 
quality of sound and so it can apprehend sound. And the tactual 
organ can apprehend touch because it is endued with the quality of 

touch. But die mind is not endued with the qualities of pleasure 
pain, etc., which are apprehended by the mind.^ ’ 

Udyotlcara recognizes only the second point of difference between 

other Jo 

are material, but the mind is immaterial. But this is not right ^ In 
fact, the mind is neither material nor immaterial; materiafity and 
.mmatenahty am properties of products : what is produc d out of 
matter is material, and what is produced not out of mat er b J out 
of jethmg else IS immaterial. As a matter of fact, however I 
mind IS not a product at all, and as such it can be neither material 
nor immaterial. Moreover, the auditory organ, which is an external 

"“h- -erial’ nor 

of matter T T ! ’ ^'t^er a product 


^ NM., p. 497. 


YBh., ii, 19. 
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.he la..er sense, f ““f “hTistoI" 
the nature of otoo (ether), ® niaterial. The tactual 

former sense, all the other ^ise-org^ ^ . 

organ IS a product . 8 and the gustatory organ 

the olfactory organ IS a product ot earth , 

is a product of water. external senses are sense- 

Further, Vatsyayana holds that t dij^netive qualities, 

organs because they are en ue wi j^gd with any specific 

,„al..y. But Udyothara dl^« . 

Smd exterior .0 ,.»lf, as the other external se,«s do. Fo 
the olfactory organ apprehends - oTg^^I apprehends 

Itutl-irl'^ior to f^'lflhutwhich^is aially produced 
within die ear itself. Hence, Udyotkar. 

one point of difference between the mind and the external sense 
organs; the external senses can apprehend only certain specific 
Xts but the mind can apprehend all objects And it is proved by 
rfollowlng reasons. Firstly, the mind is the 

subLatum of the conjunction which brings about the 

pleasure and the like. And thirdly, it presides over all other sense- 

organs.^ 

§ 17. Jre the External Sense-organs PrSpyakari or Jprapyakart ? 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika, the Mimaiiisaka, the Srimkhya, and *e 
Vedantist hold that all the sense-organs are prSpyakSrt\ they 
apprehend their objects when they come in direct contact wi^ tfiem 
This doctrine is called the doctrine oi prSpyakantS. But the Budcftist 
holds that the visual organ and the auditory organ are aprfpyakan, 
they apprehend their objects at a distance without coming in conWCt 
with them. All the other sense-organs are prSpyakan\ toey 
apprehend their objects when they come in contact with them. 1M 
Jaina holds that only the visual organ is aprapyakSrt \ it appn^enOS 
its object at a distance with the help of light without getting at it. 

§ 18. (i) The Buddhist 

According to the Buddhist, the visual org^ Is the eycWl « 
the pupil of the eye (gelaka)^ and it can apprehend its object witho 

1 NV., i, I, 4 . 
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coming in direct contact with it, because the eyeball can never go 
out of Its socket to the object existing at a distance. According to 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika, on the other hand, all the sense-organs are 
prapyakari ; they can apprehend their objects only when they come 
in direct contact with them. Thus the visual organ cannot apprehend 
Its object without coming in direct contact with it. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika holds that the visual organ is not the eyeball or the pupil 
of die eye ; it is the seat {golaka or adhisthana) of the visual organ 
which IS of the nature of light (fejas); and this ray of light goes out 
of ^e pupil to the object at a distance and comes in direct contact 

With It. 

V f ®“^^hist offers the following criticism of the Nyaya- 

Vaisesika doctrine of ^ 


(1) Firsdy the sense-organs are nothing but end-organs (goM 
which are w,thin the range of perception. They are not mysterious 
entities behind Aese peripheral organs. So the visual organ is nothing 
but the pupil of the eye through which we see visible objects. And 

ZZnZ if i" 

(2) &condly, the visual organ cannot come in direct contact with 
IB olyect ,n order to a^rehend it, for in that case it would not be 

^ 4e visual organ can apprehend vast objecB like mountains and 

( 3 ) Thirdly, the visual organ apprehends the branches of a tree 
and the moon at the same time, it takes the same lenfft of,intern 

pptehend these objecB though they ate at different distances If 

^e teSef' ' b “ i". 'hen it must 

a tree and the moon at 'mT ‘'t 

» apprehend the moon than to appteiend ZnZ “ 
openmg our eyes we see both the objecB at the same ti^” ^ 

go om ITb itro/aTt f-ifi<»ald 

awtehend objecB hidden Lhind"^ Thfd b*” 

obstructed by them.^ ° ^ ^ would be 

Hence, the Buddhist concludes that the visual onnm r 

a'^n:: ^ 


^ Kir., p. 74. 
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(ii) The NySya-Faiseftka 


Udayana criticizes the above arguments of the Buddhist in 
Ktranavali as follows :— 

(1) Firstly, what apprehends or manifests an object must come 
in direct contact with it. A lamp manifests an object only because 
the light comes in direct contact with it. The visual organ is of the 
nature of light, and so the ray of light must go out of the pupil to the 

object in order to apprehend it. 

(2) Secondly, the light of the visual organ issues out of the pupil, 
and spreads out, and thus can cover a vast object. Hence the field 
of vision is not co-extensive with the eyeball or the pupil of the eye. 

(3) Thirdly, it is wrong to argue that a near object and a distant 
object can be perceived through the visual organ in the same space of 
time. There must be some difference in the moments of time required 
in the apprehension of the two objects, though it is not distinctly 
felt by us. Light is an extremely light substance, and its motion is 
inconceivably swift. So even the distant moon is seen just on opening 
the eyes. Some hold that the light of the visual organ, issuing out 
of the pupil, becomes blended with the external light, and thus comes 
in contact with far and near objects simultaneously, so that the eye 
can apprehend the branches and the moon at the same time. But this 
is not a correct explanation. On this hypothesis, the visual organ would 
be able to apprehend those objects which are hidden from our view, 
e.g. objects behind our back. But it can never apprehend these objects. 

(4) Fourthly, glass, mica, etc., are transparent by their very 

nature; and so they cannot obstruct the passage of light. Hence the 
light of the visual organ can penetrate these substances and apprehend 
objects hidden behind them. Therefore, the visual organ must be 
supposed to go out to its object and come in direct contact with it.^ 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika does not regard the auditory organ as moving 
out to sounds, which are held to travel to the ear; either sounds reach 
the ear in concentric circles of waves like the waves of water or they 
shoot out in all directions like the filaments of a kadamba.'^ 


§ 20. (iii) The Sarhkhya 

The Samkhya also holds that the sense-organs are prSpyakSri ; 
they get at their objects in order to apprehend them. All schools of 
philosophers admit that tlie organs of touch, taste, and smell come 

1 Kir., pp. 74-5. * BhP., 166. 
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in direct contact with their objects. The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that 

the visual organ moves out to its objects, but the auditory organ does 

not. The Samkhya differs from the Nyiiya-Vaisesika in holding that 

the sense-organs come in contact with their objects through their 

vrttts or functions, and the auditory organ also moves out to sounds 
through Its vrtfi like the visual organ. 

The Buddhists argue that the visual organ does not move out 
to Its object, since we see objects through glass, mica, and crystal ; 
and the auditory organ does not move out to its objects, since we hear 
sounds at a distance. The Samkhya refutes this view. Kapila urges 
t at the sense-organs do not apprehend objects which they do not 
reach, because of their not reaching, or because they would reach 
everything. Ani^ruddha explains this argument. The sense-organs 

have the nature of manifesting only what they reach, or come in 
contact with. The visual organ goes out to objects hidden by glass 

the passage of the on account of their transparency. The 

whjch moves out to it. It does not apprehend sound at a d^s^e’ 

A' The sense-organs apprehend objects 

at a distance by means of their vrtth. If it is argueTthat the sense 

f became they do not 

^ Sixs: rett a^d f- 

The Samkhya holds with the Nyaya-Vaisesika that i 

visnal organ is “ai np o “h, ,“b " '' 

aince the phenomenon of movemem® of T" 

.he visna. ^ ”o^‘SL “ »d' 

^ ss., V, 104. 2 oo.y manifests 


' SSV., V, 104. 


® SS., V, loc;. 
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leads .o .he —J 

reality, *e "f” *e visual organ, though not 

or function. Vijnana - J * nPipcts like the sun by means of 

:tar"Lt'rtodftar^ 

:rr."n"h/mSs on. modification called 

vitalizing without altogether leaving the body. 


§ 21 . 


(iv) The Mimamaka 


Kumarila 

::Xarsrrwlth.: crilg Tn !«« wl.h .henr, Kumdrila 
^n „ds that in .ha. case all sounds near and d.s.an. would be equally 
lcep.!ble, since .hey are equal in having no contact w..h Ae 

either perceived or unperceived i there would be no sequence ,n the 
percepdon of sounds, near sounds being firs, perceived and Aen 
distant sounds , and sounds coming from different distances would no 
have different degrees of intensity. This shows that sounds must 
come in contact with the auditory organ m order to be perceived. 

The Sarnkhya holds that the auditory organ moves out to^the 
region where sounds are produced through the vrttu Kumarila 
urges that the Saiiikhya doctrine involves the assumption of two 
imperceptible things. The so-called vrtti or function of the auditory 
organ is imperceptible, and the movement of the_ vrtU also is 
imperceptible. It is difficult to conceive how a modification is produced 
in the auditory organ by a distant sound. The Sarnkhya may argue 
that the auditory organ moves out to distant sounds^ owing to i 
all-pervading nature, being a product of all-pervading ahamkara. 
Kumarila urges that this fact would apply equally well to the case of 
very distant sounds, and hence all sounds would be heard equally 
well. Moreover, the function of the auditory organ, being immaterial, 
could not be obstructed by any material obstacles, and hence even 
intercepted sounds would be heard.* Thus the Sarnkhya theory is 
untenable. Kumarila holds that sound travels through the air and 
reaches the space in the ear, and then produces a modifimon 
{samkdra) in it. This theory explains many facts about auditory 
perception. Sounds are carried to the ear through the air. So when 

1 SSV., V, 105. ^ SPB., V, 105. 

® §V., pp. 760-1 ; see Chapter IX. 

^ ^V., pp. 359-360; also NyayaratnSkara. 
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the air is intercepted by obstacles sounds cannot be heard. The air 

moves along in a certain order of sequence, and hence, we first hear 

sounds near at hand, and then distant sounds, and near sounds arc 
intense and distant sounds are faintA 


§ 22, (v) The Fedantist 

The ^arhkarite also holds that the sense-organs are prdpyakart : 
Aey apprehend their objects when they come in contact with them. 
Of the five external senses, the olfactory organ, the gustatory organ, 
and the tactual organ apprehend their objects, remaining in their 
seats. But the visual organ and the auditory organ go out to their 
appropriate objects and apprehend them. Even the auditory organ 
can move outward to sounds because it is the all-pervading ether 
limited by the ear-hole. Just as the visual organ, which is of the nature 
of light and very transparent, can move outward to its object and 
apprehend it, so the auditory organ also, which is of the nature of 
ether, can move out to its object and apprehend it. 

The Samkarite differs from the Nyaya-Vaisesika in his view of 
the nature of the auditory otgan. The Nyaya-Vaifeih holds that 
a sound IS produced somewhere in space and spreads in concentric 
Circles like the waves of water and ultimately strikes the drum of the 
ear and thus produces the auditory perception of sound.^ But the 
Samkarite urges that if this were the case, we would apprehend Z 
sound as the ear, and not in the place in which it I generated 

a a::;"”:::; crjr*" r 

the auditory organ also, like the visual organ, LT obte 

an apprehends it. The gamkarite thinks that it is unnecessary to 
^sume an infinite series of sounds coming from the original place 
n concentric or spherical circles to the auditory organ to produce 

rtXs'Zt A °i '''' ■T'’' L- of PaLon^ 

^e^ily established by supposing that it is the auditory oZ^tadf 

visible ob eZ„toZ .TT‘'-*'’‘'7'7 « 

The VeLtisJ^rl £ X' 
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& 2,. Are the External Sense-organs Physical (bhautika) .r Psychical 

(ahamkarika) ? 


The Nyaya-Vaifeika holds that the external sense-organs are 
material {bhautika) in nature. But the Samkhya disputes this view 

on the following grounds :— 

(1) In the first place, the sense-organs are prapyakari ; they 
apprehend their objects only when they come in contact with them. 

If the sense-organs were products of gross matter, they could never 
go out to distant objects and apprehend them. But, as a matter of 
fact, some sense-organs (e.g. the visual organ) can apprehend distant 
objects, and hence they must reach out to them. And they can move 
out to distant objects if they are products of ahaMara (egoism) and 
as such capable of expansion. So the Samkhya concludes that the 
sense-organs are psychical, being products of ahamkara^ and reach out 
to distant objects in the form of functions {vrtti) which are modified 

into the forms of these objects. 

(2) In the second place, if the sense-organs were material they 
would apprehend only those objects which are of their size. But, as 
a matter of fact, they can apprehend objects which are larger or smaller 
than themselves. This proves that the sense-organs are not products 
of matter but of aharhkara. 

(3) In the third place, material objects like lamps, which manifest 
other objects, also manifest themselves. So, if the sense-organs were 
material they would be able to manifest not only other objects but 
also their own nature. But they cannot manifest themselves ; the 
sense-organs are not objects of sense-perception. So they are not 
material.^ They are products of aharhkara. The Ramanujist also 
agrees with this view.^ 

Jayanta Bhatta refutes these arguments as follows :— 

(i) The first argument is based on a false assumption. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika agrees with the Samkhya in holding that the sense- 
organs are prapyakart j they come in contact with their objects in 
order to apprehend them. But the sense-organs are not the peripheral 
organs or the physical seats of eyes, etc. For example, the visual organ 
is not the pupil but the ray of light {tejas) which has its seat in the 
pupil. And the ray of light can easily stretch out to a distant object 
and apprehend it, since its motion is extremely swift. So the sense- 
organs need not necessarily be psychical {ahamkarika) in order to getf 
at their objects ; they may be material {bhautika) and prSpyakirt, ^ 

^ NM., pp. 477-8. 2 Tattvamuktakakpa, p. 91. 
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(2) The second argument also is without foundation. The sense 

1 ilc expansion of an obi erf ic n/\^ 4^u * r • odjccc, 

h) Th. ^ 'fs psychical character 

those qualities of leir objecti IhicTinr" -'7 

■nstance, smell inheres in ie oifacrory org,"' 

only the smell of an object R„t ^ ’ f apprehend 

It it by virtue of i. o™ Werl'reTrrT T 

sense-organs. Thus the <iencA ^ ^ ^ould cease to be 

but not theinselves.i Hence the^'EaTail^-r^^^ 
sense-organs are material. ^ ^ ^'sesika concludes that the 

§ 24. Is there only One Sense-organ ? 

Some hold that there ic nnli,_ 

many owing to the difference of ^PP^^’’® 

refers to this view and crife t 1 

there is a difference of upsdhis we must I rt though 

pJumlityofsense-orglnsals/istp^^^^^^^ '® the 

theory of one sense-organ performing that the 

diversity of powers amounts to the assumnlf 
organs, since these different powers also hav"ff ^ f 
organa.. Hence fee is notUuntJ"' 
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apprehend dreir „bjecB when tSTjl'”"'^- “"seKrrgans 

contact IS nothing but touch Th k" them, and 
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Vacaspatimisra refers a similar doctrine to sorne Sartrkh,* 
who hold there are seven sense-organs: the actual organ wh.ch 
r.he only organ of knowledge and capable of apprehendrng vano^ 

objects like cobur, etc., five organs of action, and the m.nd 

Gautama also refers to the doctrine that the sense of touA ,s the 
only sense-organ and criticizes it.' Vatsyayana, Udyotkara and others 

elaborate his arguments. Some hold that the sense of touch ,s the only 

sense-orean, since all the seats (adkuthmn) of sense-organs are 
nervaded by the tactual organ, so that in the presence of the sense of 
much there is perception and in its absence there rs no perception at 
all. So the tactual organ is the only sense-organ. This doctrine canno 

be maintained on the following grounds. 

It contradicts the facts of actual experience. If the tactual or^ 

were the only sense-organ it would be able to apprehend all sensible 

objects, so that colour would be perceived by the blind, sound by the 

deaf, and so forth. But, as a matter of fact, the blind can never see 

colour^ the deaf can never hear sound, and so on. Hence the tactual 

organ is not the only sense-organ.^ i • i 

But it may be urged that the various sense-organs are only special 

parts of the tactual organ, which is the only sense-organ. The different 

kinds of sensible objects are perceived through its different parts, so 

that when these particular parts are destroyed w'e cannot perceive 

the corresponding objects. The blind fail to see colours because the 

particular part of the tactual organ which was located in the eye and 

was the means of colour-perception has been destroyed. The deaf 

cannot hear sounds because the particular part of the tactual organ 

which was located in the car-hole and was the means of sound- 

perception has been destroyed. 

This view is self-contradictory. If the perception of colours, 
sounds, etc., is held to be brought about by different parts of the 
tactual organ, then it contradicts the doctrine that the tactual organ 
is the only sense-organ. Arc the so-called special parts of the tactual 
organ of the nature of sense-organs or not ? If they are, then there 
arc many sense-organs, and the doctrine of a single sense-organ falls 
to the ground. If they arc not, then colours, sounds, etc., cannot be 
regarded as perceptible by the senses.® The hypothesis of a single sense- 
organ with different parts endowed with different powers amounts 
to the assumption of many sense-organs.® 

* Tanmairnmcva hi buddhlndriyamanekarupfldigrahaoasamarlhiunekam. 

Bhttmati, ii, 2, 10. * NS., iii, t, S*”?* 

8 NBh., iii, i, 5a. * NBh., iii, i, 53. 

» NV., pp. 389-390. • NM., p. 48a. 
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Further, the tactual organ cannot be regarded as the only sense- 

organ because, in that case, there would be simultaneous perception 

of colour, sound, and the like. The soul would come in contact with 

the mind, the mind with the single sense of touch, and the tactual 

organ with colour, sound, etc. Thus there would be simultaneous 

perception of them all. But it is not a fact of experience. Colour, 

sound, etc., are never perceived at the same time.^ Hence there is 

not a single sense-organ which apprehends all kinds of sensible 
objects. 2 


Moreover, the doctrine of a single sense-organ involves a con¬ 
tradiction. The tactual organ is prapyakari ; it can apprehend only 
those objects which it comes in contact with ; it cannot apprehend 
distant objects. But colour and sound can be perceived from a great 
distance. How, then, can they be perceived through the tactual 
organ ? If they are perceived through it though it does not come in 
contact with them, it should apprehend touch also without coming in 
contact with it. Or if the tactual organ can apprehend touch when it 
comes in contact with it, it should apprehend colour and sound also 

when it comes in contact with them. It should not operate on touch, 
colour, and sound in different ways. 

But it may be argued that the tactual organ is prapyakari in 

apprehending touch, and aprapyakari in apprehending colour and 

sound. If the tactual organ can apprehend colour without coming 

m contact with it, it should perceive hidden as well as unhidden colours, 

w ich is not a fact; and perception of colour near at hand and non- 

perception of colour at a distance would remain unexplained.^ 

Moreover, if the sense of touch is the only sense-organ, its 

deranpment or destruction would make all perception impossible.-* 

ut, in fact, we find that though one sense-organ is deranged or 

destroyed, we can perceive through the other sense-organs. Hence 
there is not a single sense of touch. 


1 

3 


This is the Nyaya View. 
NBh., iii, i, 57. 


^ NBh., ii, I, 56. 
^ NV., p. 391. 
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BOOK II 

Chapter II 


INDETERMINATE PERCEPTION AND 
DETERMINATE PERCEPTION 

§ I. Introduction 

The Indian thinkers generally recognize two distinct stages ol 
perception, indeterminate [mrvikalpa) and determinate [savikalpa). 
The former is the immediate apprehension of the mere form of an 
object, while the latter is the mediate perception of the object with 
its different properties and their relations to one another. The former 
is an undifferentiated and non-relational mode of consciousness 
devoid of assimilation and discrimination, analysis and synthesis. 
The latter is a differentiated and relational mode of consciousness 
involving assimilation and discrimination, analysis and synthesis. 
The former is purely sensory and presentative, while the latter is 

presentative-representative. The former is dumb and inarticulate— 

free from verbal images. The latter is vocal and articulate—dressed 

in the garb of verbal images. The former is abstract and indeterminate, 

while the latter is concrete and determinate. The former is what 

William James calls “ knowledge of acquaintance ”, and the latter 
is what he calls “ knowledge-about 

The distinction between indeterminate perception and determinate 
perception has for centuries engaged the attention of all schools of 
Indian thinkers, from both the psychological and epistemological 
points of view. Here we shall attempt a psychological analysis of these 
two stages of perception from the Indian standpoints. Though 
almost all the systems of Indian thought recognize the existence of 
indeterminate perception and determinate perception, they hold 
slightly different views about the nature of these two types of perception. 

Samkara holds that indeterminate perception apprehends the 
mere Being ’; it can apprehend neither an individual object nor 
ite properties j it is absolutely indeterminate. The Buddhist holds 
that perception is always indeterminate; there is no determinate 
perception j the so-called determinate perception is not perceptual 
in character. Indeterminate perception apprehends the specific 
individuality of an object {smlaksana) devoid of its generic character 
and other qualifications. Kumarila, the founder of the Bhatta school 
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MI...., holds ja. “ 

another school of Mimamsa holds hat in^^ 

apprehends both the Parthasarathimisra, a follower 

its object as an und.stmguishable ,he immediate 

of KumaHla, holds multiform properties such as 

apprehension or an o j name, but not as 

generality, ^sJatTr^isYa represents the Samkhya view 

of indeterminate *™fproper^^^^ The earlier 

pure and simple, unqualllied y P ? . ^ immediate 

Vaisesikas hold that ”1*'“™"’'' mrs of its object 

Sfaemildlm each olt. The ..tiler N.iyayiltas hold that 
heteTno difference between indeterminate perception and 

EESSrx: 

Weterminat. perception is the 

obiect which is not necessarily sensuous m character. J 

holds a different .iew. He regards indeterminate 

wi‘h its generic character in the shape of a strnctute («—*«») 
and also its relation to the individual. Thus most ^ ^ 

though they hold different views as <«;».™'“" “ Vdtou 

Xfion as determinate. The Sabdikas dso hold the same 
They hold that there can be no thought witliout languag , 

no nameless, indeterminate perception. No ^ ^ 

of determinate perception j only the Buddhist holds that 
determinate perception is not perceptual in character. We shal 

consider these different views in detail. 


§ 2. (i) Sathkara 

According to Samkara, indeterminate perception cannot apprehwd 
any qualifications whatsoever. It cannot apprehend even an objec 
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(e.g. mere jar, ghata\ and its generic nature (e.g. mere jarness, 
ghatatva) unrelated to each other, as some hold ; for tlie apprehension 
of these qualifications presupposes the apprehension of their difference, 
and difference means mutual non-existence, which is not apprehended 
even by determinate perception. So it can never be apprehended by 
indeterminate perception. Non-existence is apprehended by non¬ 
perception {anupalahdhi). Hence indeterminate perception apprehends 
the mere undifferenced “ Being ” (sattd), which is identical with 
universal consciousness. Thus Samkara regards indeterminate 
perception as absolutely indeterminate or devoid of all determinations. 
It neither apprehends an individual object nor its qualities ; it merely 
apprehends Being ” or existence (sanmdtravisayam).^ 


§ 3 " (*■) Buddhist 

Some hold that indeterminate perception apprehends an object 
{visesya) and its qualifications {viiesana) but not their relations to 
each other. But the Buddhist holds that indeterminate perception 
does not at all apprehend the qualifications of its object, viz. generality, 

name. They are the forms of 
mought {vtkalpay Perception is always presentative and hence 
indeterminate j it is free from all forms and determinations. It merely 
apprehends Ae specific individuality of its object {svalaksana) devoid 
of all quahfications.2 The so-called determinate perception is not 
perceptual in character, since it is a presentative-representative process 
and not produced by peripheral stimulation alone. The recollection 
of a name intervenes between the purely sensory presentation of an 
object and the determinate cognition of it as qualified by its name 

So the determinate cognition of a qualified object cannot be regarded 
as a perceptual process. ^ 

Thus the Buddhist agrees with gamkara in holding that 

indeterminate perception cannot apprehend the qualifications of its 

object. But he differs from Samkara in so far as he holds that 
e erminate perception does not apprehend the mere “ Being ” 
but the specific individuality of an object. Hence the indeterminL 
perception of the Buddhist is more determinate than that of Samkara. 

§ 4* (iii) Mimamsaka 

therf is”tn”^ immediately after peripheral stimulation 

there is an undefined and indeterminate perception of an object, 

^ SD.. pp. 126-7. NM., p. 92; gDP., p. 139. 3 pp., p 
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and staple, stai W so .he staple 
pe^n. I. arise, purely on. of *' »>;)'« J,,' ^.k.ra.um of 

apprehends only an '"r*'" “ inde.ermina.e percepuon 

generic and specific cha ’ j ; t^Q.fold aspect, generic 

rs;eei^rtr p 

trX:.r*::;»saVrhrw:.ernrina.^^^^^^^ 

“ i^^hr„dT'^i:naTr r;i“fLd s;.«c 
=?? Ef'k^^rrteLrrer”- 

Str The'specific character is peculiar to o- 

The former is inclusive, and the latter is exclusive. Inclusiveness o 

the generic character and exclusiveness of the specific character a 
not apprehended by indeterminate perception, since it apprehen 
ol or^dividual.' It cannot apprehend its object as speofic, smce 

it Lnot distinguish it from other objects ; I, 

obiect as generic, since it cannot assimilate it to other objects, i 

apprehends an object, pure and simple, not as qualified by its generic 

and specific characters. They qualify the object of indeterminate 

perception, which is their substratum, but they are not apprehended 

by it L qualifying its object. All that Kumarila means by mentioning 

the two-fold aspect of the object of indeterminate 

define the character of the objeci, and to emphasize that its object 

has a two-fold aspect, generic and specific.^ 

Prabhakara holds that indeterminate perception apprehends 

merely the individual object, which is the substrate of its 
specific characters, but it apprehends also the generm and specific 
characters of its object without apprehending their . 

is not an object of inference ; it is felt as perception, ^he Buddhist 

is wrong in holding that indeterminate perception apprehends merely 
the specific individuality (svalaksana), since we are distinctly conscious 

of the generic character (jati) in it. Samkara also is wrong m o mg 
that it apprehends merely the generic cliaracter (sSmSnyamOira), 
since we are distinctly conscious of the specific character m it. 
apprehends the bare nature {svarapamStra) of the generic character 
or community and the specific character or particularity but not me,r 
distinction from each other. Community (samSnya) is inclusive 


^ Na vi^e§o na sSmSnyarh tadSninianubhuyate, 

Tayoradharabhuta tu vyaktirevavasiyate.—aV., Sutra, iv, 113 
also Sutra, iv, 112, and 118, and Nyayaratnakara. 


See 
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{anugata) in character; it is common to many individuals; and 
particularity (visesa) is exclusive [vydvrtta) in character ; it is confined 
to a particular individual. The former is the ground of assimilation, 
and the latter of discrimination. Indeterminate perception is the 
immediate apprehension of an object with its generic and specific 
characters. But since it is devoid of assimilation and discrimination 
It cannot distinguish the two from each other and apprehend the object 
as belonging to a definite class. Indeterminate perception does not 
involve assimilation, discrimination, recollection, and recognition. 

But how is It that the generic character and the specific character 
of an object are apprehended by indeterminate perception, but not 
Jeir distinction ? Prabhakara replies that the apprehension of two 
different objects does not necessarily imply the apprehension of their 
ifference ; the apprehension of the difference between two objects 
involves an additional factor, viz. the apprehension of the distinctive 
characters of both these objects. Though indeterminate perception 
apprehends both the generic and specific characters of its object it 
cannot apprehend the difference between the two, because, having 
a single individual for its object, it cannot apprehend their distinctive 
racters, viz. mclusiveness and exclusiveness respectively 1 

its ohWr"’”""''' apprehends the generic character of 

B ob ect as generic and „s specific character as specific, because it 

assimilates its object to other like objects and distinguishes it from other 

unlike objects But i, may be objected dia, in demrminate perTeprion 

PP e generic character as generic and the specific character 

as specific, since it presupposes an apprehension of other like and 
unlike object which are not present to die sense-organ. PrabhaTra 

oDjects It ,s the self which apprehends all that can be apprehended 

the bL naturae e '"''""“"ate perception apprehends 

difference bet.«/L® Bmd“, 

tween them. But determinate perception distinguishes 


* PP-. Pp. 54-5. 
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different view. Kumarila ho eric character 

apprehends an individual .o¥c^") ^ Prabhakan. 

bamcter and the holds that 

distinction fro ^.‘ffprpntiated and non-relational 

factors viz the qualified object and its qualifying properties 

differeLiates them from and relates them “ 

integrates them into the unity of ”), 

as being qualified by a particular substance (e.g. this IS with a staff ), 
as being endowed with a particular quality (e.g, this is white ^) as 
doS a%articular action (e.g. “thkis going”), and as bearing a 

narticular name fe.e;. this is Dittha ). - . i • * 

Gaga Bhatta also holds a similar view. He defines mdetermina e 

perceptL as 'the apprehension of an object and its ^ 

It does Lt apprehend its object as a qualified substance and its generic 

character as its qualifying property. Just after the contact of an o^ec 

with a sense-organ there is the apprehensmn of 

object in which the generic character and the specific character a 

not yet differentiated from each other.^ , u u 

Gaga Bhatta’s view resembles that of Visvanatha, who holds that 

indeterminate perception apprehends an object (ghata) and its generic 

character (ghatatva) as unrelated to each other. It also resem 

the view of Prabhakara, who holds that indeterminate perception 

1 Samanyaviiesau dve vastuni pratipadyamanam pratyaksaiii_ pratha- 
mamutpadyate. . . . Savikalpantu tatprsthabhavi te eva vastuni samanyaviSe 

satmana pratipadyate. PP., p. 54 and p. 55. _ co„;ig!i 1 nalcaii] 

2 Nlrvikalpakamanekakaraiii vastu sammugdham grhnati, savikalpaka 

tvekaikakaraiii jatyadikam vivicya visayikaroti. SD., p. 140. 

3 6D., pp. 139-HO- 

* Bhattacintamani, p. 21. 
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apprehends an object in which the generic character {samanya) and 
the specific character [viiesa) are not distinguished from each other. 

Ga^ Bhatta holds that indeterminate perception is an object of 
perception. There is a distinct apprehension that there is something. 
Some hold that indeterminate perception is an object of inference. 
It is inferred from determinate perception of a qualified object, which 
presupposes indeterminate perception of its qualifying properties. 
Others hold that there is no need of assuming the existence of 
indeterminate perception to account for determinate perception. The 
intercourse of an object and its qualifications with the sense-organs 
IS the condition of determinate perception. Indeterminate perception 
of qualifications is not the condition of determinate perception of 
a qualified object. Gaga Bhatta holds that indeterminate perception 
IS not an object of inference. It is not merely a logical stage in the 
development of perception. It is a distinct psychological process. It 
apprehends an undifferentiated mass of many properties which are 
not related to the object in the subject-predicate relation. 

Gaga Bhatta defines determinate perception as the apprehension 
^aqu^ified object, its qualifications, and the relation between the 
^0. This definition closely resembles that of Nllakantha. Gaga 
Bhatta accep^ the Neo-Naiyayika definition of determinate 
perception. Like ParthasarathimisVa, he divides determinate 

S^dT "" ** apprehends an object as 

qualified by a genus, a substance, an attribute, an action, and a name 2 


§ 5- (iv) The Samkhya 

Aniruddha holds that perception is of two kinds, indeterminate 

pe ception. They define perception as a non-erroneous comition 
ftee from imagination (ia/fanj). Imagination is the apprehenSn of 

BhlttaSS” « jMnad. s.,iUp,„, 

* Bhattacintamani, p, 21 . 
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defect 1 And this direct apprehension or perception is either 

^ J -of. nr determinate. Indeterminate perception is the 

indeterminate f„nobiect free from all associations of name, 

i„„,edia.eapp,ehe„s,on I' 

-P—tolves the Lllectiop of 
a prescntative repre ^ P ^ perceived in the past 

a Ja’re tought'back to consciousness by the law of similarity. The 
”?celn of an object reminds us of its name heard m dre past, 
remind us of the class to which it belongs, and so on. And Ais 

perception of an object as having a particular name, and belonging 

to a particular class, is called by a special name, viz. determinate 
perLption because^ it contains an additional factor of representation 

'^Th! Buddtists may argue that the so-called determinate percepjon 
involves an element of representation, and so cannot be regarded as 
perception. But Aniruddha contends that the representative element 
d^es L harm to the conditions of perception, nor does it in any way 
vktrthe perceptual character of the cognition. The name of an 
object revived in memory by the perception of it does not vitiate the 
perceptual character of the determinate cognition. _ A_ name is an 

So the terminate perception of an object as bearing a particular 
name can apprehend its real nature, though it involves the recollection 

‘ Vi«patimism also recognizes the distinction bemeen 
indeterminate and determinate perception. He defines 'l^^etermina 

In object, pure and simple, devoid of the relationship between the 
qualiSed object and its qualifications. And he defines detetminate 
Lception as the definite cognition of an object ^ qualtSei ^ 
its generic character, specific character, and other properte. 
Indeterminate perception is the function of the external senses 5 jhey 
give us a non-relational apprehension of an object unqu i e y 
properties. Determinate perception is the function of mams or Ae 
central sensory. It distinguishes the generic character from the speafic 
character, and apprehends its object as qualified by them. 1 
external senses are the organs of indeterminate perception, w i e 

1 Adustasaksatkaripramajanakasamagrijanitam pratyaksam. SSV., i, 89. 

2 SSV.’, i, 89. , 

3 Samjna hi smaryamanapi pratyaksatvam na badhate. _ 

Samininah sa tatastha hi na rupacchadanakfama.—SSV., 1, 59. 
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manas is the organ of determinate perception. The external senses 
apprehend an object as merely “ this ”, not as “ like this ” or “ unlike 
this ^ Assimilation and discrimination which are involved in 
determinate perception are the functions oi manas.^ 

Vijnanabhiksu also distinguishes between indeterminate and 
determinate perception. But his view is slightly different from that of 
Vacaspati. Vacaspati holds that we have indeterminate perception 
through the external senses, which give us only an unconnected mass 

* 1 ^ ^^te perception through 

the internal organ of manas, which converts it into a concrete object 

of perception by assimilation and discrimination. Vijnanabhiksu 

on the other hand, holds that we have both indeterminate and 

determinate perception through the external senses. Manas does not 

play any part in determinate perception. Up to the stage of determinate 

perception the external senses do everything. Assimilation and 

discrimination, analysis and synthesis are not the functions of manas 

'u senses. Vijnanabhiksu cites the authority of Vyasa, 

who holds that we perceive an object as endued with generic and 
specific chameters (sa-ma-nyavisesa-tma-) through the external senses.« 

qu!li itr of'fv can directly perceive the determinate 

qualities of things without any intervention of manas, whereas 

Va^pat. ascribes to manas the power of arranging the sense-data 

determlna?^” 3"v-'‘ indeterminate sense-data 

^enbe the interpretative processes of assimilation and discriminatio^ 
the external senses. They are essentially the functions of manas. 


§ 6. (v) The Vaisesikas 

of “ object 

. "fr of inde.arn.i„ate 

STK., 27. 

" SPB., li, 32. 

4 of Indian Philosophy, vol. i, p. 225. 
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perception. It is the immediate apprehension of the mere form of 
an object, which is purely a presentative process free from all 
determinations and representative elements.^ It apprehends both the 
generic character and the specific character of its object as an 
indistinguishable mass. It does not analyse its object into its component 
qualities, generic and specific, distinguish them from each other, and 
combine them together by a synthetic act of apperception. It 
apprehends its object with its generic and specific characters, but does 
not apprehend the generic character as generic and the specific 
character as specific, since it apprehends a single individual beloriging 
to a class, and cannot therefore assimilate it to other like objects, 
and distinguish it from other unlike objects. Thus both generic and 
specific characters are apprehended by indeterminate perception, but 
they are not differentiated from each otlier and recognized as such. 
It is only at the stage of determinate perception that the generic and 
specific characters are distinguished from each other, and the object 
is recognized as belonging to a definite class. If the generic and specific 
characters were not apprehended by indeterminate perception, they 
could not be distinguished from each other by determinate perception. 
Hence it cannot be denied that indeterminate perception apprehends 
both common and distinctive features of an object. But it cannot 
recognize them as such because it is a purely presentative process, 
and consequently cannot revive the subconscious impressions of other 
individuals perceived in the past. It cannot recognize the generic 
character of its object as common to the whole class, and its distinctive 
characters as peculiar to it alone, which distinguish it from all other 
objects of the same class.” Thus Sridhara’s view is similar to that of 
Prabhakara. 

Sivaditya agrees with Prasastapada and $rldhara in his view on 
the nature of indeterminate and determinate perception. He defines 
the former as the apprehension of the bare nature of an object 
(vastusvarupamatra)^ and the latter as the apprehension of an object 
as qualified by its properties (vishta).^ ^ariikara Mi^ra also agrees 
with ^rldhara in his view of indeterminate and determinate perception. 
He holds that in the perception of substances, qualities, and actions 
there is a determinate consciousness of these individual objects as 
qualified by their generic characters. And this determinate 
apprehension presupposes an indeterminate apprehension of the 

1 Svarupasyalocanaiuiltriiiii grahanamatram vikalparahitam pratyak- 
saiiiatrainiti ySvat. NK., p. 189. 

* NK., pp. 189-100. 

> $P.. P. 68. 
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individual objects which are qualified and the generic characters 
which qualify them. And this indeterminate apprehension is produced 
by the intercourse of the individual objects (visesa) and their generic 
characters {sdmanya) with the sense-organs. This is called 
indeterminate perception. It apprehends both common characters 
{samanya) and individual characters (visesa) of its object but not the 
relation between them. It is only at the stage of determinate perception 
that this relation is apprehended, and a particular substance, quality, 
or action is recognized as “ this is a substance ”, “ this is a quality ”, 
or this is an action Determinate perception is due to three 
auses, viz. indeterminate perception of the qualifying properties, 
intercourse of the qualified object with a sense-organ, and non¬ 
apprehension of the absence of connection between the qualified 
object and its qualifying properties.2 Thus ^amkara Misra’s view is 
substantially the same as that of Sridhara. 


§ 7 * ('^0 The Naiyayikas 


Vatsyayana recognizes a nameless perception which may be called 

indeterminate perception. An object may be perceived even without 

^ apprehension of its name. When an object is perceived along with 

ite name and their relation to each other it is said to be apprehended 

by determinate perception. Determinate perception has the same 

object as indeterminate perception, but it differs from the latter in 

apprehending an additional factor, viz. the name of its object revived 

in memory by association. The former is mixed up with the verbal 

image of the name of its object, while the latter is free from verbal 
images.® 

Jayanta Bhat^ discusses the different views of indeterminate 
perception in the following manner;_ 


(I j Some (e.g. Buddhists) hold that the object of indeterminate 
perception is the specific individual [svalaksana) as distinct from all 
otner homogeneous and heterogeneous objects.^ 

(2) Some (e.g. Samkaraj hold that the object of indeterminate 
perception is Being which is the summum genus.^ 


^ vsu., viii, I, 6. 

* ^'^■^•ftajfiane vifesanajM: 


rahasya karanatvav _ 

*NBh,i; 1,4.” ' 

J Sj^J'f'^yafiya-paravjttaifa svalak?anam, NM.. p. 07 
* Mahasamanyam satta. NM„ p, 98. ’ ^ 


isargS- 
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h) Some (e.g. Sabdikas) hold that the object of indeterrainate 
perception is the word denoting the object, which constitutes i s 

““W o’hem hold that the object of indeterminate pemeption is 
a multiform object qualified by the different forms of quality, action, 

substance, genus, etc.^ 

Tayanta Bhatta offers the following criticism of the Buddhist view. 

If indeterminate’perception apprehends only the specific individuality 

of its object, how do its common features suddenly enter into the 
determinate cognition ? In fact, the consciousness of generality must 
be already imbedded in indeterminate perception, which is only 
brought to relief by determinate perception. The consciousness of 
the class-character must be implicit in indeterminate percepuon.^ 
Tayanta Bhatta rejects the Vedantist view also on the following 
ground. Mere “ Being ” or existence {satta) wnnot be regarded as 
the object of indeterminate perception. For, if it apprehends the mere 
being or bare existence of its object, how can its particular features 
be perceived ? The existence of an object can never be perceived 

apart from its different qualities.® 

Jayanta Bhatta rejects the ^abdika view also on the ground that 

indeterminate perception can never apprehend the name of its object, 
since it presupposes the apprehension of the relation of the object to 
its name, and indeterminate perception, being of the nature of non¬ 
relational apprehension, can never apprehend any relation.^ Jayanta s 

criticism will be given in detail later on, 

Jayanta Bhatta rejects the fourth view also. It is curious to 

hold that indeterminate perception has for its objects all the different 

qualities taken together, viz. quality, action, substantiality, generality, 

etc. They do not always exist in an object. Sometimes we perceive 

generality, sometimes substantiality, sometimes action, sometimes 

quality, and so on. So the object of indeterminate perception cannot 

be regarded as a multiform object with all its qualifying properties. 

Jayanta Bhatta concludes that the object of indeterminate 

perception is essentially the same as that of determinate perception ; 

the only difference between them lies in the fact that the former is 

devoid of all reference to a name ^ and hence free from verbal images, 

while the latter apprehends the name of its object and is thus mixed 

^ Vagrupam tattvam. NM., p. 9 ^* 

2 Gunakriyadravyajatibhedadirusitam ^abalaih vastu. NM., p. 

3 NM., p. 98. 

^ NM., p. 99. 

® ^abdollekhavivarjita. NM., p. 99. 
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up with verbal images. Both the types of perception apprehend 
generality, substantiality, quality, and action. But the former is 
nameless, dumb, and inarticulate, while the latter is \ocal and 
articulate. Thus determinate perception differs from indeterminate 
perception only in apprehending the name of its object.^ 

Bhasarvajna defines indeterminate perception as apprehension 
of the bare nature of an object immediately after peripheral stimula- 
tion.2 Thus he agrees with Prasastapada and Sivaditya. Vasudeva 
points out that immediately after the intercourse of an object with 
a sense-organ there is no recollection of its relation to a name and 
other qualifications. So there is only an immediate apprehension 
of the mere existence of the object apart from its qualities. And this 
is called indeterminate perception.^ Jayasimhasari points out that 
immediately after sense-object-intercourse there is an immediate 
apprehension of the bare existence of an object, which is free from 
recollection and cognition of time and special properties. 

But it may be argued that as soon as there is the sensc-object- 
intercourse determinate perception emerges into consciousness and 
we are not conscious of indeterminate perception arising before 
determinate perception. So there is no indeterminate perception. 
But Jayasimhasari urges that we are not distinctly conscious of 
indeterminate perception arising before determinate perception in 
our adult experience because, owing to habit, as soon as indeterminate 
perception arises determinate perception supervenes and shuts out 
the former from our view. This is the reason why, in our adult 
experience, as soon as we perceive that an object exists we perceive 
what it is. But we are distinctly conscious of indeterminate percep¬ 
tion in perceiving an entirely new object, where habit does not 

convert indeterminate perception into determinate perception 
at once.^ 

Bha^rvajna defines determinate perception as the apprehension 
of an object qualified by its qualifications such as name, substance 
quality, action, genus, and non-existence. The concept of name 
(^mjna) enters into such a determinate perception as “this is 
eva atta . The concept of substance [dravya) enters into such 
a determinate perception as “the man is with a stick”. The 

^ NM., p. 99. 

_ * y^tusvarupamatrJvabhasakam nirvikalpakam yatha prathamaksasan- 
nipatajam jnanam. Nyayaslra, p. 4. ^ maxsasan 

» Nyayasarapadapafieika, p. 15. 

ki, \ ^^J'y^sadaiayam savikalpasyaiutpaditvannirvikalpanupalambhe’ oyana- 

bhyasadaiayam tasya sphutopalambhat. NTD., p. 86. ^ 
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ronceot of quality (guna) enters into such a determinate perception 
as “ the cloth is white The concept of action {karman) enters 

into such a determinate perception as “the man IS going . The 

concept of genus {samanya) enters into such a determinate perception 
as “ this is a cow The concept of non-existence {abhava) enters 
into such a determinate perception as “ the ground is without a jar ^ 
Varadaraja also holds that indeterminate perception apprehends 
an obiect in itself devoid of all qualifications such as name, class, 
substance, quality, action, and the like ; and determinate perception 
apprehends an object as qualified by these qualifiwtions. 

Vasudeva raises an interesting question. What is the organ of 
determinate perception ? Is it the external sense-organs or the 
internal organ of manas ? Vasudeva holds that if the same external 
sense-organ apprehends the qualified object {vUesya) and its qualifica¬ 
tions (visesana), 

perception. But if the qualified object and its qualifications are 
apprehended by different external sense-organs, then the internal 
organ or manas should be regarded as the organ of determinate 
perception. For example, the visual organ is the organ of the 
determinate perception of a white cloth because it apprehends the 
cloth as well as its white colour. But the manas is the organ of the 
determinate perception of an object with a name such as this is 
Devadatta", because “this” is apprehended by the visual orpn 
which cannot apprehend its name, and the name (Devadatta) is 
remembered by the manas. The manas also is the organ of the 
determinate perception of a fragrant flower because the flower 
is apprehended by the visual organ, and its fragrance by the olfactory 
organ. The manas synthesizes the discrete presentations of the 
flower and its fragrance given by two different sense-organs into the 
composite percept of a fragrant flower. This is a type of 

apperception.^ ^ 

Ke&vamisra describes the process of perception as follows. 
The self comes in contact with the manas. The manas comes 
in contact with a sense-organ. And the sense-organ comes in contact 
with an object. The sense-organ can manifest an object when 
it gets at, and is related to, the object. Then immediately after Ae 
sense-object-intercourse there arises an indeterminate perception 
of an object as “ this is something ”. It is the apprehension of the 
mere existence of the object devoid of all its qualifications such as 


1 NyayasarapadapaficikS, p. i4- 

^ TR., p. 6o, 
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name, class, and the like. It is followed by determinate perception. 
It is the apprehension of the object as qualified by name, class, and 
other qualifications. It apprehends the relation between the 
qualified object and the qualifications. It connects them together 
by the subject-predicate relation. Indeterminate perception is 
vague and abstract. Determinate perception is definite and concrete. 
The former is the apprehension of an object as something. The 
latter is the apprehension of an object as having a certain name, 
as belonging to a certain class, or as having a certain quality.^ 

Kesavamis'ra raises an interesting question here. There are 
three factors in the production of an effect. There is an instrument 
ikarana ); there is an operation of the instrument (vyapara) ; and 
there is a result of the instrument (phala). When a tree is cut by 
an axe, the axe is the instrument of cutting ; the conjunction of 
the axe with the tree is the operation of the axe ; and the cutting 
of the tree is the result. So in every act of perception there are three 
factors. When we have indeterminate perception just after sense- 
object-contact, the sense-organ is the instrument {karana) of indeter¬ 
minate perception, the sense-object-contact is the operation {vyapara) 
or intermediate agency, and indeterminate perception is the result 
{:phala) of the operation. When we have determinate perception 

a ter indeterminate perception, the sense-object-intercourse is the 
instrument J^ara^a), indeterminate perception is the intermediate 

and determinate perception is the result (p/ia/a). 
hen after determinate perception we perceive that the object ought 
to be accepted, or rejected, or neither accepted nor rejected, indeter¬ 
minate perception is the instrument ( 4 ara»a), determinate perception 
IS the intermediate agency (vydpa-ra), and the apprehension of 
^ceptebihty, rejectabihty, or neutrality of the object is the result 


§ 8. (vii) The Neo-Naiyayikas 

indeterminate perception as the non-relational 

and the like. Visvanatha elaborates the view of Gahgesa^ He 
defines indeterminate perception as the apprehension of an object and 
generic character as unrelated to each other Immediate^ after 
Ae intercourse of a sense-organ with the object. For inLnce 
immediately after the contact of a jar with the visual organ we 
cannot perceive it as belonging to the class of jars j we perceive the 

1 Hniii ^ _ * 


^ TBh., p. 5. 


* Tattvacintamani, vol. i (B.I.), p. 8oq. 
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j., ..d.. j™. I.--' 

clnrictcr and perceive it as belonging to a particular class. 

According to Visvanatha, indeterminate perception .s_ not an 
object of perLption. It is a non-relational mode of consciousness. 

I twLn them. It does not apprehend any subject-predicate relation 
And since it is purely non-relational m character, it cannot be 
appropriated by the self. A cognition can be appropriated by the 

object Lata). For instance, when we have the determinate percep¬ 
tion of a jar as qualified by its generic character, we can appropriate 
It to the self and distinctly apprehend it as our own experience. 
Here the cognition of the jar qualifies the self-appropriated cognition 
{anuvyavasaya). The jar qualifies the cogmnon of the jar _ And 
the generic character of the jar {ghatatva) qualifies the jar. All these 
qualifications qualify the self-appropriated determinate perception 
of the jar. But in indeterminate perception there is no apprehension 
of any qualification {vUesana) as qualifying an object^ {visesya). 
Though it apprehends an object and its generic character, it does no 
apprehend the relation between them. It cannot apprehend the 
object as qualified by its generic character. So in indeterminate 
perception of a jar its generic character is not the qualification 
(prakara) of consciousness; and unless there is a qualification o 
consciousness it cannot be appropriated by the self and be an object 
of distinct apprehension. Indeterminate perception is not an object 

of perception. It is supersensuous and imperceptible.^ 

This argument does not seem to be convincing. Indeterminate 
perception is vague and indistinct consciousness. _ How, then, can 
it be an object of distinct consciousness ? It is simple, immediate, 
non-relational apprehension. So it cannot be referred to die sell. 
But because it cannot be distinctly felt as the self’s experience, it 

cannot be said that it is not an object of perception. 

Annambhatta defines indeterminate perception as the immediate 
apprehension of an object with its properties without apprehending 
the relation between them.^ He defines determinate perception 
as the apprehension of the relation between the qualified object 

1 Prathamatah ghataghatatvayorvaisistyanavagahi jnanam jayate, tadeva 

nirvikalpam. SM., 5^- 

2 SM., 58. 

2 Vi^esana-vi^esya-sambandhanavagahi jnanam. TSD., p. 3 *^* 
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(visesya) and its qualifications {vimana\ viz. name, genus, and the 

like.i 

Nilakantha holds a slightly different view. He holds that 
indeterminate perception is the mere apprehension of an object 
{visesya\ its qualifications {visesana)^ and the relation of inherence 
[samavaya) without their mutual connection. It does not recognize 
ite object as a qualified thing {y)tsesya\ its qualifications as qualifica¬ 
tions {yhesand)^ and the relation of inherence as subsisting between 
the two. The mutual connection among these elements is appre¬ 
hended by determinate perception. Thus unlike Visvanatha and 
Annambhatta, Nilakantha makes the relation of inherence also an 
object of indeterminate perception, though not the connection of 
this relation with the qualified object and the qualifications.^ But 

he agrees with them in regarding indeterminate perception as an 
immediate sensory presentation of an object. 


as 


§ 9 * Neo~Samkarite 

Dharmarajadhvarindra, the author of Vedantaparibhasa, also 
holds that indeterminate perception is the immediate apprehension 
of an object without apprehending its relations ; but it may not be 
sensuous in character .3 The cognitions produced by such sentences 
this is Deyadatta'\ {so'yam Devadattah) “that thou art” 
{tamarnan) are indeterminate perceptions. Determinate perception 
IS the relational apprehension of an object such as “ I know the jar ” « 

But how can these cognitions be perceptual in character, since 
^ey are not produced by the sense-organs ? Are they not verbal 

coen ZT perceptual character of a 

g ition does not lie in its sensuous origin, but in the identification 

the apprehending mode {pramana-caitanya) with the apprehended 

object iprameya-caitanya) which is capable of being perceJvd and 

present at the time of the cognition. And these characteristics of 

rbi..? Devadatta, apprehended 

to'^th ^ j apprehending mental mode which goes out 

to the object and identifies itself with its object. So the cSniZ 

produced by such a sentence as “ this is Devadatta^' satisfies all the 

^ P- 30. 

4 tu samsarganavagahi jnanam. VP n 8 q 

Savikalpakam vai^istyavagahi jfianam. VP., p. 89. 
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conditions of perception, and consequently must be regarded as 
perceptual in character. Likewise in the cognition produced by 
such a sentence as “ that thou art ”, the cognizing self itself becomes 
the object of cognition so that there is an identification of the appre¬ 
hending mental mode with the apprehended object. Hence, this 
cognition also must be regarded as perceptual in character. 

Further, it may be objected : How can the cognition of such a 
proposition as “ that thou art ” be indeterminate in character ? 
Does it not apprehend the relation between the subject and the 
predicate ? Does it not apprehend the meaning of the subject, 
the meaning of the predicate, and the relation between the two ? 
If it does not apprehend the relation between the two terms of the 
proposition, it cannot understand the meaning of the proposition. 
If it does apprehend the relation between the two, then it cannot 
be regarded as an indeterminate perception, 

Dharmarajadhvarlndra says that it is not necessary to apprehend 
the meaning of the subject, the meaning of the predicate and the 
relation between the two to comprehend the meaning of a proposition. 
If we can only understand the intention of the speaker, we can 
understand the meaning of a proposition. The import of a proposition. 


therefore, is not always understood by apprehending the relation 
between the different parts of the proposition. Moreover, according 
to the ^amkarite, the proposition “ that thou art ” is an analytical 
proposition ; it is not a synthetic proposition as Ramanuja and 
Madhva hold. There is no synthetic relation between the subject 
and the predicate of this proposition ; but there is simply an identity 
of essence or co-essentiality between the subject and the predicate. 
In this proposition there is no relation of conjunction, inherence, 
cause and effect, or any other kind of relation (samsarga) ; such a 
proposition is called an akhanddriha proposition, ^e import of which 
can be understood without apprehending the relations among its 
different parts. Hence the perception of the import of such a pro¬ 
position as that thou art ” does not apprehend the relation between 

its subject and predicate; and, therefore, it is non-relational or 
indeterminate.^ 


Thus, according to the Neo-^ariikarite, any non-relational 
consciousness of a presentative character, in which there is an 
identification of the apprehending mental mode with the apprehended 
object, be it produced by the sense-organs or not, must be regarded 
as an indeterminate perception.^ 


^ VP., pp. 90-101, and Sikhflniani, 
2 Chapter VIII. 
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Mahadevananda Sarasvatl, the author of Tattvanusandhdna^ 
differs from other ^amkarites. He does not recognize the distinction 
of indeterminate and determinate perception. He says that tiie 
Vais'esikas divide perception into two kinds, viz. indeterminate 
perception and determinate perception, and regard the former as non¬ 
qualified or non-relational apprehension and the latter as qualified 
or relational apprehension. But this view is wrong. There is 
no proof of the existence of nameless indeterminate perception.1 
The Vais'esikas argue that indeterminate perception is inferred from 
determinate perception as its invariable condition. Determinate 
perception is the apprehension of an object as qualified by its properties. 
But there an be no perception of an object as qualified unless there 
IS already the perception of its qualifying properties, which is indeter- 
minate. This argument is wrong. The determinate perception 
of a qualified object is not produced by the indeterminate perception 
o lAe qualifications but by the intercourse of the qualifications 

with the sense-organs.2 So the hypothesis of indeterminate per¬ 
ception IS gratuitous. ^ 


^ 1 U, 


( ia ; Jt^amanuj 




w 

According to Ramanuja, both indeterminate perception and 
IndetermTnar'“‘’''°" with difference. 

Indeterminate perception is not the apprehension of an absolutelv 
unqualified and undifferenced object or mere “ Being ”, as Samkara 
holds nor the apprehension of a qualified object and fts qualifications 

S tut it c r Nyaya-Vaifeika and Mimamsaka 

apprehending some special feature ofX Ael”??' 

arrangement of its parts (samsthSna-vilesa\ ^ 

cintakaustubha, p. 141'! “^nabhavat. TattvauttsanJidva on Advaita- 

8 ibid., p I 4 I 

^esara^C S” Ti! viyuktasya Vanam na sarvavi- 
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an object qualified by some qualities, e.g. its generic character in 
the shape of a particular configuration (samsthana) of its pa.rts, etc., 
because in determinate perception only those qualities which were 
apprehended by indeterminate perception are remembered and 

recognized,^ 

The only difference between indeterminate perception and 
determinate perception lies in the fact that the former is the percep¬ 
tion of the first individual among a number of objects belonging to 
the same class, while the latter is the perception of the second 
individual, third individual, and so on. In the perception of the 
first cow, there is indeed the apprehension of the class-character 
of the cow in the shape of her particular configuration, viz. dewlap 
and the like, but there is no consciousness of this generic character 
being common to all the cows, since there is no perception of other 
cows except the first cow in indeterminate perception. But in the 
perception of the second individual, third individual, and so on, this 
generic character is recognized as the common character of the whole 
class. Thus in the indeterminate perception of the first individual 
there is an apprehension of its generic character in the shape of a 
particular arrangement of parts, but it is not recognized as common 
to the whole class. Thus what was indeterminate in the perception 
of the first individual of a class becomes determinate in the perception 
of the second individual, third individual, and so on. Hence, the 
former is called indeterminate perception, and the latter, determinate 
perception. In indeterminate perception there is the apprehension 
of the generic character in the shape of a particular structure, since 
an object having a structure {samsthdnin) can never be perceived 
apart from its structure (samsthana). In determinate perception 
we perceive in addition to the object possessing a structure, and the 
structure itself, the character of the structure as being common to 
the whole class.^ 

Vehkatanatha elaborates the view of Ramanuja, He defines 
indeterminate perception as perception devoid of recognition, and 
determinate perception as perception involving recognition. The 
former is pure perception, while the latter is recognitive perception. 
The former is a presentative process, while the latter is a presentative- 
representative process,^ The object of both indeterminate and 

^ Nirvikalpamapi saviksavisayameva, savikalpake svasminnanubhuta- 
padarthavifistapratisandli 5 nahetutvat. R.B., i, i, i, 

2 R.B., i, I, I. 

® Sapratyavaraar^apratyak§am savikalpam. Tadrahitam pratyaksaib 
nirvikalpam. Nylyapari^uddhi, p, 77. 
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^ SV.,sutra 4 , 112. 
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1 Cf. Nilakantha. * 

2 NyayaparHuddhi with comnientaryi pp« 77 
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not devoid of all qualifications but as qualified by some qualifications. 
It apprehends the relation between its object and some qualifications. 
Vehkatanatha also holds that indeterminate perception apprehends 
not only the qualified object and its qualifications, but also the relation 
between them. Thus the Ramanujist does not regard indeterminate 
perception as a non-relational mode of consciousness, as all others 
hold, but as a relational experience. This is almost a denial of 
indeterminate perception. But if the indeterminate perception 
of the Ramanujist has a semblance of indeterminateness, Madhva, 
Vallabha, and Bhartrhari deny the possibility of indeterminate 
perception altogether. 

The Madhva Vedantist holds that all perception is determinate. 
He defines perception as the concrete apprehension of an object 
with its determinate forms. It is of eight kinds. It may be the 
apprehension of an object as qualified by a substance, or a quality, 
or an action, or a name, or generality, or particularity, or inherence, 
or non-existence. Perception is always concrete and determinate ; 
it is never without any form. The Madhva Vedantist does not 
recognize formless, indeterminate, non-relational apprehension.^ 

The Vallabhite also does not admit the possibility of indeterminate 
perception. Purusottamaji Maharaja, a follower of Vallabha, 
says that all knowledge is determinate. All knowledge is in the form^ 
of judgment, and all judgment involves a subject-predicate relation 
So perceptual judgment also is a determinate relational consciousness 
involving a subject-predicate relation. Determinate relational 
consciousness does not presuppose indeterminate consciousness 
of the terms of the relation. The consciousness of the terms of the 
relation is as determinate as the consciousness of the relation. For 
example, determinate perception of a man with a stick {dandtn) does 
not presuppose indeterminate perception of the stick, but’ definite 
and determinate perception of it. Otherwise the stick can never 
be used as a term of the relation.^ “ Relational consciousness always 
demands a definite knowledge of the terms of relation, and definite¬ 
ness implies determinateness. Indeterminate knowledge is then 

predSn^’’'®^' definiteness and definiteness involves 


Purusotta^jl Maharaja recognizes two kinds of determinate 
perception : (i) vtitsfabuddhi, and (aj samQhavalamhana. Filista- 
buddhi IS the determinate apprehension of an object as qualified‘by 

® Dr. M. N. Sirkar, Comparative Studies in Fedantism, pp. 240-1. 
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Tt- m?iv assuine another form called vlsista^ 
H is the'q.aUfied form o«e.e™inate apprehe„,on. 
It apprehends an object (e.g. man) qualified by a quafifica^lon 

which again is qualified by another fgo* am 
vmBtva-tuddh! is more complex than v,st!ta-buddh,. Both “e 

deteminate and relational consciousness. The former is ''“j 

relational consciousness, while the latter - J “ 


AJUailtrOO, -- 1 • -1_ 

Vishta-buddhi apprehends the relation between a 

Vimta-vaiiistya-buddhi apprehends the 


consciousness. 

subiect and a predicate. .■ —--- ^ ^ , 

relation between a subject and a predicate, which m its mrn involves 

a subject-predicate relation. Samuhalambanabuddht is the deter¬ 
minate consciousness of the relation of a qualified object and its 
qualification, e.g. a man, a stick, and the conjunction between them. 
It assumes another form. The determinate consciousness of a 
collection of objects such as a jar, a cloth, and a pillar is a qualified 
form of samuhalambanabuddhi or combining consciousness. It is 

called visista-samuhdlaTnbancibuddht.^ 


% 12 . 



'The ^abdika 


Bhartrhari and other ^abdikas hold that an object is identical 
with its name ; so when an object is apprehended it is apprehended 
along with its name. There can be no thought without language. 
All cognitions are, as it were, interpenetrated by names. Even 
children and dumb persons perceive objects along with their names 
known in their previous births. Hence there can be no nameless 

or indeterminate perception.^ 

Further, the Sabdikas argue that all practical uses and actions 
follow upon determinate perceptions; hence there is no need of 
assuming the existence of indeterminate perception.^ 


§ 13. The Naiyayika Criticism of the Ssbdika View 

Vacaspatimi^ra has elaborately criticized the doctrine m 
Nyayavdrtikatatparyatikd. If objects are identical with their nam^ 
as the gabdika holds, are they identical with the eternal sound {Sahda 
Brahma) or with conventional words which are heard ? The firet 
alternative is untenable. We never perceive the identity of sensible 


1 PrasthSnaratnakara, p. 13. ^ 

2 Na so’sti pratyato loke yah kbdSnugamadrte. Anuviddhamiva jflanan 

am iabdena gamyate. NVTT., p. 83 ; TR., p. 61 ; NM., P* 

3 Vyavasayatmakatvena sarvasya vyavaharayogyatvat. NK., 189. 
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sounds with the supersensible eternal sound. The second alternative 
also cannot be maintained. If objects are identical with their names, 
then children and dumb persons can never perceive objects, since 
they never perceive names. It is absurd to hold that they perceive 
the identity of objects with their names heard in their past lives. 
Moreover, different cognitions are produced by different objects, 
and not by different names. A visual perception can apprehend only 
a colour; it can never apprehend a sound or a name. Likewise 
an auditory perception can apprehend only a sound ; it can never 
apprehend a colour. If an object, say, a colour, were identical 
wim Its name, then a blind man would perceive colour through his 
auditory organ as he perceives its name through it ; and a deaf man 

also would perceive a name through his visual organ as he perceives 
the object through it. But this is absurd. 

Hence, Vacaspatimisra concludes that those who have not vet 
learned the meanings of words, or the relation of words to their 
o jects, must have nameless, indeterminate perception of objects 
Even those who_ are well versed in the meanings of words, have at 
first a nameless, indeterminate perception of an object, which revives 
Ae subconscious impression of its name perceived in the past, and, 

TeOcnA ^he name, forms determinate 

Jayanta Bhatta wrongly represents the ^abdika view of percep¬ 
tion and criticizes it. He says that according to some, the object 

dfe ^ ot name which constitutes 

fiere The Sabdika holds that all cognitions apprehend objects 
ogeAer w,d. Aeir names , daere is no nanaeles ^l.n ' „ 

impossible, bo the Sabdika does not hold that the object of 

e^teTofTndT'’”'’'' *■“' 'h' 

existence of indeterminate perception altogether. 

that wrong in holding 

^ iv V IT., pp. 83-4. 

Vjgtupam apart eanva* p,^sya manvate. NM., p. ,8. 
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K There can never be the comprehension of a name, if the 
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hended, or if being perceive m t e p . indeterminate 

cep,.on the rela .Kociation. 

;:fa pL elational pr.sen.a.iv. cognition. Hence ,t cannot 

VairSjaX "epeTtstrettguntenta of Vicaspati and Jayanu. 

He argues that the Sabdiha doctrine, that there can be no cogmt.on 
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We do perceive an object even without knowing its nme. And ev 

we know he name of an object, at to, we petcewe the objea m 

It we Kno contact with a sense-organ, 

itself, apart from its name, just alter us coawv 

;m:irdr„rXt"- Tzz 
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In the naL /remembered die object is percewed . ^ifi d 

hv its name And this is determinate perception. The recollection 

ofeh. name is due to no oriier condition than indeterminate percepDon 

rf to *c, apart from is name owing to association and rmuvd 
Ot tne ODJCL p 2 Xhus, determinate 

of the subconscious impression ot the name. > 

mreeption of an object qualified by its name presoppo^ indeterminate 
perception of the object in itself apart from its name. 

§ 14. Proof of the Existence of Indeterminate Perception 

Parthasarathimisra says that the denial of 
tion is contradicted by our experience. Just after the conta 
object with the sense-organ we do experience an L 

of an object devoid of all relations, 

qualified and to qualifications, in wWch tore is not y« “ “"J® 
tion of to generic characters from to specific characters,* It there 

1 Sfetokalprirameva ahaearyM sarfeUtodbodhadritri ptatiyogi- 
saihjfiasinrtihetuh. Sdrasafhgraha on TR.> p. 62, 

« Pr^too IT' vayamak?asannipatanantaramavivikto5mi 

bhagarii sammugdhavastumatragocaramalocanajaanam. SD., p. laS* 
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were no indeterminate perception there would be no determinate 
perception too. For determinate perception is the apprehension 
of the relation between the qualified object and the qualifying 
properties, and the apprehension of this relation depends upon the 
previous perception of the terms of the relation, viz. the qualified 
object and the qualifications. Unless these are implicitly known 
together by indeterminate perception they am never be differentiated 
from, and related to, each other by determinate perception. Therefore 
indeterminate perception must be the invariable antecedent of deter¬ 
minate perception. In the determinate perception of an object we 
remember the particular class to which it belongs, and the particular 
name which it bears, which were already apprehended implicitly 
by indeterminate perception, and refer them to the object present to 
the sense-organs.i If the class and the name were not perceived at 

all, they could never be remembered. Hence we must admit the 
existence of indeterminate perception. 

_ The earlier Naiyayikas, Vaisesikas, and Mimariisakas hold that 
indeterminate perception is an object of perception. But the Neo- 
aiyayikas hold that indeterminate perception is not an object of 
perception. There can be no perception of indeterminate per¬ 
ception because there can be no self-appropriation {anuvyavasaya) of it.' 
Indeterminate perception is purely non-relational in character; 

1 It were related to the self, it would cease to be non-relational and 
indeterminate. It can be known only by inference. The deter¬ 
minate perception of an object as qualified by some qualifications 
presupposes an indeterminate perception of the qualifications of the 
object, without which there can be no determinate perception 
Visvanatha s argument has already been given in detail. 

If It IS urged that the perception of the qualifications also is 

tionsT^'l presuppose the perception of the qualifica- 

lons of those qualifications and so on ad infimtum. To avoid this 

nfinite regress we must admit that the perception of the qualifica- 
t oTof r ?presupposed by the determinate percep- 

of a O 1?^ 'labotate, d„, argument further. The cognition 

*/ (w'htajnana) presupposes the cognition of 

qualtfianons (w«uaq,W»u), which is is cause. And this^nition 
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■ . Whpn we have a determinate perception “ this 

.s mdeterm.na ^ possessed of its generic 

character [shatatva). “ ^ ,rness). If there were no 

Si:' li Je.) U no.^ 

the coemtion of. Qualified object. The apprehension of the quijlfic- 
fion is entirely Lterminate. This is indeterminate perception. 

It is presupposed by determinate perception. 

I? is "ildish to argue that the determinate cogniuon of the 

qualification (jamess) in the past life is the cause of determinate 

be an immediate antecedent of the effect. A cognition in the past 

life has nothing to do with a cognition in this lite. 

It is also foolish to argue that the divine cognition of the qualifica¬ 
tion (jarness) is the cause of the determinate perception of Ae jar, 
since the two cognitions of the qualified object and the qualification 
abide in different substrata; they must co-inhere in Ae same su 
stratum to be related to each other as cause and effect. The cognition 
of a qualification (e.g. a stick) in one person is not the ^use of ^e 
cognition of a qualified object (e.g. a man with a stick) in another 

'’"'^The determinate recollection of the qualification (jarness) ^so 
cannot be the cause of the determinate perception of a quali^fied 
object (jar). Even this determinate cognition is not possible without 
the cognition of qualifications. A determinate cognition is always 
produced by the cognition of qualifications. And even the deter¬ 
minate recollection is not possible without the previous cognition 

of qualifications. , . , • 

The recollection of the qualification cannot be indeterminate. 

There can be no recollection without previous perception. And 

if there is no determinate perception of the qualification, there can 

be no recollection of it. Recollection depends upon previous 

perception. If it depends upon previous recollection it will lead to 

infinite regress. , v j • 

Besides, if the qualification is not remembered, the determinate 

perception of a qualified object is not possible. And the wnditions 

of the determinate perception of a qualified object being alMWt, and 

the conditions of the immediate apprehension of the qudifications 

(e.g. jar and the genus of jar) being present, there is nothing 

to hinder the production of the immediate apprehension of the 
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qualifications. And this immediate apprehension is called 
indeterminate perception.^ 

Let us briefly review the main doctrines of indeterminate and 
^terminate perception. According to the older Naiyavikas 
indeterminate perception is the perception of an object without a’ 
name while determinate perception is the perception of an object 
ogether with m name. Jayanta Bhatta emphasizes this doctrine in 
Nyayamanjan in unequivocal terms. He says that the object of 
indeterminate perception is essentially the same as that of determinate 
perception ; the only difference between them lies in the fact that 
the former apprehends an objec, without a name, while the Ute j 
pprehends an object together with its name ; both of them appre¬ 
hend substance, generality, quality, and action.^ 

ut according to ^ridhara, Prabhakara, Parthasarathimisra 
Neo-Naiyayikas, and Neo-$amkarites, indete^inate per p "r ^ 

among the terms Ine relations 

and its qualifications as mere M Perception apprehends an object 

perception apprehends them ^ while determinate 

u in iEt;:trpe:;fir»"hr?“r:r'™ 

about ” drem and of their telatioSr!" ” “ ' '‘"“"''“'6'- 


§ 15 - 


Proof of the Existence of Determinate Perception 


cognlt^Sig Tpon' rrr' 

indeterminate cognition alone regard 

According to them, percentinn i I Perceptual m character. 

determinate cognition Wlovtdng upon a^nd 1"''"'™™" > 

-no. be r^rded as perc^,„a1 1 ;chamctetSpTnru;”:; 
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the recollection of the name denoting its object and not upon the 
Zct contact of an object with a sense-organ Between peripheral 
stimulation and the determinate cognition of an object there is an 
intervening factor of the recollection of the name of the objert. 
The determinate cognition, therefore, .s not dtrect y produced by 
peripheral stimulation but by the recollection of the name of its 
object ; it is not a purely sensory presentation but a complex of a 
sensory presentation and a memory-image; it is not purely 

presentative but presentative-representative in character. 

This objection of the Buddhists is more apparent than real. 
Peripheral stimulation is the principal cause of the determinate 
cognition, and the recollection of the name is only an auxiliary cause. 
Peripheral stimulation by itself cannot produce a determinate cogni¬ 
tion ; it requires the help of the recollection of the name of the 
object to bring about a determinate cognition.^ A determinate 
cognition is produced by peripheral stimulation, for the sense-organ 
continues to operate at the time of this cognition, and produces 
a direct presentation of an object. Thus a determinate cognition 
is perceptual in character, because it is produced by peripheral 
stimulation which does not cease at the time of the determinate 
cognition, and because it consists in the direct presentation of an 
object, which is not possible without peripheral stimulation.® 
though a determinate cognition apprehends an object connected 
with a name, it cannot but be regarded as perceptual in character, 
because it is produced by peripheral stimulation and brings a,bout 
a direct and distinct manifestation of its object as an indeterminate 

cognition.*^ 

The Buddhists contend that a determinate cognition is not a 
direct presentation ; it is an indirect cognition of its object, since 
it is not directly produced by peripheral stimulation. i_rldhara 
argues that cognitions are indirect whenever they are not produced 
by peripheral stimulation or the contact of an object with a sense- 
organ, as we find in the case of inferential cognitions. But a 
determinate cognition is produced by peripheral stimulation ; hence 

it cannot be regarded as an indirect cognition. 

The Buddhists may urge that a cognition is non-sensuous or 

non-perccptual, if it is preceded by recollection, as an inferential 


1 NK., p. 191. 

2 NK., pp. 191-2. 

^ Savikalpamapyanuparalcndriyavyffpflrasya jSyamttnamaparok^Jlvabhft 

satvSt pratyak^ameva. SD., p. 119. Sec also PP., p, ^ 6 . 

* NK., p. 193. 
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cognition ; a determinate cognition is preceded by recollection, 
and hence it is non-sensuous or non-perceptual in character, ^rldhara 


argues that if sensuousness is ever perceived, it is perceived only in 
a determinate cognition ; and hence it cannot be denied.^ And 
a determinate cognition is perceptual in character, not only because 
it is produced by peripheral stimulation, and directly manifests an 
object, but also because we find in it no such factors as inferential 
mark and so forth as we find in inference.^ 


The Buddhists contend that it is self-contradictory to assert that 
a cognition is determinate {vikalpa) and, at the same time, a direct 
presentation [aparoksdvabhdsa). A direct presentation consists in 
the apprehension of the specific individuality of an object [svalaksana)^ 
and the specific individuality is apprehended only by indeter¬ 
minate perception, and not by determinate cognition. A determinate 
cognition apprehends an object connected with a word ; and because 
a word is not connected with the specific individuality, being a 
conventional sign for many objects in general, a determinate cognition 
cannot apprehend the specific individuality of an object. If a word 
could denote the specific individuality of an object, it would bring 
about a direct presentation of it even without the operation of the 
sense-organs, and we should have a perception of it. But, in fact, 
it does not bring about a direct presentation. Hence a determinate 
cognition too, which apprehends an object connected with a word, 
cannot apprehend its specific individuality. And because it cannot 
apprehend the specific individuality of an object, it is not a direct 
presentation {aparohdvabhdsa\ and because it is not a direct presenta¬ 
tion it is not a distinct cognition or perception {vhaddvabhdsa)? 

But when we see a cow with our eyes wide open and have a 
determinate perception such as “ this is a cow ”, is it not a direct 
presentation [aparoksdvabhdsa) or a distinct perception [visadd- 
vabhdsa) ? The Buddhists urge that such a determinate cognition 
is not really a direct and distinct presentation, but it appears to be so, 
inasmuch as it borrows a semblance of directness {dparoksya) and 
distinctness (vdisddya'j from its connection with the immediately 
preceding indeterminate perception which is a direct and distinct 
presentation of the specific individuality of its object.^ 

If the directness or distinctness of a determinate cognition 
following upon an indeterminate perception were not derived from 
ite connection with the immediately preceding indeterminate percep¬ 
tion—if it were not an adventitious mark of a determinate cognition 

^ NK., p. 193. 2 ^ 

® SD., pp. 119-120, ‘ ^D., p. 121. 
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... tPpn even verbal and inferential cognitions 

but its intrinsic character indeterminate perceptions, would 

too, which are not connecmd w.th-de«nn. P 

be regarded as direct .fdLct cognitions. 

tions. But they are regar e y ^ specific individual 

Hence only the stimulation is perceptual in 

[svalaksana] produced by p P following upon an indeter- 

character ; the determinate cog perceptual in nature, since 

percep<ion c.no. direct 

it contains representative ele , i„jj,erminate perception 

and distinct cognition. There is oniy 

and no determinate perception. Buddhist is 

r wS weVr^cL a cow with o.r eyes 

anything but s.tisf J of the cow as a cow i we 

ia no. an adventitious character of j Buddhists 

,0 its connection with an ^Td ^ cognition, 

suppose, but it is an intrinsic chance *'J"'™ j J,,, ,y,e 

constituting its essential nature. And connection with 

directness of the determinate jjy j j, ur under a mis- 

a„ indeterminate perception. The Buddmsts 

conception that directness or '"J'"""® * j, aicec. 

if it fails to apprehend tie an indirect 

*'“ten (eTwlna) “j'te specific individual (»./.« 

"at!:. 7 -4 - % p-r„ 

^d intr tef a4.4 Jh by 

:hS :ri.“ ^.orbyTS i^nitio... .^d whe„ 

it is known through marks of inferenjt, and » 

^ T 3r2uilt'i.3^^^ °j ifit 

co4°" 4»E„, even wid. te Ihe^' 

Sollection.'^we must legard it as a direct “S"'””" “ 

1 Na hyayaih paroMparokjavibhilgo ymyakM- SD., p. 
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just as an indeterminate cognition produced by peripheral stimulation 
is regarded as a direct cognition or perception. Hence directness 
is not the special characteristic of indeterminate perception alone, 
but also of determinate perception, since both of them are produced 
by peripheral stimulation. Though determinate perception is not 
purely presentative in character, being a complex of presentative 
and representative processes, it must be regarded as perceptual in 
character, because the presentative element in it preponderates over 
the representative element owing to peripheral stimulation. Hence 
we must admit that determinate cognition produced by peripheral 
stimulation is of the nature of perception,^ 


§ 16. The Nydya-Vaiiestka Analysts of a Definite and Determinate 

Perception 

We have distinguished between indeterminate perception and 
determinate perception. We have found that indeterminate percep¬ 
tion is a purely presentative cognition of an object, devoid of assimila¬ 
tion and discrimination, while determinate perception is a complex 
presentative-representative process, involving a direct perception of 
an object, and assimilation of it to other like objects, and discrimina- 
tion or It from other unlike objects reproduced in memory by 
association. Thus determinate perception involves a presentative 
element and a representative element. When it is definite and 
certoin, it involves an act of recognition of the particular class to 
which its object belongs j and it also involves a feeling-tone either 
pleasant or unpleasant, and also a conative attitude of the self to 
react to the object for its appropriation or rejection.^ 

§ 17, Does Determinate Perception involve Inference? 

^ Some hold that a full-fledged perception involves an element of 

inference also. According to them, a complete perception involves 
the following processes :— 

(1) At first after the peripheral contact of a sense-organ with an 
object, e.g. a fruit, perceive the fruit. 

(2) Then we remember that this kind of fruit (e.g. kapittha) 

gave us pleasure in the past. ' 

1 A recollection we have a paramariajnana (know¬ 

ledge that the middle term which is an invariable concomitant of 

* 

\ SD. 'and SDP., pp. 122-4. * NM., pp. 66-7. 
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I'c related to, the minor term), such as 
the major term exists in, or ,, 

Ais fruit belongs to ;„r ^ ,he pleasure-gi.ing 

(+} After th^ ^YTo^he kupitthu fruit perceived, such as 

?.TSot“ 7 erceived m«f b. pl-re-giving The 

process of inference may be shown as follows . 

All Kapltthas are pleasure-giving ; 

The fruit perceived is a kapittha : 

Therefore, the fruit perceived must be pleasure-giving. 

(5) Then after this act of inference, there is another act of 
inference such as the following 

All pleasure-giving things are acceptable {upadey^U the Kaptttha 

percSved 'is acceptable, the perception of the fruit produced by peri¬ 
pheral stimulation has vanished, and no trace of tlie 
left Therefore a complete act of perception must be regarded 
as mther an act of inference than an act of perception, inasmuch 
as the knowledge of the acceptability of the object of perception is 

the result of inference.^ ... j r cnrrptsive 

Vacaspatimi^ra admits that this is the order of the su^ce^ 

steps of a complete perception. At first the ° .. 

is produced by the peripheral contact of a sense-organ the objec^ 

fhl fecolirction in co-operation with the imercourse of Ae sens, 
organ with the object produces a pnranwrsajnana that ^ s t 

produces an inferential cognition that “ this kapttha must 

giving Then this inferential cognition, m co-operation wim 

^e sense-object-contact, brings about the perception that this 

kapittha is acceptable 

Thus according to Vacaspatimisra, a complete act of perception 
involves not only an element of recollection but also an elem^t 

of inference. But he contends that, on this ground, 

should not be identified with inference because the act of mterenw 

involved in a complete perception is not independent o 
perception produced by peripheral stimulation ; it co-opera 
the peripheral contact of a sense-organ with its object to produce th 


1 NM., p. 66. 


» NM., pp. 66-7. 
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perception that “the object perceived is acceptable”.! Though 
recollection and inference are involved in a complete act of perception, 
they enter as constituent elements into the perceptive process not 
independently of peripheral stimulation ; they always act in co¬ 
operation with peripheral excitation or sense-object-contact, and thus 
produce, after all, a complex perception which involves memory 
and inference as integral factors. According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
whatever mental state is produced by peripheral stimulation or sensc- 

object-intercourse must be regarded as perception, though it involves 
memory and inference. 

Others, however, hold that perception never involves an element 

j-j, t ^ ^ is a sensuous per- 

wpn of an object, e.g. a fruit, produced by peripheral stimulation. 

1 hen this perception brings about a recollection that this kind of 
fruit IS pleasure-giving. And when this recollection is produced 
Ae initial perception is destroyed i but when it is being destroyed’ 

ITnu ““ \ P'fr'ivhd is pleasure- 

giving . And this knowledge of the pleasurableness of the fruit 

perceived IS nothing but the knowledge of its acceptability, becau^ 

acceptabi ity is nothing but pleasurableness. HeLe there T no 

“’T", "'■7'"“’ ■" “ P-«P"on. What L r 

of postulating an element of inference in perception, which is 

never experienced .1 Thus according to some, though perception 
involves recollection, it does not involve inference.' ® 

But It may be objected that pleasurableness of an obiect cannot 

an object of perception, inasmuch as the power of yieldL pleasure 

s imperceptible ; so pleasurableness of an object is inferr^*// u 

aTamtb*” oV l^^e C' 

Jayanta Bhatta urges that if pleasurableness of an object is kr^own 

wion'!'”' of - object is know^byTea 

But when we see an object through the eves we dn n . 

Its pleasurableness through the eyes HolTh ^ 

that the fruit is pleasumble thLgh ” e ’em"’ Tv*! ’’rT" 
an inference in an ac, or„" • *7' ""<* of assuming 

and acceptabihV of the object ^fJT^ption a""* 


^ NM., p. 67. 


NM., p. 69. 



Chapter IH 

the objects and conditions of perception 

I 1. The Objects of Perception 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika divides perception 

viz. external perception and intern p perception 

, derived .hrough is of ftve kinds, v^^ 

through the mind. vi-sual and tactual perception. The 

olfactory, gustatory, auditory, ’ ^ perception are respectively 

objects of these different kinds of external p^^^ P^^^^ ^ 

the qualities of odour, taste, so , internal perception 

generalities and negations. aversion, cognition, and 

are the qualities of ^ only by the visual organ and 

volition. Substances can ® P cense-oreans are capable of per- 
d,e tactual organ , the die objects of these 

ceiving qualities only.^ 1 -et us or y 

different kinds of perception. 

(i) Olfactory Perception 

Through the olfactory organ »e cannot^perc«^^^^^^ 

Tf^lt::, t dot: - 

r r;re-roat on. when u ... 

appreciable degree {udbhuta). 

(ii) Gustatory Perception 

Through the gustatory organ "L^Xrtie 

which is the substratum of taste. e ^ perceive 

genus of taste through (udbhuta ); we cannot 

p"rLL'nappreciable or unmanifested (unudbhata) taste. 

(iii) Auditory Perception 

Through the auditory organ .. “nno. P«^ve ^rrM= «) 
which is the substrate of sound. We can perceive on y 

1 SM., pp. 242-4- 

66 
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the genus of sound through the auditory organ. But we can perceive 
sound only when it is in an appreciable degree {udbhuta). 

(iv) Visual Perception 

Through the visual organ we perceive not only colours but also 

coloured substances. Appreciable colours (udbhuiarupa)^ substances 

possessed of appreciable colours, separateness, number, disjunction, 

conjunction, priority, posteriority, viscidity, liquidity, and magnitude 

are the objects of visual perception. The movement, the genus, 

and the inherence existing in visible things are also the objects of 

visual perception. The conjunction of light with visible objects 

and appreciable colour are the conditions of visual perception. The 

heat of summer is infra-visible because it has not an appreciable 

colour; but it is an object of tactual perception because it has the 
quality of appreciable touch. 


laciuai rerceptton 

Through the tactual organ we perceive substances as well as 

qualities. Appreciable touch {udbhutasparsa) with its genus and 

substances endued with appreciable touch are the objects of tactual 

perception. All objects of visual perception other than colour and 

e genus of colour are the objects of tactual perception. For 

example, separateness, number, disjunction, conjunction, priority, 

posteriority, viscidity, fluidity, and magnitude, and also the move- 

rnents and the universals which subsist in tangible objects are the 
objects of tactual perception.^ 

(vi) Internal Perception 

Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, cognition, and volition are the 
dijects of internal perception. They are perceived through the 
mind along with Ac genus of pleasure, the genus of pain, etc.^ The 

5 thflind The conjunction 

of the mind with Ac self is the condition of the perception of the 

self. The united inherence of the mind in the self is the cause of 

the pwception of die qualities of the self.3 But according to the 

object of inference 5 it can be perceived only by they.^«.r 

I PP- 243-S 5 also Dinakari. 

SM., p. 253. 

® See Chapter IV. 

* See Chapter XIII. 
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§ 2. Common Sensibles 

There are certain objects which can be percaved through the 
• ^ .na the taiual organ both. Numbers, magnitudes, 

ZLX" conjunction tntd disjunction, priority and postoriority 

Sr'is^ldity fluidity, velocity, and then un,ver«l ^nces are 

rorvWbl. and angibU, if they inhere in subsunce, having apprec- 

uble colours. These are invisible and intangible in uncoloured 

"Thfcr, “ts! e,g. colour, sound, odour, uste, and 
are perceived through one sense-organ. Cerum oAer objects, 
e g Lmbers, magnitudes, etc., are perceived through two sense- 
organs, viz. the visual organ and the tactual organ. Plmure, 
oafn etc are the objects of internal perception. Existence {satta) 

Zd ’the genus of quality (gunatva) are perceived through all the 

sense-organs.2 

§ 3. The Condition of Knowledge 

According to the later Vaisesika, the condition of knowledp 
in general is the contact of the mind or central sensory with the 
tacfual organ.® But what is the proof of this ? In dreamier sleep 
the mind gives up its connection with the tactual organ, which is 
aerial in nature, and retires into the nerve of puntat, which is ^ 
from air, where it cannot bring about any copition But it my 
be urged that the mind cannot produce cogniUon in drearnless sleep 

becaul there is no condition of cognition at that time. Sup^®‘"g 
that the mind does bring about cognition in deep sleep, what kind ot 
cognition is produced by it ? Does it bring about apprehension 
[alubhava) or recollection {smaranay. 

perception as the conditions of perception are absent. There cannot 
be any visual perception in dreamless sleep, since there is no contact 
of the visual organ with the mind. For the same reason there 
cannot be any other kind of external perception. Nor can there be 
an internal perception, since there are no cogmtions at that . 
and in the absence of cognitions there cannot be the perception 0 
the self as well. In dreamless sleep there can be no ‘"terence^g 
the knowledge of invariable connection is absent; nor can therej^ 


1 VSU. and VSV., iv, i, n 
a V.S. and VSU., iv, i, 13. 

* SM., pp. 247-®* 
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analogy as the knowledge of similarity is absent ; nor can there be 
verbal cognition as the knowledge of words is absent. Thus there 
can be no apprehension in deep sleep as all the conditions of appre¬ 
hension are absent. Nor can there be recollection in deep sleep 
as there is no suggest!\ e force {iidbodhaka) at the time to resuscitate 
the subconscious traces of previous perceptions. Thus there can 
be no cognition in deep sleep, either in the form of apprehension 
or recollection, because the conditions are non-existent. What, 
then, is the necessity of postulating the contact of the mind with the 
tactual organ as the general condition of all knowledge ? Visvanatha 
contends that it cannot be said that there is no possibility of cognition 
in deep sleep. For the individual acts of cognition, volition, etc., 
which are the psychoses immediately preceding deep sleep, can be 
apprehended during sleep, and the self also can be perceived in relation 
to these psychoses. And there is no evidence to prove that the 
psychoses immediately preceding deep sleep are supra-sensible 
[atlndriya) \ nor is there any evidence to prove that those cognitions 
which immediately precede deep slumber are indeterminate 
{mrvtkalpa) and hence supra-sensible (atlndriya). Hence we must 
reasonably conclude that there is no cognition in deep slumber^ 
because there is no contact of the mind with the tactual organ at 
that time, the mind retiring into the nerve of puritat, which 

IS free from air and consequently free from contact with the 
tactual organ. 


But if the contact of the mind with the tactual organ, which is 
aerial m nature, is regarded as the general condition of all knowledge 
then either visual perception and gustatory perception must involve 
tactual perception, because at the time of visual or gustatory per¬ 
ception there is the contact of the tactual organ (tvai) with an object 
as well as the contact of the mind with the tactual organ, or there 
would be no cognition at all, owing to the inhibition of both visual 
or pistatory perception and tactual perception by each other. To 
explain this difficulty some suppose that the contact of the mind with 
the tactual organ is, no doubt, the condition of knowledge in general 
ut visual perception does not involve tactual perception, because 

°"oI' """Sence of actual 

w th the skin {charman) and not with the tactual organ {tvak) is the 
condition of all knowledge. According to them, the absence of 
wnsciousness in deep sleep is due to the absence of the contact of 
mind with the skin, and the absence of tactual perception at the 
time of visual perception is due to the absence of the coLct of the 
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mind with the tactual organ, which is aerial in nature, though there 
is the contact of the nrind with the skin.^ 

§ 4. The General Conditions of External Perception 

The older Vaisesikas hold that external perception depends upon 
the following conditions :— 

(1) The object of external perception must have extensity 
{mahattva) or appreciable magnitude. Atoms are imperceptible as 

they have no appreciable magnitude. ^ ^ 

(2) The object of external perception must consist or many 

substances. It must be a composite of many parts {anekadravyava^. 

A mote is perceptible but an atom is not, because the former has 
magnitude, while the latter has none. A mote has magnitude because 
it is composed of many parts. An atom has no magnitude because 
it does not consist of parts. Therefore, an object, in order to e 
perceived, must not be a simple, indivisible atom, but a composite 
substance in which a plurality of substances co-inhere. It must 
be composed of many parts and consequently it must have an appreci¬ 
able magnitude.2 / . \ t-u 

(3) The object of perception must have colour {rupa). ine 

air is made up of many parts, and so it has an appreciable magnitude. 
But still it is not perceived through the visual organ because it is 
devoid of the impression of colour (rupasamskara). The term 
“ impression of colour ” {rupasamskara) means inherence of colour 
(rupasamavdya), or appreciability of colour {rupodbhava), or non¬ 
obscuration of colour {rupanabhibhava). The light of the eye has 
colour and magnitude. But it is not visible because there is not 
appreciable or manifested colour in it. The light of a meteor also 
has colour and magnitude. But it is not visible in midday because 

it is obscured by the stronger light of the sun.® 

The older Vaisesikas hold that manifest or appreciable colour 
(udbhutarupa) is a necessary condition of every kind of external 
perception of a substance. But the later Vaisesikas hold that manifest 
or appreciable colour is the necessary condition of visual perception 
only, and manifest or appreciable touch (udbhUtaspaHa) is the 
necessary condition of tactual perception, and so on. This is proved 
by the double method of agreement in presence and agreement 

t SM., pp. 247-253. 
a V.S. and VSU., iv, i, 6. 

3 V.S. and VSU., iv, i, 7. 
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in absence. What, then, is the general condition of all kinds of 

external perception ? Either there is none, or it is the possession 

of a visesaguna (distinctive quality) other than sound and those which 

exist in the self. The akasa (ether) cannot be an object of sense- 

perception, though it is endued with a distinctive quality, viz. sound. 

The self also is not an object of external perception, though it is 

endowed with the distinctive qualities of pleasure, pain, cognition, 

desire, aversion, and volition. So the possession of any other 

distinctive quality than sound and the qualities of the self may be 

regarded as the general condition of all kinds of external 
perception.’- 

The older Vaisesikas may urge that there is a parsimony of 

hypotheses if colour is regarded as the general condition of all kinds 

of external perception. But in that case, air would not be an object 

of tactual perception as it is devoid of colour. If the opponent 

admits that air cannot be an object of tactual perception, then it may 

be urged that there is a parsimony of hypotheses even if we suppose 

that appreciable touch (udbhutasparsa) is the general condition of 

all kinds of external perception. If the opponent contends that on 

this view a ray of light would not be an object of visual perception 

as it is devoid of appreciable touch, why should we not admit that it 

cannot be an object of visual perception, just as the opponent admits 

that air cannot be an object of tactual perception ? In fact, just 

as we perceive a ray of light through our visual organ, so we perceive 

air through our tactual organ ; these are the facts of experience ; 

the tactual perception of air is as much a fact of experience as the 

visual perception of a ray of light. So, neither colour nor touch 

IS the general condition of all kinds of external perception of 
substances. 2 


The later Vaise?ikas agree with the older Vaisesikas in holding 
that extensive magnitude {mahattva) is the general condition of six 
kinds of perception .3 Extensity is the cause of the perception of 
a substance in consequence of its inherence in it. It is the cause of 
the perception of the qualities, actions, and generalities inhering in 
substance in consequence of its inherent-inherence or inherence in 
the qualities, etc., which inhere in substances. It is the cause of 
Ae perception of the genus of quality {gunatva), the genus of actions 
[karmatva), etc., which inhere in qualities and actions respectively, 
which, again, inhere m substances in consequence of its inherent- 
inherent-inherence.* By mahattva we mean proportionate extensity. 


* SM., p. 245. 

* BhP., 58. 


3 SM., pp. 245-^5. 
* SM., p. 256. 
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neither infinite magnitude nor atomic magnitude. Neither all- 
pervading ether nor atoms are perceptible. 

§ 5. The Conditions of the Visual Perception of Colour 

The older Vaisesikas hold that perception of colour depends on 
two conditions, viz. co-inherence of many substances {anekadravya- 
satnavaya) and particularity of colour (rupavisesa),^ We cannot 
perceive the colour of an atom {paramdnu) and a binary atomic 
aggregate or a dyad {dvanukd)^ since an atom does not consist of parts, 
and a dyad is composed of two atoms only. The colour of an atom 
and a dyad cannot be perceived, because they are not composed of 
many substances or a plurality of substances do not inhere in them.^ 
Perception, therefore, depends on the co-inherence of a plurality 
of substances from a tertiary atomic aggregate (just perceptible 
rvLOXjt-trasarenu) and upwards in which a plurality of substances 
co-inhere.^ 

Besides the co-inhesion of a plurality of substances [anekadravya- 
satnavaya') there is another condition of the perception of colour, 
viz. particularity of colour (rupavisesa), “ Particularity of colour ’ 
means particularity abiding in colour. It has three forms, viz. 
appreciability {udbhutatva)^ non-obscuration {anabhibhutatva\ and 
the essence of colour {rupatva),^ We have no visual perception 
of taste, touch, etc., because they are devoid of the essence of colour 
{rupatva). There can be no visual perception of the light of the 
eye owing to the absence of appreciability {udbhutatvaf “ Appreci¬ 
ability or manifestness is a kind of universal entity residing in a 
particular quality of colour, etc., and included in the essence of 
colour.” ^ 

We have already seen that according to Visvanatha, conjunction 
with light [aloka-samyogd) and appreciable colour [udbhutarupa) are 
the conditions of visual perception.® 

§ 6. The Conditions of Tactuaf Olfactory^ and Gustatory Perception 

The older Vaisesikas hold that tactual, olfectory, and gustatory 
perceptions also depend upon similar conditions. Just as visual 
perception of colour depends on a particularity of colour (rupavisesa)^ 

1 V.S„ iv, I, 8. 2 VSU., iv, I, 8. 

® Gough, Vailesika Aphorisms of Kanadoy p. 138, 

^ VSU., iv, I, 8; Gough,E.T., p. 138, 

® SM„ p. 244, 
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that is, on the distinctive qualities of non-obscuration {anabhibhutatva)^ 
appreciability or manifestness {udbhutatva)^ or the essence of colour 
(rupatva), so the gustatory perception of taste depends on a 
particularity of taste (rasavts'esa), i.e. on the peculiar qualities of 
non-obscuration, appreciability, and the essence of taste.i 

There are similar conditions also in other kinds of external 
perception (viz. olfactory and tactual) which also depend upon the 
co-inhesion of a plurality of substances. Those smells, tastes, and 
touches are not apprehended, which are infra-sensible or inappreciable 
to the organs of smell, taste, and touch. In a stone we cannot 
apprehend smell and taste, because these are inappreciable to the 
corresponding sense-organs. But in the ashes of a stone we can 
perceive its smell and taste, because they are there in an appreciable 
degree. Some hold that we can apprehend the smell and taste of 
a stone, no doubt, but not distinctly. We cannot perceive the light 
(tejas) in hot water, since it is inappreciable or obscured by touch. 
Likewise we cannot perceive the colour, taste, and touch in com¬ 
minuted camphor, champaka perfume, etc., owing to their inappreci- 

abihty. In gold the colour is appreciable ; but its whiteness and 
brightness are much obscured.^ 

But It may be urged that gravity inheres in a composite object 
made up of many substances, which has thus extensive magnitude 
and colour But why is it not perceived through the visual organ ? 
It cannot be perceived because the essence of colour {rupatva) and 
appreciability are not existent in gravity. Pra^tapada and others 
ho d that gravity IS supra-sensible [atindriya). But Vallavacarya 
holds that gravity is not an object of visual perception but of tactual 


The Mimamsaka accepts the Vaisesika view of the conditions 
of pereeption. Extensive magnitude {mahattva) is the general 
condmon of all kind, of external percepL. In the percej^r^J 

substance, extensity is a condition through inherence. In the 
perception of qualities, actions, and universal, it is a condition 

through inherent-inherence. In the perception of the universal 
of qualities and actions, it is a condition through inherent-inherent- 
inherence. Appreciable colour and the conjunction of light with 
manifest or unobscured colour are the conditions of visual pereeption 
Some hold that extensive magnitude and manifest or LZZ 
colour are not the conditions of the visual perception of time The 
manifest or appreciable touch is the condiL of tactual p^ceptlon 


J VSU., iv, I, 9. 

See Chapter IV. 


* VSU., iv, I, 10. 
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j^rcepfon only. Som^ dJ. ^ ^ 

: rZ Sol °oSThaZonon is nos on obj.cs of po^pdon 
but an object of inference. Hence extensity ts not a condition 

the perception of motion, according to t em. 

1 Bhattacintimani, p. 21. 
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Chapter IV 

PERCEPTION AND SANNIKARSA 

4 

(Or Intercourse of the Sense-organs with their Objects) 

§ I. Introduction 

In this Book we shall deal with the different kinds of intercourse 
of the sense-organs with their objects, acquired perception, and 
recognition. 

Perception is presentative knowledge. And presentative know¬ 
ledge depends upon the presentation of an object to the self. And 
most Indian philosophers are of opinion that for the presentation 
of an object it must enter into some sort of relation with a sense- 
organ. Perception depends upon some sort of intercourse [sanni- 
karsa) or dynamic communion between its object and a particular 
sense-organ. External perception depends upon the intercourse 
between external objects and the external sense-organs. And 
internal perception depends upon the intercourse between the self 
or its qualities and the internal organ or manas. The objects of 
perception may be material or spiritual substances {dravya\ their 
qualities {guna)^ and actions [karma)^ and their generic characters 
[jati). These diverse objects of perception must enter into direct or 
indirect relation with the external sense-organs or the internal organ 
according to their nature. Indian philosophers hold the peculiar 
doctrine that substances alone can enter into direct communion 
with the appropriate sense-organs; and the qualities, actions, and 
communities inhering in the substances can enter into communion 
with the sense-organs through the medium of the substances in 
which they inhere. And the communities of qualities and actions 
can enter into communion with the sense-organs through the qualities 
or actions in which they inhere, which, again, inhere in substances. 
1 hus the abstract qualities are related to the concrete qualities which, 
a^in, are related to a substance ; and a substance alone can have 
a diryt intercourse with a sense-organ. Thus some sort of direct 
or indirect relation must be established between the perceptible objects 
and the appropriate sense-organs. In all kinds of perception the 

7S 
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objects must be directly or indirectly presented to consciousness. 
Let us discuss the different views in connection with the intercourse 

of the sense-organs with their objects. 

§ 2. (i) The Earlier Nyaya-VaUesika 

According to the earlier Nyaya-Vaisesika, perception depends 
upon the intercourse [sannikarsa) of the sense-organs with their 
objects. Sannikarsa is the function of the sense-organs by means 
of which they enter into a particular relation with their appropriate 
objects and bring about the perception of the objects. ThU inter¬ 
course between the sense-organs and their objects is of six kinds so 
far as our ordinary perception is concerned, viz. (i) Union {samyoga)^ 

(2) United-inherence {samyukta-^sa7navdya\ (3) United-inherent- 
inherence [samyukia-samaveta-saTnavaya\ (4) inherence {samavdyd)^ 
(5) inherent-inherence {samaveta~samavaya\ and (6) the relation 
of qualification and the qualified {visesanatd\ These different 
kinds of sense - object - intercourse {indriydrtha - sannikarsa) are 
illustrated in the following examples :— 

(1) Union {samyoga). The perception of a substance {drayya) 
is due to its union with a sense-organ. For instance, in the visual 
perception of a jar there is a union of the visual organ with the jar.^ 
The Nyaya-Vaisesika does not hold with the western psychologists 
that a substance is perceived through its qualities. He holds a contrary 
view. According to him, qualities are perceived through the sub¬ 
stances in which they inhere. 

(2) United-inherence or inherence in that which is in union 
{samyukta-samavdya). The perception of a quality or an action is 
due to its inherence in a substance which is in union with a sense- 
organ. For instance, in the visual perception of the colour of a jar 
there is a union of the visual organ with the jar in which colour 

inheres. 

(3) United-inherent-inherence, i.e. inherence in that which 
inheres in what is in union [samyukta-samveta-samavdya). For 
instance, in the visual perception of the generic character of the colour 
[rUpatva) of a jar, there is a union of the visual organ with the jar 
in which inheres colour in which again inheres the generic character 

of colour. 

(4) Inherence [samavdya). For instance, in the auditory 

^ A ray of light goes out of the visual organ to the object and comes M 
contact with it. See Chapter I. 
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perception of sound there is the inherence of sound in the sense- 

organ, viz. the ear-drum which is pervaded by akSsa (ether), the 
substratum of sound. 

(5) Inherent-inherence, i.e. inherence in that which inheres 
m a sense-organ {samaveta-samavaya). For instance, in the 
auditory perception of the generic character of sound {iabdatva) 
there IS the inherence of the generic nature of sound in sound which 
again inheres in Skaia (ether) of the ear-drum. 

(6) The relation of qualification and the qualified {vUesanata 

or vtsesya-visesana-samhandha). For instance, in the perception 

of the absence of a jar on the ground, there is a union of the visual 

organ with the ground which is qualified by the absence of the jar. 

According to the Naiyayika, inherence (samavaya) and negation 

{ahhava) are perceived through this kind of intercourse. But 

according to the Vaisesika, inherence is not an object of perception ; 

It is an object of inference. So, according to him, negation alone 

can be perceived through this kind of intercourse.* “All that is 

the object of perception must fall within one or other of these modes 

of contact. The divergence of modes rests on ontological theories : 

the eye, for instance, as a substance can come into direct conjunction 

with another substance, but only indirectly with colour which 

inheres in that substance, and at a further remove with the class 

concept which inheres in the colour which inheres in the object 
with which the eye is in conjunction.” 2 ^ 

The last kind of the sense-object-intercourse, i.e. visesanatS is 

of several kinds which are illustrated below 


For imrance, .he visual pereeption of 

whreh ,s m direct contact with the visual organ > Thus a nSiion 

al» must directly ot indirectly enter into telation with a subLnee 
which IS in direct contact with a sense-organ. 

(li) Samyukta-samaveta-visesanata. For instance, the perceo- 
iXrl'in "somTth”^'^'"''' that which 

bsence of taste qualifies colour ; colour inheres in a substance • 
and ^e subs^nce is in direct conjunction with a sense-organ. ’ 

^ to Its qualifying that which inheres in something inhering in 

• ^ p- pp- : p. y,. 

P. 195. 
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that which is in direct contact with a sense-organA The absence of 
? T nfal lies the generic nature of number ; the generic nature 
of number inheres in number ; number inheres m a substance, 

and d,e sutonce is in direa conjnncion «.h 

iorJth. absence of r.»,vc o, .he g.nenc nature of B«= m 

gutlificion eisting in something inhering in that which Is m 
conjunction with a sense-organ. r\( 

M Fh'esanatJ. For instance, the perception of the absence of 
sound is due to its qualifying the sense-organ, viz. the ear-drum 
pervaded by (ether) which is the substratum of soun . 

(vi) sLav,ta-vh'^s^!>ay^-- For instance, *e perception of 
the abLce of the sound “ kha ” in the sound ka is due to its 

qualifying that which inheres in the sense-organ, 

The absence of the sound “ kha ” qualifies the sound ka which 

inheres in the ether of the ear-drum. _ 

(vii) Samaveta-samaveta-vnesanata. For instance, the per- 

ceptiou of Ac absence of fto~ ” (*= 8 ™™ rdue 

“ kha ”) in “ gatva ” (the generic nature of the sound ga ) is due 

to its qualifying that which inheres in something inhering f ^ 

organ® Here the absence of khatva qualifies gaty , 

. 9 ) * u * “rT/ 7 ” - and the sound inheres in the 

gatva inheres m ga , ana me sounu 

For instance, the perception of 
the absence of “ gatva ” in the absence of “ katva is due to its 
qualifying that which qualifies a sense-organ. The absence o, 

“ gatva ’Qualifies the absence of “ katva ” 5 the absence of katva 

qualifies the ether of the ear-drum. ^ ^ 

(ix) Samyukta-viiesana-vtmanata. For instance, P® ^ 

tion of the absence of a cloth in the absence of a jar is due to 1 

qualifying that which qualifies something in 

Lse-or^n.! The absence of a doth qualifies the absence of a pot. 

the absence of a jar qualifies the ground ; and the ground 
conjunction with the visual organ.® 

Some people regard either union (conjunction) or inherence only 
as the cause of perception ; and they deny the mterveiimg relaOo - 
ships described above.® But the earlier Nyaya-Vai^e^ika genemUy 
admits six kinds of intercourse between sense-organs and A 
objects, viz. union, united-inherence, united-mherent-inherence, 

1 SM., p. 263. ® NK., p. 195- ® See also I.L.A., pp. 77-8. 
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inherence, inherent-inherence, and the relation of the qualified and 
the qualification. Substances are perceived through the first kind 
of sannikarsa ; qualities, actions, etc., through the second ; the genus 
of qualities, through the third ; sound, through the fourth ; the 
genus of sound, through the fifth ; and the absence of a substance, 
through the sixth.^ All objects of perception must depend upon 
one or other of these kinds of sense-object-intercourse. 


§ 3. (11) T/ie Later Nyaya-Fatsestka or the Neo-Naiyayika [alaukika 

sannikarsa) 

In addition to the above six kinds of intercourse, which are called 
ordinary intercourse {laukika sannikarsa)^ the Neo-Naiyayikas 
reco^ize three other kinds of extraordinary intercourse {alaukika- 
sannikarsa) between the sense-organs and their objects. 

Ordinary sensuous perception depends upon one of the six kinds 
of ordinary intercourse between an external or internal sense-organ 
and ite object. But super-sensuous perception is not produced by 
any of these six kinds of ordinary intercourse ; it is produced by an 
extraordinary intercourse. The extraordinary intercourse is of three 
kinds : (i) the intercourse (with all individual objects of a particular 
kind) through their generic character [samanya-laksana-sannikarsa), 
which brings about the perception of these individual objects at all 
times and places; (2) the intercourse (with an object not present 
to a sense-organ) through its idea revived in memory [jnana-laksana- 
samtkarsa) which brings about an indirect perception of that object; 
p) the intercourse (with remote, subtle, past, and future ob ects) 
produced by meditation {yogaja-sannikarsa), which brings about 

Kinds 01 extraordinary intercourse. 

§ 4. (i) The Intercourse through the Knowledge of Generic Character 

{Samanya-laksana-sannikarsa) 

Sometimes through the knowledge of the generic nature of an 
mdividua we perceive all other individuals of Lt kind at all times 
and all places, which are possessed of the same generic nature In 
such a case, the knowledge of the generic natu^re {sat^^^Lf ^ 
ject consotutes the extraordinary intercourse. When for instanr#* 
- a partcuUr case of U.e visual 


^ NK., p. 195. 
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,, genenc character 

intercourse, -- -ion 

united-inherence {samyu intercourse between 

the visual organ and all cases i,,,ourse because 

not an ordinary one , • . course of the visual organ with all 

there cannot be an or inary The extraordinary inter¬ 

cases of smoke of all times and aU pl^s. l 

C„„* conste K.-e in f. *3 „f s„.ok. of .11 

z^lT:r;L: 'Vw. kma on^— ~:rjy 

'"Lntk* ck.n.o.„ 

laksana-sanmkars^. , such an extraordinary perception 

of all the objects at all times and intercourse of the 

character, and for that teaso”, ^ 

in a kitchen, but not the f .he time ; 

and fire, since all other ° f fire were not perceived 

and if all cases of smoke and all cases ot 

through an extraordinary -ntercourse then there wo _ 

any doubt whether all „„ inference that this 

case of smoke is attended by , ^nke are brought to 

According to Visvanatha, when a ^ ^ dhumatva), which 

is perceived owing to its inherence srnoke jh ^ 

conjunctionwiththe visual organ, t ere ar 

invariable concomitance ^^ttveen re contact with the 

other times and places, which are not 

visual organ. . , .r u extraordinary intercourse 

It may be objected that if there generic character, 

with all objects through the knowledge o ^ object 

we should become omniscient, ^ the knowledge 

of knowledge (prameya) we cou p ^bjects^of knowledge of 

.11 Je. and pl.ee.. Bu< ViSvanSto -SJ J 7^* 

perceive .11 objects of knowledge through the knowleuge 
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generic character, 
through this kind 
omniscient^ 


8i 

we cannot perceive their mutual differences 
of intercourse and hence we cannot become 


§ 5 - (>') The Intercourse through Association {jhana-laksana- 

sannikarsa) 

Sometimes an object is not present to a sense-organ, but it is 
revived in memory ; and through the medium of its idea revived 
we perceive the object. This is called the intercourse through 
^ociation, which brings about an indirect perception of the object, 
tor instance, when we see a piece of sandal-wood we feel that it is 
ragrant. What is the cause of this visual perception of fragrant 
sandal.? Here there is a conjunction of the visual organ with the 
piece of sandal-wood, which gives rise to the direct visual perception 
of the sandal ; but the fragrance of the sandal cannot come in 
contact with the visual organ, and so there cannot be direct visual 
perception of its fragrance. But the visual perception of the sandal 
brings to consciousness the idea of fragrance by association, which 
^rves as the extraordinary intercourse in the visual perception of the 

nTchapTer 

There is a difference between the intercourse through the know- 

imf'e ° character (sSmlvya-lakam-samikana) and the 

{jn<ma-lak,m,-^nmkarsa), though in both there is the intercours^ 

chlltrt: t '"-“S' of 

p ces (e.g. ail c^s of smoke), which are possessed of the generic 
nature. In the latter, the knowledge of an obiert a f ^ r 

nuy reXX t ■''' 

generic character (s.L,:.ZZZiktT ft 

we see a piece of *-h *1 . ^^stance, when 

us of its fragrance (saur^hh^PJ^JTn^^^^ 
character of fragrance .hich abfd^s 

J SM., pp 275 283. H.I.L.,pp.4,2_i3. 

The visual quahues of the sandal-wood 

p, 282. 
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the relation of inherence {samavSya) and inherent-inherence 
(samaveta-samavaya) respectively. The recollection of the generic 
nature of fragrance {saurahhatva) through the intercourse through 
the generic character [sSmanya-laksana-samikarsa) produces in us 
the perception of all individual fragrances, including the fragrance 

of this piece of sandal. 

To this objection the Neo-Naiyayika replies that though through 
the intercourse of the knowledge of the generic nature of fragrance 
[samanya-laksana-sannikarsa) we may perceive the fragrance of the 
sandal, we cannot perceive through this intercourse the generic 
nature of fragrance itself, owing to the absence of the intercour^ 
of the visual organ with fragrance. Had there been the generic 
nature of the generic nature of fragrance {saurabhatvatva)^ we 
could have perceived the generic nature of fragrance {saurahhatva) 
through the intercourse of the knowledge of its generic character 
{sdmanya-laksana-sannikarsa). But, in fact, there is no generic 
character of the generic character of fragrance. Hence we cannot 
perceive the generic character of fragrance through the intercourse 
of the knowledge of its generic character which is non-existent. 
Thus we must admit that there is another extraordinary intercourse 
through association {jhdna^laksana^sanrnkarsa) to account for our 
perception of the generic character of the fragrance of the sandal. 
In illusory perceptions generally there is the intercourse through 
association {jhdna-laksana^sanntkarsa). For instance, in the illusory 
perception of silver in a nacre, no silver comes in contact with 
the visual organ ; but still the idea of silver revived in memory by 
association produces the visual perception of silver.^ 


§ 6 . (iii) The Intercourse produced by Meditation {Togaja^ 

sannikarsa) 

Besides the intercourse through the knowledge of generic 
character and the intercourse through association, there is another 
extraordinary intercourse of the sense-organs with their objects, 
produced by meditation {yogaja-sannikarsa). This kind of inter¬ 
course again is of two kinds : (i) the intercourse in the perception 
of a person who is in an ecstatic condition {yukta)^ and (a) the inter¬ 
course in the perception of a person who is out of the ecstatic con- 
dition (yunjana). The nature of yogic perception 
will be fully discussed in a subsequent chapter.* 

» pp. 413-14. SM., pp. 283-4; also Dinakarl, pp. 

* SM., pp. 284-s; Chapter XVIII. 
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§ 7 * 0**0 ^he Mmamsaka 

of intercourse 

thl?r rh • ^ Substances are perceived 

through their union or conjunction with the sense-oreans Th 

Sie communities of Zrg„Zr'’"j And 

the Mimamsaka agrees with the Nyaya-Vaisesika Rnr b d 
recognize inherence and inherent-inherence Are T 

Vaisesika holds because ^ ' Nyaya- 

so it is perceived Culh ^ ^“Sstance ; 

pe^mVed 

united-inherence like the oen^ • u ’ ^ * perceived through 

(e.g. a jar). ThZctl”“o 7 7" 

three kinds of intercourse betwLn the 

^ifcanatha, a follower of Prahh-lr objects.* 

kinds of s^tiobZTZlZ I-™ 

.nhcrence J, 

§ 8. ^iv) T/ig §amkante 

or co-essentiality {tadltmya) s! 7h -'I 

following six kinds of intercourse between ■‘^cognizes the 

objects :— etween the sense-organs and their 

'■ ?S=srtt.-f^' 

• s.- i- ----li., trs.'ts.w-'-'"™ 


organ 


, the perception of the 


to Its co-essentiality 

co-essential. With th^i* . 


wiui tne visual organ 

^ Bhattacintama?!, p. 30. 


• PP., p. 46. 
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. i.Up nerceDtion of sound is due 

(4) TaJsmy,. For ^ Z the ear-drum which 

to its co-essentiality with the sense nrg , 

is pervaded by ether „ insunce, the perception of 

the generic character o ( co-essential with the 

.Tafvi!. th! eIr-Trum'"which is pervaded by ether (akasa). 

*'"'(67 d^rSetbsencrS^^^ 

qualification (e.g. the absence of the jar). ^ 

la Corr^Warite’s sarhyoea, samyukta-tadatmya, samyuk- 

jpi- 

samavaya, and visesya-vuesana-samhandha respect! y. 

^ 9. The Other Schools of VedSnta 

The Ramiiuujist holds that there ate only two 
object-intemou^, the apptoptiam 

rse"And the perception 

conuct of the senseKrtgans wuh »>'the sense- 
h^'nh‘'the'di7”onuc“of their substances with the senses.* 

sia," ~rto r^::;w) 

and ■uurspu. The percepnon of a jar is due to IB M ^ t 

with the visual org;in. I Wc ^ ^ is identical 

“ r “Tr”' ' 7 h;rLT;t:;l 7 oCni»on. p>-«. 

roL^mpetties of the mind 
Uto the conuct of the visuid 

Sfir=' r,iins: i liSi—'*»» 

1 VP. and Sikhlma^i, p. 87. 

: yf-rduri... P. .4*. 
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perceived in themselves without implying any relation beyond 
themselves.^ ^ ^ 

_ ^ ♦ j ^dhv^^ refutes all kinds of 

sense-object-intercourse except union {sariiyoga). We directly 

perceive objects and their qualities through the sense-organs. There 

IS a direct contact of all perceptible objects with the sense-organs 

And contact implies union. There are no other intervening relations 

^meen the senses and their objects. “ The^^n. (quality) is identical 

with the (subsMce), and no relation can be conceived among 

*em „ ,afi.ted aa involving an infinite regress and 

no hoM yu™'"? forns of can have 

no hold. („on.<j,„tence) is directly perceived, and we require 

no conception of relation,” ^ ^ 

Dr. M. N. Sircar, Comparative Studies in Vedantism, p. 237. 





Chapter V 


acquired perception 

§ I. Introduction 

In the last chapter we have found that, according to the Neo- 
Naiyayikas, there are not only different kinds of ordinary intercourse 
between the sense-organs and their objects, but also there are three 
kinds of extraordinary intercourse. For instance, the visual per 
ception of fragrant sandal is explained by the Neo-Naiyayikas as 
due to an extraordinary intercourse through the knowledge of 
fragrance, though it is not the proper object of the visual organ. 
In western psychology such a perception is generally regarded as an 
acquired perception. And this acquired perception has been 

analysed by the different schools of Indian philosophers and explained 
in slightly different ways. According to the Jama, the so-cal e 
acquired perception is a complex psychosis made up of presentative 
and representative processes mechanically associated with each other 
and involving judgment and inference. According to the Vedantist 
also, it is a psychic compound made up of presentative and repre¬ 
sentative elements integrated together into a compound perception 
But, according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, an acquired perceptton 
a single integral pulse of consciousness which is presentative or 

perceptual in character, though it is preceded by J. 

Nyaya-Vaisesika does not admit the possibility of a composite 
consciousness' or a psychic compound of distinct psychic enti les. 
Let us now discuss these different views about acquired perceptio . 



(i) The Jaina 


The Taina holds that the visual perception of fragrant sandal 
is a case of acquired perception. The visual organ alone cannot 
produce the perception of fragrant sandal, since fragrance cannot 
be apprehended by the visual organ. Nor can the v>sua or^n 
produce this perception, even in co-operation with the >-ecollwtion 
of fragrance ; for, in that case, odour would be apprehended by the 
visual organ, which is impossible. The perception of odour canno 
be produced by the visual organ. So the perception of fragrant 

86 
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sandal can neither be produced by the visual organ singly, nor in 
co-operation with the recollection of odour. ^ We have, indeed, 
an apprehension of fragrant sandal after the operation of the visual 
organ in co-operation with the recollection of fragrance. But 
from this it does not follow that it is a simple psychosis of the nature 
of visual perception produced by the visual organ. In fact, it is a 
complex psychosis of presentative and representative processes mixed 
up together. It is a mixed mode of consciousness made up of 
presentative and representative elements mechanically associated 
with each other. There is an integrative association of two 
co-ordinate and co-existent elements, the visual percept of the sandal 
and the idea of fragrance freely reproduced in memory. The 

is simply a sum of two distinct psychic 
entities, the present optic sensation of the sandal plus an image of 

us fragrance reproduced from past experience by association and 

integrated together into a complex psychosis. And not only so ; 

It involves a judgment and an inference. Though the sandal is 

perceived by the visual organ, and the fragrance is reproduced in 

memory by the law of association, the apprehension of the sandal 

as qualified by fragrance, or fragrant sandal, involves a process of 

judgment and an inference. Thus, according to the Jaina, in the 

acquired perception of fragrant sandal there is a free association of 

ideas, judgment, and inference. An acquired perception is rather 

an act of inference than perception, though it depends on both 

perception and recollection.^ This account of an acquired percep- 

«on IS similar to the account of the associationist psychology of 


§ 3 - (11) The Samkara-Vedantist 
The gamkarite also holds that the visual perception of fragrant 

pre^ntative element and a representative element. It^is a mixed 
(. . ns usual quAties) through the visual organ i and there is a 

reptesentanon of fragrance, since it cannot be pJceived by “ e viual 
PKM.! p. 15^0. See also p. locanajnSnavisayatvaprasangat. 

praCayaprSSrS^m candanamiti- 

p yayapranten. 1 anna pratyakseriasau pratiyate. PKM., p. 150, 
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organ ; these two heterogeneous elements are mixed up togeAer 
and produce the compound perception of fragrant sandal. This 
psychic compound Is not of the nature of a chemical compound 
hut of the nature of a mechanical mixture. The presentative 
element and the representative element do not lose their identity 

in the mixed mode.'^ . • j j r 

The Naiyavika may urge that if we recognize a mixed mode of 

presentative and representative processes, then presentation and 

representation would not be regarded as natural kinds There 

cannot be an intermixture of natural kinds. But the Samkarite 

contends that there is no contradiction in the intermixture of 

presentative and representative elements in perception.- The 

Naiyayika prejudice against intermixture of natural kinds or genera 

(samkarya) does not find place in the Vedantic monism 

It may be asked ; In the visual perception of fragrant sandal 

is the apprehension of fragrance presentative or non-presentative . 

It may be said that it can be neither. It cannot be presentative 
because here the apprehending mental mode does not take m the 
form of fragrance and identify itself with it, which is a condition 
of perception, according to the Samkarite. Nor can it be non- 
presentative, because the conditions of non-presentative knowledge 
are absent. For example, the knowledge of invariable concoinitance 
between sandal and fragrance being absent, there can be no inference 
of fragrance in the visual perception of fragrant sandal. But the 
Samkarite holds that the apprehension of fragrance must be non- 
presentative ; for if fragrance of this piece of sandal were alrwjr 
perceived, then the apprehension of fragrance in this case would ^ 
a recollection [smrti), and if it were not already perceived, then Ae 
apprehension of fragrance in this case would be mferennal. It can 
never be presentative because fragrance is not an object of visual 
perception. Thus according to the Samkarite, the visual perception 
of fragrant sandal is a mixed mode of consciousness made up ot a 
presentative element and a representative clement. It is a compoun 
perception or tied perception in which an idea is tied to a percep . 
It is a presentative-representativc complex. In this way the visual 

perception of sweet mangoes also may be explained.* 

The Samkarite does not hold that such an experience is not a kind 

of perception at all hut a case of inference. According to him, 


1 SurabhicandanamityBdijMnamapi candanakhaijd**^ parokjam, 

bhaihic parok^am. VP„ P* 67. 

® VP.. P. 68. ® SikhBmatii, p. 67, 


sau^ 


* SikhBma^i, p. 68. 
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even an act of inference involves an element of perception as a con¬ 
stituent factor ; for instance, in the inferential cognition of fire in 
a mountain the apprehension of fire is inferential, but the appre¬ 
hension of the mountain is perceptual ; these two psychoses are the 
integral factors of inferential knowledge. So, here, an act of percep¬ 
tion involves an element of recollection and sometimes an act of 
inference as an integral factor. 1 Herein lies the difference between 
the Jaina and the Vedantist in their views of acquired perception. 


§ 4 - ('>>) The Nyaya-Faisesika 

According to both the Jaina and the Sarhkarite, the visual 
perception of fragrant sandal is a mixed mode of consciousness or 
a psychic compound of presentative and representative processes. 
But the Nyaya-Vaisesika, like William James, does not admit the 
possibility of a mixed mode of consciousness. Every psychosis is 
simple. There cannot be a psychic compound of simultaneous 
psychoses owing to the atomic nature of the manas, without which 
there can be no psychosis at all. According to this view, the visual 
perception of fragrant sandal is a simple psychosis, though it is 
preceded by the visual perception of the sandal and the recollection 

\LT consciousness in the 

language of William James, 

Srtettara refutes the theory of psychic fusion in explaining an 

oon and the qualified object-the fragrance and the Indal-a^e 
appreC odo^r Sr3 Td V',f “S’" 

woXe';2d™;f"l“?"7 of 'etlinlp^ 

&n “4'rotc d'7‘*“^' 'rt°ch‘^h7kintr4^^ 

cr«i:„s74“rt-o^s “T™”" 

“ 2 res -ffi 


^ ^iklUinani and Maniprabha, pp. 68-9. 


* NK., p, 117. 
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1 r 1 Armrdine to this view, the visual 

Si SEta .T-- ; 

both the visual organ and the olfactory organ satisfactory 

But ^ridhara contends that this explanation is not 

A r» nnrK * if it Were so, then one part of 
A cognition is not made up of parts , > 

it coEd be produced by the olfactory organ, and the other_ by the 

S; S' 

TsimJeVvchosis. And if such a simple 
.Ee Vi.., oc*„. and 

rfir,t‘ar;:h;:^ed h,.mga„, (;p« 

bv that or-ran But since the internal organ or ma>m is atomic, 

;is:rhrt' J::fd'r la 

CO opeLion with the previous olfactory perception « 

fl„w^rpe,c ;ir'lse is a visual perceplion of she «o»er, 

but no't of its fragrance, since odour Is not an ^ 

tion. So there cannot be a visual perception of the Sower K qu^e^ 
by fragrance, or the fragrant hower. What hap^ns m 
it the preient visual perception of the flower » 0“^ 

organ or muru>s. Thus, according to Jayanta Bhatta, . 

isTvisual perception of the flower, there is not a v««al Pejeept 

S'of^^^^^^ 

tavyam. NK.> p. 117. 
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olfactory organ, and the single unitary perception of the fragrant 

flower is not produced by the visual organ but by the internal organ 

or manas^ even as the single unitary process of recognition—which 

is a kind of qualified perception or a perception produced by peripheral 

stimulation qualified by the recollection of a past experience—is 

produced by the internal organ or manas?- Thus Jayanta Bhatna 

regards an acquired perception as a new type of a synthetic unity of 
apperception. 

It may be objected that the flower is qualified by present qualifica¬ 
tions. But the fragrance that is manifested in consciousness in the 
perception of the fragrant flower does not exist at present, but existed 
m the past and was apprehended by. the olfactory organ. How can 

a present object.? Jayanta Bhatta replies 
that just as after eating ninety-nine fruits we come to the hundredth 

Iruit and recognize it as such, only because the perception of this 

Iruit IS qua ified by the previous perception of the ninety-nine fruits 

which no longer exist, so in the perception of a fragrant flower 

the present visual perception of the flower is qualified by the previous 
olfactory perception of fragrance. 2 

Thus Jayanta Bhatta holds that there cannot be a visual per¬ 
ception of a fragrant flower, since odour can never be perceived bv 
visual org^ When Ae flower is pereeived by the visual organ, 

flower ,s perceived by Ae central sensory or ma„a,, which* can 

apprehend all sensible objects, colour, odour, etc. But Ais is raAer 
avoi ing Ae difficulty. When we see a flower, or a piece oi sandal¬ 
wood, we distinctly feel Aat it is fragrant. We distinctly feel Aat 
- h„e a W perception of Ae fragrant flower or Ae tgrt 

The Neo-Naiyayitas, Gangesa and his followers hold Aat 
when we see a piece of sandal-wood and feel Aat i,1! fra^, 

ave not an intemal perception of fragrant sandal Arough the centS 
of flagranf sandaTsAc. f " 

Ldal is not an perception of fragrant 

ordinary intercouw 'Sr™’’T A an 

y tercourse ilauhka-tmmkcrm), but it is an extraordinary 

»araliagriilJ'nSh,^j2d’''mi “‘'•’’Wagandhavisejite vahyendriyad- 
NM., p. 46-,. nanasameva sarabhi kusumaafldJMaam. 

* Ibid., p. 461, 
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perception (alaukika praiyaksa) due to an extraordinary intercourse 
{alauhtka sannikarsa). There cannot be an ordinary intercourse 
of the visual organ with the fragrance of the sandal, since odour is 
not an object of visual perception. But the fragrance of the ^ndal 
revived in memory by association constitutes an extraordinary inter* 
course called jndyi(i~loksciHCi-soHtitkcirs(2^ and through it gives rise 
to the visual perception of the fragrant sandal. Here, though there 
is an ordinary intercourse of the visual organ with the sandal and 
thus there is a direct visual perception of the sandal—there is an 
extraordinary intercourse through the idea of fragrance revived in 
memory by association, and thus there arises a visual perception of 
the fragrant sandal. Thus the Neo-Naiyayika differs from Jayanta 
Bhana, who holds that though the sandal is perceived by the visual 
organ, the fragrant sandal is not perceived by it but by the central 
sensory or TtiouoS'^ when there is a visual perception of the sandal 
and a recollection of its fragrance perceived by the olfactory organ 

in the pastA 

Vardhamana distinguishes between the visual perception of 
fragrant sandal and the olfactory perception of the fragrance of sandal. 
Sometimes we see a piece of sandal and at once perceive that it is 
fragrant. And sometimes we smell an odour and at once perceive 
that it is the fragrance of sandal. The former perception is produced 
by the visual organ in co-operation with the recollection of fragrance 
perceived by the olfactory organ on a previous occasion. And the 
latter perception is produced by the olfectory organ in co-operation 
with the recollection of sandal perceived by the visual organ in the 

past.- 

Both the earlier and later Naiyayikas admit that the perception 
of fragrant sandal is a single unitary presentation ; it is not a compound 
of presentative and representative elements but a presentation 
qualified by a representative process which is its immediate ante¬ 
cedent. The Naiyayika does not admit a psychic compound or 
a mixed mode of consciousness, which is admitted by the $arhkarite. 
According to him, there is no simultaneity of psychoses owing to 
the atomic nature of the manasy and, moreover, there cannot be an 
intermixture of two heterogeneous psydioscs, e.g. a presentative 
process and a representative process. This has been clearly pointed 
out by Udayana in Ny^yaiusum^rtjali,^ 

^ SM., pp. 283-4. Sec Dinakari also, pp. 283-4. TA., p. 14* See 

Ch. IV, § 5. 

* Kusumafijalipraknia, p. 105 (Benares, 1912). 

^ NyflyakusumaRjali, p. 104 (Benares, 19*2), 



Chapter VI 

RECOGNITION 

§ I. The Nature of Kecognition 

of tIJ' fhe schools 

of ndian thinkers from both the standpoints of psychology and 

p emo ogy. Here, we shall attempt only a psychological analysis 
recognition from the different standpoints of Indian thinkers, 
ecognition is a complex psychosis depending upon presentative 
and re„ve processes. I, depends W upon pe ^”1 
.on and .deal reproduction of a past experience. A cognioW 
duced by ^npheral sttmulation is admitted by all to be^perceptbn 

d a cogmnon reproduced in Imagination bv the revival of he res ua’ 

It “ ‘“'T"' recogni- 

Oon s a complex psychosis which depends both upon peripheral 

stimulation and reproduction of a past experience. 1st then t be 

Sht r it P^yc r "the 

representative. The Nyaya-Vaifesika X Mto.- 




[1} 'itie Huddhist 


iS”. Is*' r~ -i--is 


-VA Wl i 

If it is a single 


Tc fK.v . •• ’ ^sucn ass 

;;^tTddr" 

yrTt? ® « is “nse > 

. [i) Ihe sense-organ cannot be the cau^e 

- .. requires a present object for i^tnition^oTret 
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cognition ; it can never come in contact with a past object and^ so 
cannot account for the consciousness of thatness or the past condition 

of the object involved in recognition. 

(2) The subconscious impressions [samskara) left by previous 
perceptions cannot be cause of recognition, because they refer to past 
perceptions of which they are residua, and therefore cannot account 
for the consciousness of thimess or the present condition of the object 

involved in recognition. 

(3) recognition be brought about by the co-operation 
of the sense-organ with sub-conscious impressions, because they are 
found to operate separately and produce different effects. The 
sense-organ always produces direct apprehension, and subconscious 
impressions always produce memory ; so they can never bring about 
a single effect in the shape of recognition when they co-operate with 

each other.i , •. v 

Hence recognition is not a single psychosis produced either by 

the sense-organs or by subconscious impressions or by both together, 

but it involves two discrete psychoses, presentative and representative, 

mechanically associated with each other. It cannot be a single 

unitary process, for one and the same psychosis cannot apprehend the 

past as well as the present condition of an object, and thus can never 

apprehend its identity in the past and the present. It is a mechanical 

composition of presentative and representative processes, of which the 

former apprehends the present character of its object and the latter 

apprehends its past character. We have no psychosis to apprehend 

the identity of an object in the past and the present. 

Even if we concede that recognition is a single psychosis, what 
is the nature of its object ? If it apprehends a past object, it does 
not differ from recollection ; if it apprehends a future object, it do« 
not differ from constructive or anticipatory imagination ; if it 
apprehends only what exists at the present moment, then it does not 
recognize the identity of its object in the past and the present; an 
it is self-contradictory to hold that it can apprehend an object as 

existing in the past, the present, and the future.® 

For the same reason it cannot be held that recognition apprehends 

an object as qualified by a previous cognition, for a past cognition 
does not exist at present, and therefore cannot qualify the object of 
the present cognition ; and if the past cognition, which is supposed 
to qualify the object of recognition, is not at all apprehended as jpwt, 
an object cannot be perceived as qualified by the previous cognition 


* NM., pp. 448-9. 


» NM., p. 449 - 
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in an act of recognition. Thus recognition cannot be regarded 

as a kind of qualified perception.^ It consists of two distinct 
psychoses, presentative and representative. 


§ 3- O') The Nyaya-Vaisesika 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that recognition is a single unitary 
process. It apprehends both the past condition of its object and its 
present condition by a synthetic act of apperception. Jayanta Bhatta 
severely criticizes the Buddhist theory of recognition in Nydyamanjari 
The Buddhist argues that there is no recognition as a single 
psychosis because there is no cause of recognition. The effect 
cannot exist if there is no cause of it. But this is reversing the order 
of things. We may infer a cause of a given effect, but we cannot 
deny the existence of the effect, even if we cannot account for it 
1 hough neither sense-organs nor subconscious impressions by them¬ 
selves can account for the fact of recognition, still when Ly co¬ 
operate with each other, their co-operation can account for it. Though 
sense-organs can produce only perception, and subconscious 
impressions can produce only recollection, yet when they co-operate 

Qualifil? recognition, which is a kind of 

quaJihed perception.2 

Vaisesika. The object of recognition is something existing at 

am '’r Thi reco Jio“ 

apprehends both the past and present character of its object 3 ^ 

But the Buddhist asks : Is it not self-contradictory to suppose 

the past as well as the present character of its object, inasmuch 1 
the past and the present cannot exist at the same time, and so cannot 
simultaneously qualify an object.? The past is past; it does not 

rpr^^t. qualifie^tTby^^^^ 

3 Am,']),?' * NM., p. 459. 

NM., p. 459.etasyamavabhSsate. 

^ * NM., p. 459. 
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’ Bu. .he Buddhh. asb again: 

cognition produced by perip replies that the object 

qualified by .he P- al» • so in recogniuon 

which existed in th p .cnpcc as existing at present and 

the objec. is presente .o incongruous in 

.hi. When we ea, a numter of fru 

eating ninety-nine fruits „ fruits so that the cognition 

consciousness of having eaten nin y > existed in the 

of ,he hundred.h frui. IS and .he number 

past many seconds befo present 

a, the time, ye. .he -"f a!d S u«M«- 

trretrr.U;as. .Imi is’all rha. is nece^ry for recognition 

apVehending an objec. as qualified , According 

Is, .hen, recognition ° ^ in character, 

to the Nyap-Vaj^sesika It with the help of sub- 

conscious impressions. F ’ oeripheral stimulation is an 

whatever mental state is pro ^ cognition. Recognition 

is produced by peripheral stimulation, tho“gh widr the^^ ^ 

conscious impressions left by previous pe p ’ . Though 

“garded as a kind of presenurtive cognition ° Ja 

the sense-organs by themselve “ 1 "°'^ ^ aainus impressions 

pas. object, ye. in / 'j’.f/^Sn of a-r »‘>i« “ 

of past experience they can pro u jayanu 

qualified by die pas. time. H“ce ' 8 . alified by Ure pas. 

time'; due to the contact of a sense-organ with the pm J 

as the perception of a present« modified by the previous 

Just as the visual perception o v,' v. U not oerceived by the 

olfactory perception of its ^he indirect visual 

visual organ at the present, an ^ central sensory or manas, 

so in recognition the perception of " perception 

^o^pertHf 

1 NM., pp. 459-+60- 
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the manas, as qualified by the past cognition of the object.i Sivaditya 

also defines recognition as the apprehension of an object as qualified 

by the past time.2 Madhava Sarasvatl regards recognition as the 

apprehension of an object as qualified by the present and the past 

time. Visvanatha refers to a doctrine which regards recollection 

^ a cause of recognition, since a subconscious impression without 

being revived cannot bring about recognition, and it is better to hold 

t at a recollection, rather than a revived impression, is the cause of 
recognition.^ 

Thus recognition is not a mixed mode of consciousness made 
up of presentative and representative elements, for the Nyava- 
Vaisesika does not admit the simultaneity of two or more cognitiLs 
owing to the atomic nature of the manas. According to this view 

ouarTi? 'I ' P'-esentative cognition or perception, bu! 

Recognition, therefore, is a kind of qualified perception. ^ 

§ 4' (iii) The Mimamsaka 

^ Kumarila agrees with the Naiyayika in regarding recognition 
presentative cognition. He puts forward the following feason 
Whatever cognition is produced by peripheral stimulation 
presentetive or perceptual in nature. Recognition is present when 
Aere is peripheral stimulation. Though recognition is preceded 

m character, inasmuch as it is produced by the contact of a sLse 
organ with a present object. There is no injunction that only such 
a cognition is to be regarded as a perception, as is prior to recollertion 

.lid, whe*^“ 

hv regards recognition as a kind of perception^ “ 

§ 5 - (iv) The Samkara-Vedantist 

in ihe Mimadtsaka 

n| that recognitton >s a percepmal cognition produced by 

‘ NM., p. 461. a gp -o 

: p. ts. • 

SV., Sutra iv, ^lokas 234—7, 
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,.i™„U.ion and snVon.ions tapiessiona c.ope,a..ng 

'ntUdSnanda Mnnl, .Le 

experience ' Or .s tt pn><lns'^ ? "tfernatlve Is false. Residua 
produced by both toget er. condition of an object i 

of past experience can appehendonjyfc ^ 

determined by the present ttme only the present 

xlso is false. The sense-org^s L distinctive 

character of the object «/eterm ned I <» P 

And the Buddhist contends by peripheral 

for the following reason. recog . toeether, it would be 

stimulation and subconscious j recollection, and 

characterized by the dual nature J percepfo^ 

thus would not be ab e to ^PP^.^ Buddhist, one and idle 

same cognition cannot be b^ h 

and representative. Bu ^s a single complex psychosis 

psychoses, and thus regar s past and the present, 

apprehending the identity of .aeration with subconscious 

due to peripheral stimulation in ^ . .j^at though recognition 
impressions. Akhandananda h . ^ stimulation and sub- 

i, produced by the co-opera„o„ of per phmaU 

conscious impressions, it is pimp u jj for recollection 

objected that if -ccogni.ion is P'^'P'" ' ; •„ Evolved in 

apprehend the past condition of * J > . ; apprehends 

reLgnition. The Veddntist replies th ecog J 

the past condition of the 1 stimulation together 

pheral stimulation alone but ^ by peripnera 

with subconscious impressions.^ Naivavika regard recognition 

Thus both the Vcdr..i.« ^ N benween 

complex psychosis containing presentative ^^^^^^^jing to the 

_it is a presentative-representativc is presentative 

Naiyayika, recognition is a single simple psychosis whicli p 

See also Tattvapradlpiktt, pp. aH-tS- 


r Tattvadipana, p. 273' 
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in character ; it does not contain both presentative and representative 
elements; it is a kind of perception which is produced by peripheral 
stimulation and subconscious impressions together. The Vedantist 
believes^ in the fusion of elementary psychoses into a composite 
psychosis. But the Naiyayika cannot believe in psychic fusion for 
two re^ons. In the first place, two psychoses cannot be simul¬ 
taneously present in the self, owing to the atomic nature of the mind. 
In the second place, perception and memory are entirely different 
kinds of psychoses, and there can be no intermixture of two distinct 
classes. But the Vedantist does not believe in the atomic nature of 
tile mind, and he has no prejudice against the intermixture of distinct 
kmds of psychoses. So he believes in the simultaneous occurrence 
of two distinct kinds of psychoses and their fusion into a unitary 
wmposite pychosis. Herein lies the difference between the 
Naiyayika view of recognition and the Vedantist view 


§ 6, (v) The Jaina 

nr recognition as a single unitary psychosis 

identny of an object in the past and present. It is ndther of ^ 

^soci2n'7“^ of recollection, nor a mechanical 

association of perception and recollection both, nor a composite 

?eLte«L'°"Hr^ perception and 

Wio7 recollection holy. 

Recollection apprehends the past condition of an object. Recognhion 
which IS a quite new psychosis apprehends the identity of an^bject 
n die past an the present. So recognition is differenf from pers¬ 
on and recollection, and its object also is different from that of 

as a Snd f the Vedantist, who regard recognitL 

as a kind of perception, and from the Buddhist, who reeardsl^ 7 ! 


§7 


(0 The Jaina Criticism of the Nyaya-Faisesika View 

T - •r<p • . 


pnon present, end wherever peripheral stimulation is absent 
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r o 1 

I, r^>r nprinheral stimulation is present, 
perception is absent. wherever peripheral stimulation is 

absent, recognition is not ab en^^^^ stimulation. If it did, then we 
not directly follow upon p p perception of an 

should have recognition even recognition 

i„di,idual object for .he Srsjn- ^Nor«.^^ 

is produced by a sense-org P ^ the previous 

bi .ST--“ 

never apprehend a • • is different from recollection, 

It may be argued ‘^atjecog j^^uce 

since it apprehends an objec perception 

is produced by peripheral Mimulat , ^ P ^P^ perception 

possible only when the P. recognition apprehends 

dre identity of an objeCT m t P P stimulation 

be apprehended by perception which de^n P ^ 

of a sense-0,gan by a P«»'» gives rise to a cognUion 
recollection of an object o pa P recognition. 

i„ response » P'"''''®'Xreepti’on, inasmuch as it is produced 

r reflection of a past expene „bjoct. 

A perception an never appre recollection of past 

Ho; then an it —= - ^Ihet petcepjn not 

experience ? ^ In tac, ° • produced by both.® It « 

recollection, but a sm genens p y immediate 

not a kind of perception, since it is not 

knowledge. 


^ 8 . 


(ii) fh, Jmm CriliAm ./ the BuMhi^ nm 

^ « 


The Buddhist holds *at “ “<.hc»! pr^tative 

and tepresentative, there bemg recognWon. 

T;: pr-s . dunncdy felt as a smgle 

Sis^a^iaBranakadt ..hkaUn.^ prat^hhiiBn... PMS., R a. 
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unitary process produced by perception and memory both, which 
apprehends the identity of an object in the midst of past and present 
modifications.^ Recollection cannot apprehend the identity of an 
object in the past and the present, since it can apprehend only the past 
condition of an object. Nor can perception apprehend the identity 
of an object in the past and the present, since it can apprehend only 
the present condition of an object. And if it is said that a determinate 
cognition arising out of the residua of both perception and recollection 
apprehends the identity of an object in the past and the present, then 
that IS nothing but recognition which is quite a new psychosis. 

The Buddhist himself admits the possibility of a psychic fusion in 
the consciousness of a motley colour {citrajhana) in which many 
cognitions of blue, yellow, etc., are fused together. Why, then, 
should he object to the possibility of a new psychosis of recognition 
produced by presentanon and representation both ? Even supposing 
that recognition consists of two discrete psychoses—presentative and 
representative—mechanically associated with each other, are they 
felt m consciousness as interpenetrating each other, or in mechanical 
juxtaposition with each other .? In the former case, recognition 
would be felt either as perception or as recollection. In the latter, 
would be felt as a dual consciousness, both presentative and repre¬ 
sentative, distinct from each other. But, in fact, recognition is 
never felt either as perception or recollection or both together 
Hence it must be regarded as a unique psychosis differing both from 
perception and recollection. And the object of recognition is neither 
a past object nor a present object, but the identity of an object in 

nonZZcotlT^ 

^ chemistry in the 

pr duction of the state of recognition ; it is not a result of mechani- 

^o^ZrisZ rddr'’'""" and representative 

p ocesses, as the Buddhist supposes. Recognition is sui generis It 

differs in quality from its constituent elements. It differs both from 
™ an. necollecion. and . ,e. a co.bi„a.i„n 

coanS'’Z‘'r • present.,ive-represenmive 
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in recognition. It implies the elaborative processes of compson, 

assimilation, discrimination, spatial and temporal 

^rabhaindra agrees with Herbert Spencer and William James 
in holding that not only the ultimate feelings and sensations are 
presentations, but the relations among them also are presentations. 
The relational processes do not imply the synthetic activity of *e 

understanding, and consequently are not necessarily involved m Ae 
operations of conceptual thinking. Thus Prabhacandra d ff 
from Bradley and Green who regard relational processes as the 

synthetic operations of the understanding. 

^ But is it not self-contradictory to say that one and the same 
psychosis has two temporal marks ? The Jama replies that if diere 
Fs Lai nature in the process of recognition, it is not self-contradictory, 
because the manifoldness of one and the same object of knowl^ge 
is usual, since contradiction is the very essence of the realty. The 
manifoldness of recognition is a datum ; we cannot deny its existence 

or explain it away. 

1 PMS., p. 2, and PKM., p. 97 - 
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Chapter VII 

theories of perception 

§ I. The Buddhist Theory of Perception 

thwThT' r' f"" The Vaibhasikas hold 
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the independent existence of natnte and mind i the nature is extra- 
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the psychological analysis of nE ’ • 
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of perception is Nydyabindu of Dh 1 ,^ analysis 
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J Buddhist Philosophy, p. 308 
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■ Rut here we shall not discuss the conditions of »ahd 

percepnon. So far as P y constructs or Wpurtur. 

ceptual “gm“o" fn- ^ knowledge. If perception ts 

defined as the cognition produce y excluded from the 

the Naiyayika does, presenUtion of an object 

category of perception. Perc p 

(sdksdtkarijndnam)} ^ . i But what is kalpand ? 

Perception must be free j'ich denotes an 

object. Perception, therefore mus ^e ^ ^ indeterminate 

of names. It must be ;;; are assigned 

perception. Names are ar i recognizes them as 

Members of a particular class - is to 

To associate an object of perceptio recognize them, 

remember similar objects perceived m the p^t d^^^g 

This is not prod«ed^y oV« » P' 

r* :=tr: V^rCTi—:hh°rpr„;: 

presented to *"j 'J^ni™ “ “''S"'"® * "T' ” 

sense-organs. But the ..1 nroduced by the sense-object- 

the object of „g^er presented to the sense-organs. 

with the proper sense-organs, for past objects can never p 
“ Brough due objects of P-^^ 

and as such his perception is not assoctarf ^ ^ 

be free from Wf or mental ... [jus die breast 

begin to suck the breast “f eruption must be 

to be the same as experienced before, m P P 

free from all association with names, and it mu -^5 . it 

clent of consciousness which may be 

must not involve naming and recognition ,j j immediate 

ideal fketot or mental construct. It must be the direct and tm 

1 NBT., p. 12. 
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presentation of an object, free from all elaborative or interpretative 

processes. It must represent only the given element in experience. 

It must not import anything new into the given order from within 
the mind from past experience.^ 

The Naiyayikas and others hold that indeterminate perception 
apprehends the qualified object (visesya) and qualifications (visesana), 
but not their relations to each other. But the Buddhist contends 
that indeterminate perception does not at all apprehend the qualifica¬ 
tions of Its object, viz. generality, substantiality, quality, action, 
and name, but it simply apprehends the mere object apart from its 
qualifications. It cannot apprehend both the qualified object and 
Its qualifications It merely apprehends the specific individuality 
of an object {svalahana) devoid of all qualifications. 

The specific individuality of an object is unique and sui generis ; 
It IS quite different from anything other than itself; it can never 
be expressed by words; it is apprehended only by perception. So 
perception is always indeterminate. There is no dLrminate 
perception. The so-called determinate perception is not perceptual 
in ^^haracter because it is not produced by peripheral sthnulaLn 

Be ^ recollection of the name of the object perceived 

Between periphera stimulation and the determinate cognitln there 

.n,erven.ng factor of the recollection of the name. So th! 
it is a n™' “6"'tlon IS not purely presentative in character, but 

t presentative-representative process. But the Buddhist regards 

perception ^s entirely free from factors of imagination. So he^does 
not admit the possibility of determinate perception.^ 

percept potion ^elf' 

immediate feltness a bare sensation Tf ^ 

s-i’S —;a .-“i;' "‘T™ 

cause, e.g. the sense nr^or. r • Perception, the dominant 
cause ec “<* 4= immediate 

pratyaya). Dharmottara didnguishes^men^ta n 

perception. When the visual organ has ceased to operate we 

■ S eSap^Ti: P. 30 ,. 

Buddhist Philosophy^ p. 310, 
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have mental perception. So long as the visual organ continues to 
operate, the perception of colour is nothing but sense-perception. 
So mental perception is continuous with sense-perception, and 
immediately follows upon it. Self-consciousness is the percep¬ 
tion of the mind and mental states like pleasure and pam. 
The direct and immediate apprehension of mental states is of the 
nature of self-conscious awareness {svasathvedana). They are not 
perceived by other cognitions, as the Nyaya-Vaisesika holds. They 
are directly perceived by themselves. Self-consciousness is percep¬ 
tion, since it directly intuits itself, is devoid of concepts, and free 
from error. 2 Yogic perception is the direct '"tuition of the real, 
due to intense meditation on the four truths of Buddhism. We 
shall discuss the Buddhist doctrine of yogic intuition later on. 



The Jama Theory of Perception 


The Jaina recognizes only two kinds of valid knowledge : direct 

knowledge (aparoksa) and indirect knowledge Know¬ 

ledge is direct when it is immediate or distinct. Knowledge is 
indirect when it is mediate. Perception is direct or immediate 
knowledge because it is directly derived from the senses and e 
mind, while mediate knowledge (e.g. inferential knowledge, verbal 
knowledge, etc.) is derived through the medium of some other 

^ Manikyanandi defines perception as distinct apprehension 
(vUadak pratyaksam).^ What is the meaning of distinctne^. 
That knowledge is distinct, which is not mediated by ^me other 
kind of knowledge. And that knowledge is distinct, which appre- 

hends an object in all its details^ 

Perception is of two kinds: samvyavahartka pratyaksa and 
mukhya pratyaksa? The former is the ordinary perception of 
everyday life. The latter is super-normal perception. SamvyavahS 
rih pr^lyah., again, ia of two kinds; peioeprion produad by 
the senses iindriya-nivandhana) and perception not produced by the 
senses (anindriya-nivandhana)? The Jaina regards the eye, ^e 
ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin only as sense-organs. e 


2 Tacca' %anarupam vedanamatmanah sak^tkari nirvikalpakam 

abhrantam. NET., p. 20, See Buddhist mosophy, p. 3^. 

3 NET., pp. 20-1. * Chapter XVIII. PMS., 11, r *• 

6 PMS., ii, 3 - ’ 9 pmq 5; e 

8 PMS., ii, 5, II. PNT., u, 4-5. u, 5. _ 
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does not regard the mind [manas) as a sense-organ. The mind is 
called no-sense-organ {anindriya). Hence the two varieties of 
ordinary perception are sense-perception and mental perception. 
Mukhya pratyaksa is of three kinds : avadhi or clairvoyant perception 
of objects at a distance of time and space, manahparyaya or telepathic 
knowledge of thoughts in other minds, and kevala or infinite know¬ 
ledge unliniited by time and space, or omniscience.^ All of them are 
perceptual in nature. 

The Jama distinguishes between dariana and jfiana. Darsana is 
the simple apprehension of an object. Just after peripheral stimula¬ 
tion there is the bare cognition of an object in a general way. It 
apprehends only its general features {sattamatra) and not its particular 
features. Jnana is the apprehension of the special features of an 
object. Darsana is the “knowledge of acquaintance”, while 
jnana is the “knowledge about” an object. Darsana is called 

indeterminate perception {nirvikalpa jndna) in other systems of 

philosophy. But the Jama does not recognize it as jndna or know- 
iedge. Jnana is always determinate ; it must have a definite form 
{Sahara)-, it must apprehend the special features {visesa) of its object 2 
bo the Jama does not regard darsana as indeterminate perception, 
because perception is always definite and determinate. 

In our ordinary perception {sdrhvyavahdrika pratyaksa) there 
are four stages : (i) Jvagraha, (2) Ihd, (3) Jvdya, and (4) Dhdrand.^ 
Just after darsana there is avagraha. Darsana is the simple 
pprehension of an object in a general way. When a stimuLs 
acte upon a sense-organ, there is an excitation in consciousness, 
nd the person is barely conscious of the mere existence {sattdmdtra) 

Tust^aft° darsana. It is indistinct and indefinite. 

This IS avagraha It grasps the details of an object. But it does 
ot apprehend all the details of the object. It excites a desire in 
e person to know more about the object. This desire to know 
the particulars of the object is called ihd.^ It is a desire to know 

;he^.cepHo„ if t I 

avaya. It is the ascertainment of the true nature 


2 Dravyasamgrahavrtti, 4. 


8 ^ 3 - 

4 pot’ ^ 

6 PNt” i, 15. 

•’ ® Sarvarthasiddhi, 


1, 11. 
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f 1 “ In the third stage, Avaya, there is a definite finding 

of the particulars which - ^es.r^d^ to kn^ 
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particulars, while th h d downward 

these particulars. , , n ..prinir of their wings we definitely 

,„„,cmcm of the bird, aod the dutter ng of *e,r w ^g 
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definite perception of an J perceive the 

assimilation and discrimination. . perceived in the past, and 
similarities of the object wrt ot " ° 1 recognition of an object 
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a, belonging _.o a « „ retention. “ 
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'Retention ,s th. cause of -«oll.ct.on. Thu J ■” ? „ 

four stages of JXt to knoJ mofe about 

it, or the definite Tast in hardly be 

ol retention of the perception. Of he 

regarded » S 7 as thtlit stage of perception. The 

Thus the pina theory of F' “ng » the latter, is the 

theory mainly in this . jj ’ according to the former, per- 

ception is presentative^epresentative. A d g 

pe^eption is LgTo ^Buddhists, per- 

^.Tn is the immejam ^le^ ^ „f 

prLentative-representative cogmtion of extra men 


1 PNT., ii, 9 * . . 

3 Sarvarthasiddhi, i, 15 * 


2 s. C. Ghoshal, Dravyasamgraha, p. i j. 
^ ,1 yyasamgraha, p. * 3 *^ 
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their relations to one another. According to the Buddhists, percep¬ 
tion does not represent the relations of extra-mental objects ; these 
are imported by thought or imagination from within the mind into 
the sense-data to bring about determinate cognitions, which are, 
therefore, not perceptual in character. According to the Jaina, 
on the other hand, the extra-mental objects and their relations to 
one another are facts of direct and immediate experience. The 
Jaina, therefore, agrees with James and Herbert Spencer in holding 
that relations are not imposed by the intellect upon the raw sense- 
materials to convert them into a system of intelligible experience, 

but they are embedded in direct and immediate experience as contents 
of consciousness. 




Theory of Perception 


Gautama defines perception as the non-erroneous cognition 
produced by the intercourse of the sense-organs with the objects 
not associated with any name, and well-defined.i ’ 

In this definition the different kinds of perception, the condition 

of valid perception, and the genesis of perception have been described. 

Perception is of two kinds, viz. indeterminate {avyapadesya) and 

determinate {vyavasayatmaka). We have already discussed the 

nature of indeterminate {nirvikalpa) and determinate (savikalpa) 

perception in detail. Here we shall briefly discuss the nature and 

origin of perception, and not the conditions of valid perception. 

Perception is that cognition which is produced by the intercourse 

oI the sense-organs with the objects. This definition is given in 
Tarkasamgraha, ^ ° 


In this definition only the specific condition of perception has 
or^nr^'l perception there is not only the contact of the sense- 

Ae mind and the contact of the mind with the self. Thus there is 
a fourfold contact between the sense-organs and the objects, the 
ensjorgans and the mind, and the mind and the self. 3 

This definition, therefore, does not give us an exhaustive 
enumeration of all the factors that co-operate in producing perception 

dorand°“v'i^ ‘ cause of percep¬ 

tion, and which distinguishes it from all other forms of cognitioL 

. if - ^wdefyain avyabhiCri 
» NBt^^^““’^«5ajanyam jfianaih pratyaksam. TS., p. 29. 
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It does not mention the other conditions, viz. the 

because they are common to inference and other forms of cognit o 

it may be contended that the contact of the mind with 
the sense-organs also is a specific condition of perception which is 
not present in other forms of cognition. So this condition also 
should be distinctly mentioned. Vatsyayana rightly_ points out 
that the contact of the sense-organs with the objects is as good a 
distinctive feature of perception, as the conmct of the mind wiA 
the sense-organs. So when one distinctive feature has been men¬ 
tioned, there is no need of mentioning the other similar features, 
as the definition is not meant to be an exhaustive enumeration of all 

the conditions of perception.^ i i 

Udyotkara offers other explanations too. Firstly, the sense- 

obi ect-contact is the distinctive feature of every individual perception. 

In every individual perception, which is produced by the sense- 

obi ect-contact, what differentiates it from every other perception 

is either the sense-organ concerned, or the object perceived ; and 

each individual perception is called either after the sense-organ, 

or after the object. For example, the perception of colour is called 

either -visual perception or fo/c«r-perception 5 and no perception is 

ever called after the mind-sense-contact; the perception of colour, 

for instance, is never called mental perception. 

Secondly, the mind-sense-contact is the common factor among 
kinds of perception, which are otherwise different In o*er mirtfe. 
*e contact of the mind with the sense-organs does not diffe m 
different kinds of perception ! it remains the same in different kinds 

'rh'rdl'yr the mind-sense-contact is not mentioned M the 
distinctive feature of perception, since with regard '» 
mind-sense-contact stands on the same footing as the mind-»u 

contact, firstly because individual perceptions are 

after the mind or after the soul; and secondly because both these 

contacts subsist in a substratum which is 

These are the reasons why the mind-sense-contact has not been 

mentioned in the definition of perception.^ excludes 

An objection has been raised against this definition that it exclud 

1 MTiK ; T i. ® NBL, i, 4 ' 

a 4» Thought^ vol. vi, pp. * 35 " 
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cognition of the self and its qualities of pleasure, pain, etc., from the 

category of perception, because the mind is not a sense-organ. 

Gautama does not mention the mind as a sense-organ, when he 

enumerates the sense-organs.^ Thus the cognition of pleasure, 

pain, etc., which is produced through the instrumentality of the mind, 

cannot be regarded as perception, since the mind is not a sense-organ. 

But, as a matter of fact, the cognition of pleasure and pain is neither 

inferential nor verbal, since the conditions of inference and verbal 

cognition are absent. So it is absolutely necessary that the cognition 

of pleasure, pain, etc., should be included in perception, and yet 
the above definition excludes it. 

^ _ Vatsyayana points out that the cognition of pleasure, pain, etc., 
is^ included in perception by Gautama, since perception is defined by 
him as that kind of cognition which is produced by the contact of 
the sense-organ and the object, and the mind /x a sense-organ. 
Gautama has not mentioned the mind as a sense-organ when he has 
enumerated the sense-organs owing to the fact that the mind is 
ifferent in character from the other sense-organs. What is the 
difference between the mind and the other sense-organs ? Vatsyayana 
mentions three points of difference. In the first place, the eLmal 
sense-organs are material, while the mind is immaterial. In the 
second place the external sense-organs operate upon only a limited 

instance, colours are apprehended by the visual organ ; ^odours are 
apprehended by the olfactory organ ; tastes are apprehended by the 

apprehen* all „bjec.. In /e place, 

endowed with Z L^q^Ti ^ apprehtl^fbVt^^^ 

of colour and con^uend™f ca7a p 

putory organ « endowed with the ouality of taste so 17 

“dr: ,r.rrf 

endowed with the quality Tf tactual organ is 

But the mind is not endowed T* *01*7 ofr'’™'' '°7- 
etc., which are apprehended by the mind^a ^ 

Thus when perception is defined as the cognition produced 


^ NS., i, I, 12. 


* NBh., i. r. 4. 
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by the contact of the sense-organs with the objects, the cognition 
of pleasure and pain also is included in perception, inasmuch as the 

mind is a sense-organ. 

Though both the contact of the mind with the self and the contact 
of the sense-organs with the objects are necessary conditions of all 
external perceptions, the latter must be regarded as the principal 
cause. For sometimes a man goes to sleep with the determination 
that he will wake up at a certain time and by force of this determina¬ 
tion he wakes up at that time ; but sometimes when a man is awakened 
from deep sleep either by a very loud sound or by a rude shaking, 
his waking perceptions of the sound or the touch are primarily due 
to the contact of the sense-organs with the objects. So predominance 
must be given not to the mind-soul-contact, but to the sense-object- 
contact ; because in such cases the soul has no desire to know and 
does not put forth an effort to direct the mind towards the object. 
Moreover, when a man with his mind entirely pre-occupied with one 
thing, desires to know another thing, he puts forth energy to direct 
his mind towards the object and perceives it; in such a case we cannot 
say that the sense-object-contact is the principal cause. But when a 
man with his mind entirely pre-occupied with one thing suddenly 
comes to have the cognition of another thing, brought about by the 
forcible impact of the object upon a sense-organ, without any desire or 
mental effort on his part, the contact of the sense-organ with the 
object must be regarded as the principal cause of perception, since in 
this case there is no desire or effort on the part of the self to know 


the object.^ 

In the case of the man whose mind is pre-occupied, the cognition 
that suddenly appears is sometimes entirely due to the force of a 
particular object of sense-perception ; its force stands for intensity 
{tlvrata) and vigour [patuta) ; and this force of the object affecte 
the sense-object-contact, and not the mind-soul-contact.^ This 
clearly shows that the sense-object-contact is the principal cause of 
perception. The different kinds of sense-object-contact have already 
been dealt with. Jayanarayana holds that the soul is the constituent 
cause, the mind-soul-contact is the non-constituent cause, and the 

sense-object-contact is the efficient cause of perception.^ 

Thus the Naiyayika explains the origin of perception by a con¬ 
catenation of conditions, viz. the sense-object-contact, the mind- 
sense-contact and the mind-soul-contact. It does not describe the 


1 NBh., ii, I, 26 ; E.T., Indian Thought, vol. ii, pp. 38-9. 

2 NBh., ii, I, 29 i E.T., Indian Thought, vol. ii, p. 4*- 

3 VSV., viii, I, 3 - 
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specific functions of the different factors involved in perception, 
as the Samkhya does. It, indeed, overcomes the Samkhya dualism’ 
of huddh (intellect) and purusa (self) by regarding the former 
35 a quality of the self; but it does not explain the relation between 
e se and the object, and the correspondence between knowledge- 
orms and object-forms. An unwarranted and uncritical assumption 
o.n which the Naiyayika theory of knowledge is based is that know¬ 
ledge IS produced, like any other physical effect, out of a collocation 
of causal conditions ; psychic causation and physical causation are 

transcendental occurrence, but is one which is similar to the effects 

^T^he 5 If 1^ ttts of physical causes.” ^ 

IcLs Ltl r ’ —organs, and the objects are the main 

one another. They have no specific functions i/the producTon 
nother, and by their mutual contact generate perception. 

§ 4 - The Neo-Naiyayika Theory of Perception 

The older Naiyayika defined perception as the non-erroneous 
common produced by the contact of \he sense-organs ZTZ 

and kinds of perception. Perception is produced by the inter^TrL 
condmon of right porcoprion consi® f„ the ™„Tof 

W which is rd! 37 a acquired by the 

not p^doeed bp dte ^f 

A ^ »>• n P- 33‘- 
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or knowledge derived inferential knowledge {anumiti). 

and the latter is the is LUced 

Visvanatha defines percep ion coenitionA It is direct or 

through not derived Arough the medium of 

immediate knowledge. jg^nition applies both to human 

some other know e ge. ^ excludes inferential knowledge, 

percepnon and divine pe knowledge, because 

intenml knowledge is produced tagh ’j j, 

Perception is direct produced by the intercourse 

characteristic of percep o .^ J Qf it may be produced 

of the sense-organs with eir prop objects owing to certain 

directly b, dre c.«. of " Wne peW- - 

St Ei» k'nowledge no. derioed »edta of 

some other knowledge. 

^5. neMmamakaTheory of Perception 

Jainrini defines P“^”“J„5^rol|i “d he pwints 

This defininon is practWl, *e ^ "L 

Gautama defines perception « e no well-defined. 

by the sense-object-contact, rception. It 

This definition indeterminate {avyapadtiya) 

shows that perception is of tw , of 

:id“ & i « 

of Xii^'d^^w down the condition of valid percepuo^ 

. 1 ]Mnlkara#am jfianaifa pratyakjam. SM.-o. aW. As 

» SM., pp. 237-HO' 


•t'. 
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Barring these, the two definitions are practically the same. Annarh 
Bhatta defines perception as the cognition produced by the intercourse 
of the sense-organs with objects.^ This definition is almost identical 
with that of Jaimini. If we analyse Jaimini’s definition we find that 
perception requires the existence of (i) a present object of perception, 
(2) a sense-organ with which the object comes into contact, and (3) 
the self {purusa) in which the cognition is produced. In perception 
there must be an intercourse between the sense-organs and their 
objects. And there must be something more. The sense-organs 
must be connected with the mind, and the mind with the self. Thus 

there must be the sense-object-contact, the mind-sense-contact, 
and the mind-soul-contact in external perception.^ 

The Naiyayika contends that this definition includes doubtful 
perception and illusion in perception. Though perception is said 
to be produced by a real object, and as such excludes hallucinations 
whi^ are not produced by external stimuli, it does not exclude 
doubtful perception and illusion which are produced by external 

stimuli .3 ^ 


Rumania tries to avoid this objection by saying that samprayo?a 
means the nght application of the sense-organs to their objit, 
so that doubtful perception and illusion are excluded from perception.* 
Parthasarathimisra points out that Jaimini has not defined 

So fh N apprehension of supersensuous merit.® 

bo the Naiyayika s objection is beside the mark 

^ '"dude the 

percept on of pleasure, pain, etc, since it does not depend upon the 

external «i„se^,p„s. For it depends upon the contact of pkasuVe 
pain, etc., with the internal organ or mind.^ 

Pe'-'^eption as direct apprehension (saksat 
u T;-' ■ M ^ perception there is a triple consciousness 

mey are to be classified into substances, qualities, and classes » 
A regards the act of perception itself, it is of two kinds, viz. indeter¬ 
minate perception and determinate perception.*® As regards the 


2 *«-».p. 29. 

3 on gD., p. 98. (Ch. S.S.) 

6 NM., pp. loo-ioi. 4 gV., Sutra 4, Ll 

Tflinunisutra. i i ^ a , 


jaiminisutra,, 
’ SD., pp. 111-12. 
* PP., p. 52. 


® SD., p. 111; also 

® PP., p. 51. 

*® Chapter II. 
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knowing self, it is ioLm^veTb^t” 

of knowledge, e.g. ^ j j; „ apprehension 

i«elf also tTatt:lhTr wol be"" n. 

Sing : PrabhSonsciousness is self-luminous l it manifest 

S„ as distinguished from the Bhatta doctrine of perception explained 

above. 


1 Chapter XIII. 


Chapter VIII 


THEORIES OF PERCEPTION (Contd.) 

§ I. The Samkhya Theory of Perception 

Kapila defines perception as a cognition which takes the form 

of an object, being related to it.i Vijnanabhiksu elucidates the 

dehnition hy saying that perception is the psychic function 

[huddhtvrttt) which goes out to the object and is modified by the 

particular form of that object to which it is related. The psychic 

function Itself is not produced by the proximity of the object, but only 

Its particular mode is produced by it, which inheres in the psychic 

function. The psychic function goes out, like the flame of a lamp 

through the ^teways of the sense-organs, to the external object 

which IS proximate to it, and is modified by the particular form of 
tne object.'^ 

■ proMmity of an external object to the iuM! (intellect) 

IS the mdynsable condition of perception in general. And the 

proximity of the se^Kirgans is a special condition of external sense- 
perception. But if the proximity of the object to the huddh! were 
the condmon of perception in general, perception would be possible 

of the oteructs its fimctioning, and when it is overcome by 
^^weTr/, • oyoorr. or by certain intuitive 

AIS inertia of the UdM that there are no menml modes in dr^al^lt' 

Isvarakrsna defines perception as determinate cognition of an 
object (produced by its proximity to the sense-organ)«^ 

Vac^patimi^ra fiilly brings out the significance of this definition 

£cha;xt^i.t:'dr S' srs 

whttSwf'fo'jr'S'ow 

SS., S »ijlHi.aih tat pmtyakpmi. 

3 QPP ; . orD., I, 59, 

” ’ PrativijayadhyavaaJyo di^{am. SK., 5. 
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external and internal, external as the gross sensible objects, e_g. earth, 
water, etc., and internal, as pleasure, pain, and the like Even the 
subtile tanmatras, which are infra-sensible to us, are the objects of 

perception to the Yogin. • i i ■ j f 

In the second place, the perception of a particular kmd of 

object (colour, sound, etc.) involves the operation of a particular 

sense-organ (eye, ear, etc.), which consists in its rntercour^ with 

its object. This characteristic differentiates perception from memory, 

inference, etc. , . , i 

In the third place, perception not only involves^ the existence 

of an object, and the intercourse of a sense-organ with Ae object, 
but it also involves the operation of the intellect [buddh) which 
produces a definite and determinate cognition of the object Wheii 
the sense-organs come in contact with the objects, the inertia [tamas) 
of the intellect is overcome, and the essence or intelligence-stuff 
(sattva) springs forth in it, in consequence of which a definite and 
determinate cognition of the object is produced. This characteristic 
of perception excludes doubtful cognitions.^ 

§ 2. The Place and Function of the Sense-Organs 

Vacaspatimisra illustrates the process of perception by an example. 
Tust as the headman of a village collects the taxes from the villagers 
and gives them over to the governor of the province, and the lo^l 
governor hands them over to the minister, and the minister, to the 
king, so the external sense-organs, having an immediate appre¬ 
hension of external objects, communicate the immediate impressions 
to the mind (manas), and the mind reflects upon them and gives them 
over to the empirical ego {ahamkara) which appropriates them to 
itself by its unity of apperception and gives these self-appropriated 
apperceived impressions of the objects for the enjoyment of the self 

^ Thus perception involves the functioning of certain organs. 
It involves the operation of the external sense-organs, the central 
sensory or the mind {manas), empirical ego {ahamkara) and the 

intellect {buddhi). 

% 3. The Function of the External Sense-Organs 

The sense-organs have only an immediate apprehension {alocana- 
matra) of objects.® Vacaspatimisra explains this immediate appre¬ 
hension (alocanajnana) as sammugdha-vastu-dariana, i.e. intuitive 

1 STK., 5. * STK., 36. ® SK., a8. 
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apprehension of an object as a homogeneous unit. The external 

sense-organs apprehend an object as an undifferentiated homogeneous 

unit, as merely Mw, but not as like this or unlike this.^ 

But while Vacaspatimisra interprets the alocanajhana as 

indeterminate perception (nirvikalpajnana)^ Vijnanabhiksu interprets 

it as both indeterminate {n'trvikalpa) and determinate [savikalpa) 

apprehension. Some hold that the external sense-organs produce 

an immediate, indeterminate apprehension of objects, and regard the 

definite and determinate apprehension as the product of the manas. 

But Vijnanabhiksu cites the authority of Vyasa who says in his 

Toga-hhasya that the sense-organs give us definite and determinate 

apprehension of objects. Vijnanabhiksu further says that there is 

nothing to contradict the determinate apprehension of the sense- 
organs.^ 


§ 4. The Function of the Manas {Mind) 

When the sense-organ has an immediate apprehension of the 
object, the mind {manas) reflects upon it, breaks up its object into its 
component factors, viz. the substance, and its adjuncts, its thatness 
and whatness^ and ^us assimilates it to similar objects and dis¬ 
criminates it from disparate objects. Thus isvarakrsna defines the 
function of the manas as reflection or discrimination.^ Vacaspatimisra 

explains it thus. The mind carefully reflects upon the object 
intuitively apprehended by a sense-organ, and determines it as like 
this and unlike this, and thus discriminates it by relating the object 
to Its properties in the subject-predicate relation {visesana-visesya- 
bhava) ^e first apprehension is simple and immediate, like the 
apprehension of a child, a dumb person, and the like ; it is produced 
y the mere thing j but when after this, the thing as distinguished 
from Its properties, by its genus and the like, is recognized, that process 
of determination is the operation of the mind.^ Vijnanabhiksu also 
escnbes the function of the mind as determination or ascertainment.^ 

^^^nction of the mind may be interpreted as the power 

of selecnve attention which, by its analytico-synthetic fiinction of 
Kociation and ^ociation, breaks up the non-relational immediate 
ntuition of the object, brings out all the relations involved in it, and 


J STK., 28, also STK., 27. 
® SK., 27. 

' SPB., i, 71 . 


! qJS:* 32. See Chapter II. 
• STK., 27. 
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§ 5. The Function of Aharhkara {Empirical Ego or Egoism) 

When the mind renders the immediate and indeterminate appre¬ 
hension of the sense-organs definite and determinate by assirnilation 
and discrimination, the empirical ego {aharhkara) appropriates it 
to itself and thus transforms the impersonal apprehension of the object 

into a personal experience sufltused with egoism. ^ ^ 

Isvarakrsna identifies egoism {aharhkara) with self-appropriation 
{abhimana)> Vacaspatimisra explains the function of aharhkara 

as follows ;— 

“ I alone preside over the object that is intuited by the sense- 
organ, and definitely perceived by the mind, and I have the power 
over all that is perceived and known, and all those objects are for my 
use. There is no other supreme except “ I 1 am. This 
self-appropriation is called aharhkara or egoism from its exclusive 
application.” 2 Vijnanabhiksu also regards self-appropriation as the 

function of aharhkara.'^ 


§ 6. The Function of Buddhi {Intellect) 


When the empirical ego {aharhkara) appropriates the determinate 
apprehension of the mind to itself by its empirical unity of apper¬ 
ception, the intellect {buddhi) assumes a conative attitude to react 
to it, and resolves what is to be done towards the object. T e 
function of the intellect is the ascertainment of its duty towards die 
object known. This explanation has been offered by Vacaspatimisra, 
who observes : “Every one who deals with an object first intuits 
it, then reflects upon it, then appropriates it to himself, then 
resolves, ‘ this is to be done by me,’ and then he proceeds to act. 

This is familiar to every one.” ^ • u j * 

Thus the act of ascertainment that such an act is to be done is 

the operation of the intellect. This is the specific function of the 

intellect, not differing from the intellect itself. ^ ^ 

This will be clear from another example of Vacaspatimisra, 

which illustrates the successive operation of the internal and 
organs in perception. “ In dim light a person at first appre en s 
the mere object as an undifferentiated unit, then attentively reflects 
upon it, and determines it to be a terrible thief by his bow and arrow, 
then thinks him in reference to himself, e.g. ‘ he is running towar s 
me ’, and then resolves or determines, ‘ I must fly from this place. 

1 SK., 24.. ® STK., 24. » SPB., i, 72. 

^ STK., 23. ® STK., 30. 
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Narayana Tirtha gives the same explanation of adhyavasSya in 
Samkhya-Candrika. AdhyavasSya is a modified condition of the 
intellect, as flame is that of a lamp ; it is determination in such a form 
as “ such an act is to be done by me 

But Gaudapada explains adhyavasSya as intellectual determina¬ 
tion of the object of perception as belonging to a definite class, such 
as this is a jar , ‘ this is a cloth”, etc.^ Vacaspatimis'ra also 
explains adhyavasSya elsewhere as ascertainment or determinate 
knowledge consequent upon the manifestation of the essence {sattva) 
of the intellect, when the inertia of the intellect is overcome by the 
operation of the sense-organs in apprehending their objects.^ 

§ 7 - Unity of the Functions of the Internal Organs 

According to the Sarhkhya, external perception involves the 
co-operation of the internal organs with the external sense-organs 
But the internal organs are not to be regarded as three different 
and independent substances or faculties, but only as antahkarana in 
Its three grades of functions. Buddhi, ahamkSra, and manas are one 
in nature ; ^ey together constitute the one internal organ (antah- 
kara^a^ The Sarhkhya does not believe in faculty psychology. ’ 

_ Vijnanabhiksu clearly brings out the organic unity of these three 
internal organs and their functions. Every one has, at first, a definite 

knowledge of an object, and then thinks it in reference 

to himself m this way : “ Here am I,” “ This is to be done by me ” 

hus self-appej-ception is an effect of determinate 

^h^ {niscayajnana). The function of the empirical ego {ahamkara\ 

IS self-appropriation (abhtmSna), and that of the intellect {huddhi) is 

by determinate knowledge. And if the functions of two substences 
are related to each other as cause and effect, the substrata of thesp 
functions too must be related to each other as cause L effect So 

empiriial ego {aharhkSra), the substratum of self-appropriation 

tfi i ^ 1 


^ Samkliyacandrika, 22 

® STK., c. ^ 


Gaudapadabha§ya on SK., 


23 - 
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Vijnanabhiksu supposes that self-appropriation follows upon 
determinate knowledge.^ But Vacaspatimisra interprets adhyavctsoya 
as the intention or volition of the agent to react to the object of 
perception in a definite way and holds that this intention follows 

upon self-appropriated knowledge. 


§ 8. The Relation of the External Sense-Organs to the Internal 

Organs 

The relation of the external organs to the internal organs has 
been well defined by calling the former the gateways or doors of 

knowledge and the latter the gatekeepers.^ 

The external organs receive immediate impressions from external 

objects, and communicate them to the internal objects, and com¬ 
municate them to the internal organ [antahkarana) which, in its 
different functions of reflection (manana\ self-apperception 
(abhimdna), and determination (adhyavasaya), makes them definite 
and determinate, and receives them for the enjoyment of the self. 
The external sense-organs come in contact with external objects 
and thereby supply us with the “ manifold of intuitions in the 
language of Kant. The function of the particular senses is simple 
apprehension. What they apprehend is a mere manifold, a congeries 
of discrete impressions, though each apprehends only a manifold 
of a particular kind. The mind or central sensory operates on this 
“ manifold of intuitions ” and synthesizes the congeries of discrete 
impressions into distinct aggregates or groups. Until the discrete 
sensations given by sensibility (or the external senses) are formed 
into groups, there can be no perception of them as things. It is 
the function of the mind {manas) to form these groups and thereby 
to transform a certain number of sensations into one distinct percept. 
Then the fluctuating sensations are referred to the unity of the 
empirical ego, when the consciousness supervenes that the sensations 
are mine^ that 1 perceive. This self-apperception is the function 
of the empirical ego {ahamkdra). The perception is not complete, 
till the object has been determined by a further process of thought, 
till it has been identified by reference to the category to which it 
belongs. It is the function of the intellect (huddhi) to define and 
ascertain objects by recognizing that they realize a certain type. 
And it is the intellect which imports the empirical relations of space 
and time, which are nothing but the constructions or categories of 
the understanding {buddhi-nirmana) into the spaceless and timeless 

1 SPB., i, 64. ® SK., 35 ; see Chapter I. 
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continuum of discrete impressions synthesized by the mind into 
distinct groups and referred to the unity of the empi rical ego. When 
the percept has been fully determined in this way, it is presented by 

of intuitions ; the unity of the manifold is contributed entirely by 
from t^eTee 

rorn the three internal instruments, mind, empirical ego, and the 

r folr Kant, time and space are 

orms of sensibility. According to the Samkhya-Yoga, space 

and toe are the categories of the understanding. But accf rdir? 

-t'»"<! (or the 
ntellectj. But the Samkhya does not oppose sensibility and reason 

LClui r ri’ -d r^^r; 

inzeuectj all are the channels of perceotion • :^11 ^ . 

to dre self which alone i, 

empirical ego, and imellect being but insentient evolutes of Prate! 
for the enjoyment of the self. cvoiutes ot Prakrti 

§ 9 - The Purusa as the Transcendental Principle in Perception 

We have explained the function of the external and inr i 

organs m the process of perception. But how is Tt ^Th. 

and internal organs whiVK ^ ^ external 

conscious apprehension of objectl.^ Principles can have 

;t impli. d^c UncoTaStS “t“jcct'" 
plac^ It iinplics the existence of the self Onmn 

and J:ZIZ tdl"' “ 

ment of tie self (Ke fo™ o f ^ 

from the relation of the mind to the 0^"^!^ 

that the mind iJS^mX^s Selfl?""- 
Yoga holds that the mind " nl ^fTmi 

objects are not self-luminous iJ. and sensible 

consciousness, so the mind to’o • if of 

it is an object of consciousnU ’rUmird “”'T “ 

■ YBb.. iv. ,6. . xf : . ^ I" 


a tat svabhasam dr^yatvat. YBh., iv, 19. 
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(svahhasa) as it is the effect of the unconscious prakrti. How, then, 
can it manifest the object? The Samkhya-Yoga admits the 
existence of the self [purusa) as the cognizer and enjoyer of the mind. 
The essence of the self is consciousness ; it is not an attribute of 
the self. The self-luminous self is reflected upon the unconscious 
mind i {buddhi) and mistakes the state of the mind for its own state. 
The self is neither entirely similar to the mind nor entirely different 
from the mind. It is different from the mind for the following 

reasons ;— 

Firstly, the mind (buddhi) undergoes change or modification, 
since its objects are sometimes known and sometimes unknown ; 
but the self is unchanging or immutable, since its object, the mind 

is always known.^ 

Secondly, the self realizes its own end ; but the mind {buddhi) 
realizes the end of the self, which is different from the mind, since 

it co-operates with the body and the sense-organs.^ 

Thirdly, the mind {buddhi) takes the forms of all insentient 
objects which are the combinations of the three ultimate reals, viz. 
essence {sattva), energy {rajas), and enertia {tamas), and thus appre¬ 
hends them. Hence the mind itself is made up of the three funda¬ 
mental reals and is thus insentient ; but the self is the witness of the 
unconscious buddht and the ultimate reals. ^ 

But if the self is not quite similar to the mind {buddhi), it is not 
quite different from the mind {buddhi), since the self, though pure 
in itself, knows the state of the unconscious mind {buddhi) intelligized 
by the reflection of the self in it, and erroneously supposes it to be its 
own state.2 The buddhi, though unconscious in its nature, becomes 
conscious or intelligized by the reflection of the self-luminous purusa. 
But on this point there are two slightly different views.® Vacaspati- 
mi^ra holds that the self-conscious purusa is reflected on the 
unconscious buddhi and thus intelligizes it or makes it_ conscious. 
Vijfianabhiksu, on the other hand, holds that not only is the self 
reflected on the buddhi in its particular state, but the illuminated 
condition of the buddhi, too, is reflected back upon the self. Thus 
there is mutual reflection of the self upon the buddhi and of the 
buddhi upon the self. Thus the Saiiikhya-Yoga avoids the theory 
of interaction, but it does not commit itself to the theory of psycho¬ 
physical parallelism, since there is a mutual reflection of the sentient 

self and the insentient buddhi upon each other. 

1 Here we take the word “ mind ” in the sense of buddhi (intellect] 
a YBh., ii, 20. * See Chapter XIII. 
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The Samkhya doctrine of perception is based upon dualistic 
metaphysics. But the Sariikhya docs not advocate tlie Cartesian 
uahsm of matter and mind because both these are made up of the 
same stuff, viz. the ultimate reals, c.g. mass-stuff, eneigv-stutf uul 
intelhgencptuif, and both arc unconscious. 'I'he S.uiikhya dualism 
IS the dualism of purusn (conscious selfj and prakrti (unconscious 

Sriikh modification. The 

CarttilL '"rr d" uncompromising dualism of the 

Cartesians. The dualism of the Saihkhya is modified bv the 

theToTfi ' r uniong 

modifications of prakrt,, the highest of which is htuIM B.MM 
.s unconscious no doubt, but it is not entirely foreign to the n:" 

of intelligence 

intelligence-stuff (sattva) that it can catch the reflection of the 
prusa, w ereas gross material objects cannot reflect the liirlit of 

hj, ToZ”ri “ o< "'•‘S-St-If (w,,), .1,. 

“ “ ''">e™edia,e redity be«e» pi® 

f«™«. which parukes of ,he nature of bo i, 

l*Jce gross material nhl^rh? K .. * • > > *t is unconscious 

I. “„1yt*: wir,T™ 

unconscious material objects come into r the 

This supposition may be compard Jirth h ' i"'^.'’ 

n..H whi/aie ZTi!~o ■"= 

of imeracion. NorS’bo A 

holds an mtermediate theory which ” ^I’^ory of parallelism. It 

odvoca.es d,e dteoty of mmnal teSlonTof .L""'"''' 

«&• on dte conscious '>“> '"■elhgiyed 

unconscious huddhi ■ and thd* ’ '* '‘cflccted upon the 

coDscioMS purusa, when the 

fPursssu and Lw^tt^orr .^"7 u', 

interaction. And since corresnondf ^°o^ts like the tJieory of 

selfthere is a modification of thp^ consciousness of the 

to the modification of the buddhi^S^^^°'^^ 

'“dlj'tt.sneidtetofLnyo, fhewi“'r But 

■™'^.‘.ducui..ofvi]^t^:.“r<^rir”‘ 
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the purusa is conscious but inactive. But the purusa erroneously 
regards itself as active owing to the reflection of active buddhi on it, 
and the unconscious buddhi seems to be conscious owing to its 

proximity to the conscious purusa.^ 

But how is contact or proximity possible between two objects 

which are entirely heterogeneous in nature and are thus independent 
of each other ? Though the purusa and the buddhi are hetero- 
geneous, they stand in a definite relation to each other. They are 
related to each other as a means to an end ; the buddhi serves the 
purpose of the purusa j the activity of the buddhi is for the realization 

of an end of the purusa. 

Thus though the self is changeless and inactive and consequently 
cannot act upon the unconscious buddhi to make it conscious, still it 
reflects itself upon the transparent essence of the buddhi (buddhisattva) 
when it is transformed into the form of its object, and appears to have 
the same function in itself, and the unconscious buddhi appears to be 
conscious by receiving the reflection of the purusa,^ 

§ 10. The Relation of the Sense-Organs to the Purusa 

We have discussed at length the relation of the purusa to the 
buddhi. Let us consider the general relation of the organs of percep¬ 
tion, both external and internal, to the purusa and to their appropriate 
objects. Why do the organs or instruments of perception act at all ? 
What induces them to perform their respective functions ? They 
are not guided by the purusa in performing their functions. The 
external and internal organs perform their respective functions for 
the accomplishment of the purpose of the purusa. They have a 
spontaneous disposition to realize the ends of the purusa and perform 

Aeir respective functions by mutual incitements.® 

We may quote a few lines here from Professor Wilson’s coinment 
“ The organs of sense are said to act by mutual invitation or incite¬ 
ment. Their co-operation in the discharge of their respective 
functions is compared to that of different soldiers in an army, all 
engaged in a common assault, but of whom one agrees to take a sp^r, 
another a mace, another a bow. It is objected, that the organs being 
declared non-sentient, incapable of intelligence, cannot be supposed 
to feel, much less to know, any mutual design or wish, akUta or 
abhipraya 5 and the terms are explained to signify the sensible influence 
which the activity of one exerts upon that of another, if there be no 

1 SPB., i, 87, 99, and 104. 

2 YBh.,ii,20. ® SK., 31. 
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impediment in the way ; a sort of sympathetic action. The motive 
for this sympathetic action is the purpose of soul, fruition, or libera- 

f unconsciously, 

P o u , m the same way as the unconscious breast 
spontaneously secretes milk for the nourishment of the infant. As 

the milk of the cow of its own accord exudes for the use of the calf 
and awaits not the effort of another, so the organs of their own 
accord perform their office for the sake of their master, soul. They 
must act of their own nature 5 it is not in the power of anyone to 

soul, as a dmn.ty, b„, fulfil *„,•, .y 

property, undirected by any external agent.” 1 

_ Thus there is an unconscious adaptation of the external and 
m.er«l organs to <heir appropriato ob^ and there 7 “so an 

«„us adapurtion benveen the organs of perception and Z 
elf. There is an unconscious teleology between them. 

the Slfo'ren? '^'"7, °f <1>0 sense-organs by 

tte thirst for enjoyment (bhogainna). So long as it persists in 

I'thTsrbuVsf 7• 

the activiVv .f 1 ’ ^ ^ 0“^ from the mind 

of iron ^ inactive loadstone attracts a piece 


§ II. 


The Conditions of Perception 


We may ™„.ariae dte conditions of perception as Motes 
disringuishes perc^Sn froTilWon”"'*' 

of A Jr ^eir'™' “ '■"'"'''i“e apprehension 

discrimination. ^ ^ definite by assimilation and 

( 4 -) The ahamkSra ^empirical eirol 

1 ^ P"'“\ W appropriates to itself this 

® STR^^' (Wilson’s edition, 1887) 

® YBh., iv, 17. 
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determinate apprehension of the mind and refers it to the empmcal 

“-f^^rSotehe.) -ves ^at . m . -e — 

- S Xh^::: (-0 en^s 

•:neo:=-S“L'hes percep.L conscionsne. possihie. 

Perception, therefore, involves many processes from the mere 

rh::^r;:ceTv”,r: ^pThensiras weu 

as many interpretative processes. 

^ 12 . The redantu Theory of Perception 
According to the Samkara Vedanta, Aere is orce 'tni'''™'; 

eternal consciousness is modalized in three ways. 

I. is modalized by different objects and 
(^hnya-emtanyn). It is modalized by 

Unitive-consciousne. 

by different minds and called consciousness, 

caitanya). Thus though ^^r^ internal organ {antahkarana), the 

activities of the mind or °f 

the objects cognized iyttaya). 2 hese 

the universal light of consciousness.^ 

Perception, according to the Samkarite, is only ^r 

sciousness.2 Though the universal 

(Brahman) can never be produced, th p 

consciousness as determined by *e d 7 

produced by the sense-organs ; for the sen g _ 

mental mode or activity of the internal And die 

fest and modalize the eternal light of f^j^^na), 

activity of the mind or interna [jf ; „ determining the 

inasmuch as it serves the purpose of qualitymg o 

consciousness.^ 


§ 13 . The 


Identification of Pramdna-caitanya with Prameya- 


caitanya 


Perception involves the function (..rtd') of the intermd o^^n 

The translucent antahkarana, whic 

■*' * o TT-D A 


[antahkarana). 

1 VP., pp. 55-6. 


a VP., p. 41 . 


8 VP., p. 42. 
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of light {taijasa), moves out to the object through the channel of 

the sense-organs, and is modified into its form. This modification 

of the internal organ into the form of the object cognized is called 

vrtti. Vrtti^ therefore, is the mental mode which apprehends the 
object.^ 

This out-going of the apprehending mental mode {vrtti) to the 
object is involved only in perception. In inference and other kinds 
of cognition the mental mode does not go out to the object. For 
instance, in the case of inference of fire from smoke, the mental mode 
{yrtti) does not go out to the fire, since the visual organ does not come 
m contact with the fire but with the smoke. But in the case of the 
perception of a jar, the mental mode which apprehends the jar goes 
out to the jar, is modified into its form, and occupies the same position 
m space with it. So the consciousness determined by the appre¬ 
hending mental mode becomes identified with the consciousness 
etermined by the jar, since the determinants of the two conscious¬ 
nesses having an identity of locus cannot bring about any difference 
m the consciousnesses determined by them. Thus in the perception 
of the jar, the consciousness moddized by the jar {ghatavacchinna- 
caitanya)K identified with the consciousness modalized by the mental 
mode which IS modified into the form of the jar {ghatskara- 
vrttyavacchnnacattanya). In other words, there is an identification 
o the apprehending mental mode {pramana-caitanya) with the object 

{vtsaya-cattanya)—oi the perceptive-consciousness with the percept. * 


§ 14. The Identification of Pramatr-caitanya with Pramana- 

caitanya 

and ^ distinction between the bare perception of an object 

onlv anT^rT ^‘^^mer therl is 

the cognitive-consciousness {tramana- 

nt'w^r h" rcogniti^icorfeious- 
ness with the object-consciousness but also an identification of the 

gnitive-consciousness {pramSm-caitanya) with the cognizing- 

frZ r ^■“^‘^'onsness [aham) is clearly distinguished 

can the fcnner be idendhed „id. dte U J, i k 


^ VP-. p. 57. 


s VP., pp. 58-9. 
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nnint. out that the perception of an object depends on the identjfica- 

tion of the object-consciousness {visaya-caitanya) with the copitive- 

Zctless and .he 

is not different from the cognizing-consciousness, ^ 

determined by the activity of the internal organ {antahkaranavrttya- 

bv the internal organ itself Thus 

in the perception ofan object as object, no y -i-o the 

ness is identified with the cognitive-consciousness, but also the 
cognitive-consciousness is identified with the cognizing-consciousness, 
so Aat the object-consciousness becomes identified with the “gm^mg- 
coltusness or self-consciousness. Here the identification of the 

object-cons 6 ousn.ss {prameya-caitmy^) 

All that It intends to convey is that the bei g J 

independent of, and separate from, the being of the 

objeL becomes a percept, only when there is ^ idenuty of 

jar becomes identified, in point of being, with my ^ , h^e 
the iar becomes an object of my perception. In the percept 
“ I see the jar ”, though there is a distinction between my self an 

the jar, the being of the jar (ghatasatia) is not 

isLt identical with the self, nor is it an -olute or modtoon of 
the self. But the object being super-imposed on the objea 

consciousness {visaya-caitanya), the being of ® P ^^j^ysness, 
with the being of its substratum, viz. the object ^ 

since the Saml(ari.e does not admit Aat the being 
entity {SropitasattS) is separate from tile being o 

of tile s«bs.ra.nm of tire 

the being of tire percept. The suteramm ^ , 

by X 'activity (nr«i) of the internal organ wMc 

' - , ' * • _Viw the internal organ itseUj 
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and Acre is not a real difference between the internal organ and iti 

activity. Thus the object-consciousness is identical with the self- 

consciousness, and hence the being of the object perceived is identical 

with the being of the percipient self. The self-consciousness 

\pramatr-caitanya) is the substratum of the percept, so that the being 

of the percept is identical with the being of the self. Thus the 

perception of an object as distinct from the self and yet related to it 

involves the identification of the object-consciousness {vhaya- 

caitanya) with the cognitive-consciousness {pramSna-cmtanya) and 

the self-consciousness [pramStr-caitanya)?- In other words, it 

mvo ves the identification of the perceived object with the appre- 

ending mental mode and the percipient self. We may graphically 

represent the Sariikarite doctrine of perception by the following 
equations :— ® 

(i) The object-consciousness {vhaya-caitanya) = the cognitive- 

or antahkaranavrttyavacchinna- 

Th^ cognitive-consciousness {antahkaranavrttyavacchinnacai- 
Tanya) _ the cognizing-consciousness or self-consciousness (antah- 

karanavacchmnacaitanya). 

••• The object-consciousness {visaya-caitanya) = the self- 
consciousness {pramatr-caitanya). 

of cognized object {msayasatta) = the being 

of the substratum of the cognized object {visayadhuthanasatta) or 

object-consciousness {visaya-caitanya-satta), 

being of thrilf object-consciousness {visayacaitanyasattd) = the 
eing of Ae self-consciousness {pramatrcaitanyasatta). 

of thi . ^ being of the cognized object {vUayasatta) = the being 

f the cognizing self {pramdtrsatta). 




§ 15 - Internal Perception 
A “object-consciousness is identified 

Dle^ure petception of 

£ »n«? “ '■‘‘“"fio'l with 

rieasur '' W'tonding the 

the pleasure and the apprehendmg mental mode, both of which are 


VP., pp. 58-9, and pp. 75-7 
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of onive,., c— 

jth the cosnitive-consciousness and the sen 

Ifcbn According .0 the S.nrkarl.e, *is is Ac noos. tada- 

th:«l SLre and pain arc perceived by Ac .If 
„,E jLe aid of -r^LTrral Co- 

tr;:. Ushvcs a. 

the self without the intervention of other vrttts, ^ \k;rd 

enoAer ,r<P ^”7-A s 3 Ae !> 
.rfli and so or. f »>.»■ , 5 °. “ i„,ell.ctnal intuition 

n T?- '7!r in'wSrAe alentitious processes are not 
""^frnL *1 ,ualines. via. pleasure and pain .e 

d'UUivca by Ac wi-Xl'ttt^; Sv« - 

Arougb Ac ntediun, 

of Other intervening vritis.’‘ 

n. UMitj ./ L«m 0/ (*< M.d, and Ih, Otj-cl 

In the perception of an object the mind (otwMu«»«) streaming 

out of the sense-oritc. of 

way there is a “"“^."‘‘““/^pTending mental mode (tirtH) 

L-nS -jS Sj; ™ TJZ 

object. In fact, according to the hamkante, the 

distinction between the mind and the objec , eternal 

products of nescience and deterrninants of 

consciousness. It is by means o t ®therefore, 
that the mind comes to be related to t f ° J ' . • 

1 VP., p. 59 * 

a VP ! PP. 70-8a. See Chapter XII. 

8 K. C. Bhattacharya, Studies in Vedantism, p. S 4 ' 


§ 16. 
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which takes the form of the object. The vrtti^ therefore, is the 
meeting-place, as it were, of the two substances, the mind and the 
object. It is not different from the mind, because it is a mode of 
the mind. It is not different from the object, because it is the trans¬ 
formation of the mind into the form of the object, i.e. it incorporates 
the form of the object into itself. Thus the mental mode, being 
identified with the object, occupies the same position in space. In 
perception the mind and the object occupy the same space-position ; 
they have an identity of locus. This distinguishes perception 
from inference. In inference the mind does not go out to 
the object inferred to take the form of the object. It merely thinks 
of the inferred object but does not go out to meet it. But in percep¬ 
tion the mind goes out to the object and is transformed into its shape. 
Professor Bhattacharya rightly observes: “ The distinction is 

practic^ly that drawn in modern psychology, only viewed from 
the point of view of foe Self’s spontaneity, that in perception the 
given element and its interpretation are welded together in a unity 
while in inference they are kept distinct. In perception, foe self 
as invested with foe mental mode becomes further materialized into 

the particular function of foe sense-organ excited by foe particular 
stimulus.” 1 


§ 17. ’The Identity of the Time-position of the Mental Mode and 

the Object 

In perception foe apprehending mental mode (vrtti) and the 
object {vtsaya) should not only occupy foe same position in space 
but also foe same position in time. The mental mode in foe form 
of a perceptive process occupies foe present moment in time. So 
foe object of perceprion also should occupy foe present moment in 
time. The perceptive process and foe perceived object should 
occupy foe same time-position. Otherwise foe perception of pleasure 
would be quite foe same as foe recollection of piLure. In the 

Sridl ^ apprehending 

mental mode occupy foe same space-position. In the 

recollection of pl^ure also foe pleasure remembered (visaya) and 

Ae recollection of pleasure (vrtti) occupy foe same spLpositir 

ow, then, we distinguish foe perception of pleasure from 

r^ollection of pleasure ? We can do so if we admit another con- 

and fof Perception, foe perceptive process 

and foe perceived object must occupy the same time-position. In 

^ Studies in Vtdantism^ p, 
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the recollection of pleasure, the pleasure, which is the object of 
recollection, exists in the past, while the apprehending mental mode 
(vrtti) in the form of recollection exists at present, so that Ae two 
are not co-eval. Hence, in order to exclude the act of recollection 
from the act of perception, we must lay down another condition of 
perception, viz. the object of perception must exist in the present 

time.^ 


§ 18. The Fitness {Togyata) of the Object 

4 

In order to exclude the sahdajndna (knowledge through authori¬ 
tative statement) by means of which we can apprehend supersensuous 
objects such as spiritual merit and demerit {dharmadharama),jt 
must add another qualification to the object of perception. The 
object of perception must be yogya or capable of being perceived ; 
it must not be by its very nature imperceptible [ayogya). 
Spiritual merit and demerit are as much qualities of the mind ^ 
pleasure and pain. Why, then, are not the former perceived while 
the latter are perceived ? The Samkante replies that Ae ormer 
are, by their very nature, imperceptible. What is capable (yopa) 
of being perceived and what is incapable (ayogya) of being perceived 
can be known only by the result of our attempt to perceive them. 
Some objects are perceptible by their very nature, while others are 

imperceptible by their very nature.2 . • 

Thus the direct perceptibility of an object consists in *e feet 
that the subjective consciousness underlying the apprehending 
mental mode becomes united with the consciousness '^'^J^rlying _ e 
object, the object existing in the present time and capable of being 
perceived through a specific sense-organ, ^d the apprehending 
mental mode also having the same form as that of the object. 

§ 19. The Different Kinds of Perception 

The author of Vedanta paribhasa divides perception into two 

kinds, viz. sensuous (indriyajanya) perception and 
(indriyajanya) perception. The former is produced by the sens^ 

perception, and by non-sensuous perception he means mtern^^ 


^ VP., pp. 59”^°- 


• VP., pp. 6i-a- 


» VP., p. 7^ 
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perception. We have sensuous perception of external objects, and 
non-sensuous perception of pleasure, pain, and the like.i 

But the Naiyayika may object that if the mind is not a sense- 
organ, we cannot speak of the perception of pleasure and pain, because 
perception is always produced by a sense-organ. The Sarhkarite 
replies that the perception of pleasure and pain does not necessarily 
imply that the mind is a sense-organ through which the self perceives 
pleasure and pain. The directness {sahattva) of a cognition does 
not consist in its being produced by a sense-organ. If it did so, 
then inferential cognition also would be regarded as direct perception, 
since It is produced by the mind which is regarded by the Naiyayika 
as a sense-organ. Moreover, God has no sense-organ but still He 
has perception. Hence the Naiyayika contention is absolutely 
unfounded. According to the Samkarite, production by a sense- 
organ {indriyajanyata) is neither a sufficing condition nor a necessary 
condition of perception {pratyahajndna) ; the directness of a cognition 
{sahattva) or its perceptual character {praiyaksatva) depends on the 

identification of the cognitive-consciousness with the object- 
consciousness, or, of the apprehending mental mode with the per- 
ceived object ^ as we have already seen. 

The Samkarite divides perception, again, into the perception 
of an object {jneyapratyaksa) and the perception of a cognition 
{jnanapratyaksa). The former is perceived through the medium 

of a mental mode (w«/). The latter is perceived in itself without 
the intervention of a mental mode ^ as we have already seen 

_ The Samkarite recognizes the distinction between indeterminate 

i^rMpa) perception and determinate {savikalpa) perception. 
We have already dealt with them,^ 

The Samkarite divides perception into two other kinds, viz 
e perception of the witness self {jivasdksipratyaksa) and the percep- 

w.Vh {l^-^csrasaksipratyaksa).^ We shall deal 

With them in the last chapter. 


§ 20. n, Function of AntuUuruna and the Sonso-orgm, in 

Perception 

We have seen that vrtti or mental mode relates the oercinient 

4 e underlying 

the object. Wrthont .t there can be no perception of an object 


^ VP., p. 177. 

: pp- 79-82. 

® VP., p. 102. 


^ VP., p. 52. 

* VP., p. 89; Chapter II, 
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mental or extra-mental. Pleasure and pain are perceived through 
the corresponding mental modes, and external objects also are 
perceived through the corresponding mentol modes or vrttu.^ And 
vrtti is the modification of the internal organ {antahkarana) into the 
form of the object. Therefore, without antahkarana there can be 

no perception. ^ 1 • v u .u 

But if the empirical self {jlva) perceives an object through the 

instrumentality of a vrtti or function of the internal organ {anta^-^ 

karana\ what is the use of the sense-organs ? The Samkarite 

holds that the intercourse of the sense-organs, with external objects 

is necessary for perceiving them, since it is the cause of the 

or mental mode which reveals the object-consciousness. If the 

consciousness underlying the object is not revealed, it cannot be 

perceived. And if a vrtti or mentol mode does not move out to 

the object and remove the veil of nescience which conceals the 

consciousness underlying the object, the object-consciousness ^nnot 

be revealed. And a vrtti or mental mode is not possible, if there is 

no intercourse of the sense-organs with the objects of perception. 

It is the sense-object-intercourse that produces a mentol mode or 

vrtti which is necessary for perception.^ This is the function of 

the sense-organs in perception. We have already discussed the 

different kinds of sense-object-intercourse recognized by the 

Samkarite.^ 


^21. The Fedaniist Doctrine of Vrtti 


The Samkarite agrees with the Samkhya in holding that the 
mind (antahkarana) goes out to the object and assumes its form, 
so that the form of the object corresponds to the form of the appre¬ 
hending mentol mode. This account of the Samkhya-Vedanta 
runs counter to the account of Western psychology, according to 
which, the object comes in contact with a sense-organ and produces 
an affection in it, which is carried to the brain, and Ais affecuon 
produces an impression in the mind. Western psychology giv« 
priority to the object which acts upon the mind or subject, I he 
Samkhya-Vedanta, on the other hand, gives priority to the mind 
or subject which goes out to the object, acts upon it, and assumes _ 
form. The physiological account of the perceptual process is 
extremely vague. There is a yawning gulf between the cerA^ 
process and the mental process. It cannot be bridged over. How 

1 VP., p. 87. * Chaptor IV. 
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the cortical vibration in the sensory centre in the brain produces 
a sensation in the mind is a mystery. The Samkhya-Vedanta 
mitigates the uncompromising dualism of matter and spirit by 
admitting that huddhi or antahkarana is an intermediate reality 
between unconscious matter and conscious spirit. It is material, 
no doubt, but it is made up of very subtile matter, and is* 
so to say, a hyper-physical entity. It is plastic and translucent in 
nature and reflects the light of consciousness, on the one hand, and 
takes m the form of the object, on the other. According to the 
bamkhya-Vedanta, the object does not break in upon the mind 
and imprint its form in it, but the mind goes out to the object and 
^surnes its form. Thus, though both the object and the subject 
(mind) are necessary for perception, dominance is given to the sub¬ 
ject, and the object is regarded as subordinate to the subject. The sub¬ 
ject and the otyect, therefore, cannot be regarded as co-ordinate terms 
in knowledge, but the subject is always the dominant factor The 
supreme importance of the vrtti of the mind in perception proves 
the dominance of the subject-element. The object can never have 

fniTfh^ W ^ subject (mind) can pour itself 

into the object and incorporate it into itself. This is what is intended 

by the Samkhya-Vedanta, when it holds that the mind goes out to 

the object and ^sumes its form. And it is much easier to conceive 

object than the ,n-commg of the unconscious object to the mind 
oreover, according to the Sarhkarite, both the object and the mind 
{mtahkarana) have only an empirical existence, being modifications 
nescience; but the mind has this advantage over the object that 

K has the power of reflecting the light of conliousness in SVand 

^us appearing to be conscious. So the mind is supposed to go ou 

% 22. U ,h, FM, mcrin, ,/ FrUi 

uee ofAe mofcT Evettlh 

need of admitting that the vrtti the object, there is no 

S' 
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be held tot to witness illumines the object of direct perceptbn, 

which is present to a sense-organ, with the aia or a vr 

not move out to the object perceived. 

Th s theory does not obliterate the distinct,on between perceptual 

Icnolledge an/non-percep,u.l knowledge. The difference b«een 

to mo lies in the fact tot the former ,s produced through to 
totrlentahty of the sense-organs, while to latter .s no, produced 

through the Insmuntentahty <'''^^Tays by to Vedanmts. 
This objection has been refuted in three way y 

Some Vedantists hold that in perceptual knowledge Ae 
light of consciousness determined by the object o_ ‘ 

substratum of the object and hence this alone can illumine it. T 
cognialng-consciousness {frmatr-cdla,ya) or the conKiousness deter¬ 
mined by the internal organ cannot Illumine the object, becau* 
dmis no, constitute the essence of to object, and is "“t relato «„ 
by to relation of identity in essence (t.iamja). And n is to 

roves to veil of nescience to, conceals to » 

and reveals it. When to object-consciousness is thus 1"““ ? 

he r t illumines the object. But in "°-rP«“Pr to 

out oi the ri of the mind ; so the ^^Tmtos 

the mental mode, which does not move out to to object, 

rsr vSlld that just as to pemeption ple-. 
mt rnderiying'*™. *e X'con“ious,;i 

«rnl of to internal organ B "'“^r^dtect cognition of external 
that underlies these objects. ^ *.i nKipcts and the 

objects is due to the r''‘'But''irthe object-consciousness 

rrdXdTi^^ t directly related to exten^ ^ 
which it is the substratum. And the external 

objects, ’removes the veil of nescience, and reveals the hght 
consciousness underlying them.^ 

1 SLS., pp. 335 and the gloss. 

» SLS., pp. 335 - 6 - P- ” 
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(3) Other Vedantists hold that in the perceptual knowledge 
of an object we perceive a certain vividness [spastata) which is lacking 
in the object of non-perceptual knowledge. Thus though we might 
hear of the sweetness and fragrance of the mango from a trustworthy 
person even a hundred times, our knowledge of the sweetness and 
fragrance would lack in vividness. This vividness in the object of 
direct sensuous perception is due to the fact that the consciousness 
underlying the object, which is disclosed by the vr^^i or mental mode 
moving out to the object, is identical in essence with the object itself. 
In other words, the vividness of the object perceived is due to the 
disclosure of the object-consciousness which consists in the removal 
of the veil of nescience which conceals it ; and this removal of the 
veil of nescience is due to the vrt/i moving out to the object. The 
absence of vividness in the object of non-perceptual knowledge is 
due to the fact that no moves out to the object, and thus does not 
disclose the identity of the object with the consciousness underlying 
it.i So the outward movement of the vr/ti to an object is the 
necessary condition only of the direct knowledge of the object. 

^ SLS., p, 337 and pp. 339-340. See also SL. 
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Chapter IX 

PERCEPTION OF SPACE AND MOVEMENT 

§ I. Introduction 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that there is one, eternal, ubiquitous 

space, which is not an object of perception. It is inferred from the 
yatial characters of proximity {aparatva) and remoteness (paratva). 

ut die spadal characters of position, direction, and distance can be 
percaved directly through vision and touch. The Mimarhsakas 
also hold that diese can be perceived directly through vision and 
touch. According to them, the spatial characters of direction and 
distance can be directly perceived through the auditory organ also. 

I he Samkhya-Patanjala, on the other hand, holds that space 

of fc'in.r , « or constructions 

of the intellect {hddhmmsm) according to which, it understands 
Ae phenomenal world. It is the undentanding ’which imports 

energy^tuff (rn» and matter- 
of the J “re categoL 

fint rpr^rt? P''™”- 

.7, ^“”‘'‘"8 '0 Ae Buddhist idealists, space and time 

apart from concrete presentations are ideal constructions of the mind. 

§ a. m Mm-mah. Dir,Cl Adiliry Pcriepfim of Dlricl!o„ 

produces Ae perception Jf :rnT. Tw^e^T^:!. ““““ 

■ B- N. Seal, Th Po,i,i„ Sd,mi,fa, Hini.,, p. „. 
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viz. the sound which is at a d g^ted to the ear-drum 

a certain point of space at a ear-drum never comes in contact 

through the air-waves. contact with the sound, 

with the locus of a sound ; ^j^-waves. Thus we perceive 

when it is earned into it throug ear-drum through 

a sound, only when t e sou ^ perception of the locus 

the air waves. But can t ^ ear-drum produces 

[desa) of the sound through t e 

the perception ^j^um through the air-waves from 
which is propaplcJ to tte be said Jo have 

another point of space. ^ perceived to have its 

its locus in the ear-drum it e • ,„e^e, 

locus in the ear-drum O , P experience that sound is 

point of space ? We find in ^ever perceived 

never perceived without ^ j j always perceived as having 

a, haviog its locus in the eardrum ins J 

its locus in another point of spac _ 

produce the auditory ° i,l^ “=«' 6“ “ ■*" ^ 

contact with the soun , an it cannot produce the 

sound, where it is produced ( P ^ of space, 

perception of a sound having its j ^f a sound having 

produced only when the sound ear-drum. 

point of space where it was ^ sound as having its locus 

But, as a matter of fact, we neve p ear-drum. 

I tile ear-drum, but in another reived as having 

Sounds coming from ver ^ 

perceived -.coming from have' a distinct 

perceived without their o ^ from this 

auditory perception m such a ear-drum from 

direction ”. Thus when sounds c 

different directions, they come come.^ And 

Xicd by .he diSeren. -‘'"“'thXruul. h - »"“« 

,he eardrum, being m Ld coX"''?- " 

t perception of dlfferen. rounds X "O' O'" 

Thus though the ear-drum canno ^ 

1 Yatastu diia agatl dhvanayastay vi 
dik Jrapraptya iakyate irotre^a grahitum. SD.. p. 5 54 
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direction of a sound, yet it can produce the perception of the sound 
with the local character of its direction. This is the reason why 
we perceive audible sounds not as seated in the ear-drum but coming 
from different directions outside the ear-drum. 

According to the Mimarhsaka, therefore, just as sounds are 
directly perceived through the ear, so also the directions from which 
they come. We never perceive sounds, pure and simple, but sounds 
with their different local characters; and hence through these local 
characters of sounds we directly perceive the different directions 
from which they come. 

But though according to the Mlmamsaka there is a direct 
auditory perception of direction, we must not suppose that, according 
to him, there can be a direct auditory perception of direction apart 
from, and independently of, the perception of sounds. Just as there 
can be no independent perception of time through the sense-organs 
apart from the perception of their appropriate objects, so there can 
be no independent perception of space in the form of direction through 
the ear apart from the perception of sounds. Thus we perceive 
space as direction through the auditory organ, not as an independent 
entity, but only as a qualifying adjunct of sounds, which are coloured 
by the directions from which they come.^ Hence, according to the 
Mlmamsaka, we have a direct auditory perception of space in the 
form of direction.2 The Naiyayika also holds that direction is 
perceived through the perceptions of east, west, and the like.^ 

§ 3. Direct Auditory Perception of Distance and Position 

The local position of an object can be determined, if its direction 
and distance from us can be ascertained, because the local position 
o an object is nothing but its position in a point of space in a particu¬ 
lar direction and at a particular distance from us. Thus the local 

position of an object in relation to us involves its direction and distance 
from us. 

We have already seen that according to the Mlmamsaka, the 
direction of a sound can be directly perceived as the local character 
of Ae sound through the auditory organ. But how can distance 

point of space are perceived as most intense (tivra) but their intensity 

Wgrahyatvaih tathSpi ^abde 

gD ^ Srhyate. SD., p. 5 54^ 

a XT,;’ PP’ 553 - 4 - 

® NM., p. 137. 
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disunces. ^hus sounds are ^ 
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And as we directly perceive the 
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1 Dltvanayilo Inimw* toSmiii. ®.. 
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there is an error of judgment. Just as in the illusory perception 
of silver in a shell we perceive the shell before our eyes, but we 
reproduce the silver in memory perceived in another place owing 
to their similarity and erroneously connect the position of the shell 
with silver, though in reality there is no connection between the two, 
so we erroneously connect an audible sound with its original position 
in space outside the ear-drum, though, in fact, the ear-drum itself 
is the real seat of the audible sound. Thus in the perception of a 
sound in such a form as there is a sound at such a distance to the 
east ” there is an extra-organic localization of the sound in which 
there is an illusory projection of the sound into the point of space 
in which the sound was originally produced.^ 


§ 5 * The Buddhist Explanation of the Extra-organic Localization 

of Sounds 

According to the Buddhists, though the olfactory organ, the 
gustatory organ, and the tactual organ apprehend their objects, 
viz. smell, taste, and touch respectively, when there is a direct contact 
of the objects with the sense-organs, the visual organ and the auditory 
organ are aprapyakari^ i.e. they can apprehend their objects without 
coming in direct contact with them.2 Thus a sound need not 
come from its locus of origin into the ear-drum in order to be 
perceived as the Mimamsaka supposes ; but it can be perceived 
through the ear though it is at a distance from the sound. And 
as there is a real connection between a sound and its place of origin 
At extra-organic localization of a sound-sensation is not illusory! 
There is no error of judgment in referring a sound-sensation to 
a particular point of space where the sound was originally produced.^ 


§ 6 . 


The Mimamsaka Criticism of the Buddhist View 


n criticism of the Buddhist view. 

On the Buddhist hypothesis, we cannot account for the apprehension 

fslnT K ^ non-apprehension of 

Buddhist view, we cannot account for the fact that a sound is first 
perceived by a person near it, and then perceived by a person hr 

I ■ j we account for the fact th« sounds have 

^ffer^t degrees of intensity {tivramandadwyavastha) according as 
they come from greater and greater disunces. ^ 

J ^D., and §DP,, p. 555. 

SD, and SDP., p, 557, 


* See Chapter I. 
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If 6he ear could 

coming in d.rcc. contac w th the sound 

tlgt ret t f 

of sounds as ,he P^" are 4 e fac. of 

,hen cho. wh,a ace are near us, 

“ttli:: P^red tttn neir *e sound, and then bp one 

In ter eJpttlttSrteorr'lf 'he ear couW 

far and near. Hence the Buddhist theory is not sound. 

§7. Perception of Movement. (\) The Prabhakara 

The Prabhakara holds that movement is not an ^ 

It IS inrerre j anything over 

• t __^ ^ 


tion. 

^rtunctions wi* ^ain pm^ m ^ 

turranl”^^^ since the former subsists in the moving 
obj^ect, while the latter subsist in outside space. 

§ 8. (ii) The Bhatta MimSmsaka 

Pdrtha^rdiimifra P^rttestt 

t;”r:iAh“atrtiont 1 object from poin'of ^ 
Zil conjunct wi* anoUier point of s^e wh^d no^ » 

inferred Lm the effect, and that cause « movement, we 

1 SD. and SDP., pp. ,5 S7-8! PP'Jo^JriltaviiesSnupaUbdheb. 
pp., p. 79- 

3 PSPM., p. 9*- 
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perceive movement but infer it from its effect. The substance itself 
cannot be regarded as the cause of its disjunctions and conjunctions, 
since it was there even before they came into being.^ 

Parthasarathimisra contends that movement can never be inferred, 
since it could be inferred only as the immaterial cause [asamavayi- 
karana) of the conjunctions and disjunctions of a thing with points 
in space, and this would mean that movement would be cognized 
as subsisting in the thing as well as in space ; but, as a matter of fact, 
we never cognize movement in space but only in the moving thing.^ 
So movement cannot be regarded as an object of inference. Prabha- 
kara argues that we do not perceive anything over and above the 
conjunctions and disjunctions of a moving object. Parthasarathimisra 
contends that when a snake moves on the ground both the snake and 
the ground have conjunctions and disjunctions ; but still we appre¬ 
hend that the snake is moving, and not the ground. Hence the 
object of apprehension is the movement of the snake which is 
responsible for our cognition that the snake is moving, and not the 

ground. And this movement can never be an object of inference. 
It is an object of perception.^ 


§ 9. (iii) The Vaisesika 


Kanada holds that movement is an object of visual perception 
when it inheres in a coloured substance.^ ^amkaramisra points out 
that it is an object of visual and tactual perception both.® Movement 
cannot be perceived through vision and touch when it inheres in an 
uncoloured substance.® According to the older Vaisesikas, colour 
or form {rupa) is a condition of both visual and tactual perception. 
But the later Vaisesikas discard this doctrine. They make manifest 
colour a condition of visual perception, and manifest touch a condition 
of tactual perception.^ But both the schools hold that movement 
IS an object of visual and tactual perception under certain conditions. 
1 his doctrine finds favour also with the Western psychologists. 

Sridhara quot« a passage from Prakaranapancika explaining the 
Prabhakara doctrine of inferrability of movement, and subjects it to 
jvere criticism.® His criticism is substantially the same as that of 
Parthasarthimisra. Prabhakara argues that we do not perceive 


J SD., pp. 267-8. 2 PSPM., pp. 91-2. 

5 P-. 274- ® VS., iv, I, I r. 

7 VSV ’ ..I and VSV., iv, i, 12. 

s PP 4 5 Chapter III. 

^^- 1 79; nk., p. 194. ^ 
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anything apart from disjunctions and conjunctions in a moving 
object; movement is not perceived, but inferred from disjunctions 
and conjunctions. This argument is unsubstantial. If movement 
of an object is said to be inferred from disjunctions and conjunctions, 
it should be inferred as subsisting both in the object and in what it 
moves, since disjunctions and conjunctions belong to both of them. 
For instance, when a monkey moves from the root of a tree to its 
top and again from the top to the root, we ought to infer that the 
tree is moving as well as the monkey, since the disjunctions and 
conjunctions inhere as much in the tree as in the monkey. But 
we never infer that the tree is moving^ When we suddenly perceive 
a flash of lightning at night in the midst of dense darkness we perceive 
its movement, but not its conjunctions and disjunctions with points 
of space.^ Hence movement is an object of perception. 

1 NK., p. 194 ; also Randle, Indian Logic in the Early Schools, p, 113. 

2 NK., p. 195. 
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PERCEPTION OF TIME 

§ I. Introduction 
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best to derive duration from succession, and explain away the unity 
and continuity of time. Let us now discuss the main problems of 

temporal perception. 


§ 2. Is Time an Object of Perception ? 

The first question that arises in connection with temporal percep¬ 
tion is whether time is an object of perception or not. Accor^ng 
to the Vedantists, time is a coefficient of all perception. ^ The 
Bhatta Mimamsakas and some Naiyayikas too hold that time is 
perceived by both the external and the internal sense-organs as a 

qualification of their objects of perception. ^ 

Jayanta Bhatta has discussed the possibility of the visual percep¬ 
tion of time. Can time be an object of visual perception ? According 
to the Vaisesika, an object of visual perception must have extensity 
or appreciable magnitude [mahattva) and manifest or sensible colour 
(udbhutarupavattva)?- But time is colourless. How, then, can 
it be an object of visual perception ? The Naiyayika retorts ; 
How is colour perceived though it is colourless ? Certainly an 
object has colour which inheres in it ; but colour itself has no colour 
inhering in it. And if colour can be perceived, though it is colourless, 
then time also can be an object of visual perception though it is 
colourless. Jayanta Bhatta says that time is pemeived through ffie 
visual organ ; it is a fact of experience, and so it cannot be denied, 
though we may not account for it; a fact of experience cannot be 
argued out of existence. As a matter of fact, that is visible which 
can be perceived through the visual organ, be it coloured or colourless , 
and time can be perceived through the visual orpn, though it is 
colourless ; hence none can deny the visual perception of time. 

Ramakrsnadhvarin, the author of Uhamant, rightly points out 
that if we deny the visual perception of time because it is colourless, 
we cannot account for our visual perception of an object as existing 
at present, e.g. “the jar exists now” {tdantm ghaio vartate). 
the present time were not an object of this perception, then the e 
would be no certainty as to the time in which the jar is perceived to 
exist but there would be a doubt whether the jar exists at present 
or not But, in fact, the jar is definitely perceived as existing now\ 
the actual perception of the jar is not vitiated by the le^t doubt 
whether the jar exists at present or not. Such an undoubted perc p 
tion of an object as existing “ now ” clearly shows that besides the 


^ Chapter III. 


a NM., pp. 136-7 5 see also VP., p. 20. 
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object, an element of time also, viz. the present time, enters into the 
visual perception of the object. 

But if time is regarded as an object of visual perception, though 
it is colourless, because of our visual perception of an object as 
existing “ now ”, then it may equally be argued that akaia (ether) 
also is an object of visual perception, because of our visual perception 
of a row of herons in akaia [akase valaka). But akaia is not admitted 
to be an object of perception ; it is regarded as a supersensible object 
which is inferred from sound as its substrate.^ And if, in spite of 
our visual perception of a row of herons in akaia [akase valaka)^ 
akaia is not regarded as an object of visual perception, or of any 
kind of perception, whatsoever, then why should time be regarded 
as an object of visual perception, because of our visual perception 
of an object as existing “ now ” ? 

It may be argued that the visual perception of a row of herons 

in akaia is an acquired perception like the visual perception of fragrant 

sandal. Just as in the visual perception of fragrant sandal the visual 

presentation of the sandal (i.e. its visual qualities) is blended with 

the representation of its fragrance perceived by the olfactory organ 

on a previous occasion and revived in memory by the sight of the sandal, 

so in the visual perception of a row of herons in akdia^ the visual 

perception of the row of herons {valaka) is blended with the idea of 

akaia which is represented to consciousness by another cognition 

by association, and so akaia is not an object of visual perception. 

But if this argument is valid, then it may as well be argued that the 

element of time which enters into every perceptive process is not an 

object of perception, but it is represented in consciousness by another 

cognition, with which it is associated in experience, and thus the 

element of time entering into every perception is not an object of 
direct perception.^ 

The truth is that the visual perception of an object as existing 
“ now ” is not an acquired perception like the acquired perception 
of fragrant sandal, because in this perception the element of time 
(now) is felt as an object of direct visual perception ; nor is it like 
the visual perception of a row of herons in dkaia^ because akaia 
does not enter into the perception as a qualification {viiesana) of its 
object. The present time is perceived as a qualification of every 
object of perception. Whenever an object, event, or action is 

perceived, it is not perceived as timeless, but as existing or occurring 
in time, or qualiiied by the present time. 

^ Sikhamani and ManiprabhS on VP., p. 25. 2 Ibid., p. 26, 
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And time is not only an object of visual perception, but of all 
kinds of perception. It is perceived by all the sense-organs, external 
and internal, as a qualification of their objects.^ Here we are 
reminded of Kant’s doctrine that time is the form of external and 

internal perception. 

§ 3. No Perception of Time as an Independent Entity 

But though time is an object of perception, it is never perceived 
as an independent entity. One of the essential characteristics of 
time is succession, and succession is never perceived apart from 
changes. So we can never perceive time apart from actions or changes 
which occur in time. The temporal marks of before and after, 
sooner and later, etc., are never perceived apart from actions or 
changes. And if there is no distinct perception of time apart from 
that of changes, are we to say that there is no perception of time, 
but only a perception of changes ? Is time nothing but change or 
action ? Some hold that time apart from action is a fiction of 
imagination ; time is identical with action or change ; tinie and 
action are synonymous. Hence there is no perception of time at 

all, but only that of actions (haryamatravalambana)?" 

The Naiyayika admits that there is no perception of time apart 
from that of actions. But from this it does not follow that there 
is no perception of time at all ; for an element of time always enters 
into the perception of actions as a constituent factor ; actions are 
never perceived without being qualified by tinie ; actions unqualified 
by time or timeless actions are never perceived. The perception 
of time is inseparable from the perception of actions ; but they are 
not identical with each other. Hence the legitimate conclusion is 
that time cannot be perceived as an independent entity, but only as a 
qualifying adjunct {vUesana) of events or actions ; there is no percep¬ 
tion of empty time devoid of all sensible content, but only of filled 
time or time filled with some sensible matter. Just as there is no 
perception of mere actions unqualified by time, so there is no percep¬ 
tion of empty time devoid of all sensible content. When we perceive 
succession or simultaneity, sooner or later, we do not perceive mere 
actions, but we perceive something else which qualifies these actions, 
and that is time. Time, therefore, is perceived not as an independent 
entity, but as a qualification of the objects of perception ; there is no 

perception of empty time.^ 

1 SD.,p. 554; Yatmdramatadipika,p. Z3; KusumSfijaliprakS^a, Ch. II., 

p. 41. “NM., p. 136. » Ibid., p. 136. 
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But it may be urged, if time is an object of perception, why is it 
perceived not as an independent entity, but only as a qualification 
of perceptible objects ? Jayanta Bhatta says that it is the very nature 
of time (vastusvabhava) that it can be perceived only as a qualifica¬ 
tion of perceptible objects, and not as an independent entity like a 
jar ; and the nature of things {vastusvabhava) or the law of nature 
can never be called in question. This is the final limit of explana¬ 
tion. We can never account for the ultimate nature of things.^ 
So time is an object of perception. The Bhatta Mlmarhsaka also 
admits that time cannot be perceived by the sense-organs as an 

independent entity, but it is perceived by all the sense-organs as a 
qualification {visesana) of their own objects.^ 

This psychological analysis of the perception of time is parallel 
to that of William James. “ We have no sense,” he says, ” for 

empty time. .. .We can no more intuit a duration than we can intuit 
an extension devoid of all sensible content." 3 Kant’s notion of a pure 
mtuition of time without any sensible matter is psychologically 


§ 4. Perception of the Present 

Some deny the existence of the present time and consequently 
of the perception of the present. When a fruit falls to the ground 
It IS detached from its stalk and comes gradually nearer and nearer 
to the ground, traversing a certain space and gradually passing from 
one position to another, say, from ^ to h, from b to r, and so on until 
It comes to the ground. When the fruit has passed from a to b 
the space between a and b is the space traversed, and the time related to 
that traversed space is that which has been passed through {patitakala 
or the p^t)} and when the fruit will pass from b to r, the space 
between i and r is the space to be traversed, and the time related to 
space IS that which is to be passed through {patitavyakala or the 
uture) , and apart from these two spaces, the traversed space and the 
space to be traversed, there is no third space left intervening between 
them which may be perceived as being traversed and give rise to the 
perception of the present time. So the present time does not exist 

mathematical time-point which 
point IS never an object of actual perception. Hence Ire Tno 

1 NM., p. 137. 

Principles of Psycholo^, vol. i, pp. 619-20. ^ 
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present time at all.^ This argument reminds us of Zeno’s dialectic 

VJBy^yana out that time cannot be conceived 

in “rms of space but only in terms of action.* Thus Vatsyayan. 
anticipates Bergson in holding that there can be no spatial representa- 

i„“ rf time. * According to him, tlnre is percerved as ,uaMy,ng 
an action , an action is perceived a, occurring rn time. When, 
for instance, the action of falling has ceased, and is no more, it is 
perceived as past i and when the action of falling is going to happen 

Ini not yet commenced, it is perceived as future i 
action of falling is going on, it is perceived as present Thus time- 
consciousness is found in the perception of action. When an action 
is m more, it is perceived as past ; when it is not yet begun, it is per 
ceived z. future • and when it is going on, it is perceived as 

If aniction is never perceived as going on, how can it be perce 
as no more or as not yet ? For instance, if the action of falling 
not perceived as going on, how can it be perceived as having ceased, 
or as going to happen ? As a matter of fact, '^hatis^ meant by the 
past tfme or the time “ that has been fallen through {paUtakala), 
n he present case, is that the action of falling is over or no 5 
and what is meant by the future time or the time to be fallen 
through ” (patitavyakala) is that the action of falling is go ng 
happen and not yet begun, so that at both these points of time, past 
Jflre, .h. objectl devoid of ncrion 1 but when we perm 

Irl Thus time is perceived not in te^s of space but in t.rms oj 
actions ; when they are perceived as going on or in P ^ 

perceived .3 going to happen and not yet be^n they 

consciousness of the past and the fbtute i the past and the future me 
ZTnnon the present. Time b perceived only through an at^^n , 

the actual happening of an action b be 

an action is perceived as happening P** ^ j « really 

Sst in the ,Lt or in the future but only rn *e P—<• 
the perception of the present cannot be denied as 

consciousness is centred in it.* 
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The whole controversy hinges on the meaning of the present 
time, Vatsyayana takes it in the sense of the specious present ” 
or felt present which is a tract of time. His opponent takes it in the 
sense of the mathematical time-point or indivisible instant which is 
never a fact of actual experience. Vatsyayana is right in so far as 
he gives a psychological explanation of the specious present which 
is the basis of our conception of the past and future. He anticipates 
the most modern psychological analysis of our time-consciousness 
in western psychology. A few quotations from books on modern 
western psychology will not be out of place here. 

Let anyone try,” says William James, ” to notice or attend to, 

iht present moment of time. One of the most baffling experiences 

occurs. Where is it, this present.^ It has melted in our grasp, 

fled ere we could touch it, gone in tlie instant of becoming. ... It is 

only as entering into the living and moving organization of a much 

wider tract of time that the strict present is apprehended at all. It is, 

in fact, an altogether ideal abstraction, not only ne\ er realized in sense, 

but probably never even conceived of by those unaccustomed to 

philosophic meditation. Reflection leads us to the conclusion that 

It must exist, but that it does exist can never be a fact of our immediate 

experience, Tlie only fact of our immediate experience is 

what Mr. E. R. Clay has well called ‘ the specious present ^ 

Elsewhere he says, “ The original paragon and prototype of 

all conceived times is the specious present, the short duration of 

which we are immediately and incessantly sensible^ 2 J. M Baldwin 

also bears out this view of James. He says, “ Subjectively, each 

individual^constructs his own time-order from tlie standpoint of the 

specious ’ or felt present by means of images in which past and 

tuture, not actually present, are represented. It is only from this 

Standpoint that the terms past and future have proper meaning. In 

this construction are included not only the times of the individuals’ 

private experiences, but all times which may be dated from the 
present ‘now’.”^ 

perception of the time-series closely 
resembles that of Volkmann and Stout. “ ‘ No more ’ and ‘ not 

^ys Volkmann, “ are the proper time-feelings, and we are 
aware of time m no other way than through these feelings.” « This 


yet 


2 P^yMciy, vol. i, pp. 608-9. 

' Ibid., p. 631. ' 


P 


® Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, vol. ii, p. 698. 

Psychology, § 87, quoted by James in his Principll of ?sychology, vol. i. 
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doctrine of Volkmann has been elaborated by Stout, who has 

beautifully expressed his view as follows _ 

“Actual Tensation is the mark or stamp of present time The 

present time as distinguished fmm the past or future, is ^ time 

between past, present, and future can only he apprehended m a 
rudimentary way at the perceptual level. But there is, even ^ Ais 

consciousness. The ‘ not yet ’ consciousness is contained in the 
prospective attitude of attention, in the pre-adaptation for what is 
col which it involves. This ‘ not yet consaousness is 
emphasized when conation is delayed or obstructed, as when the dog 
s kepTwaiting for its bone. The ‘ no more ’ consciousne. ernerg« 

71 L advent of ideal representation the ‘no^more’ and the 

‘ not vet ’ experiences become much more definite. 

Ladd say^ “ It is by the combination of imaging and thinking, 

in which I ry conceptual process consists, that the .ague congou. 

ness of a ' stVthete ’ is converted into the — 

into the conception of ‘ the pas. •; and dre 
• not yet Acre with its affective accomp^iment of eitpectat 

or dread, into the conception of ‘ the future . 

§ 5. The Sensible Present is Instantaneous {The Buddhtst Vtew) 

Time has two essential characteristics viz. 

But the Buddhists do not recognize the existence 

?heVuddhTs« hoTd wfrSlyld"^^^^^ 

S'htTh arer of “0:02^3 

:r: X 

of successive presenutions 

1 A Manual of Psychology, second edition, PP* 

• Psychology Descriptivi and Explanatory^ p. 497 * 
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seeming continuity of impressions is nothing more than the rapid 
succession of impressions owing to the rapidity and uniformity of 
stimulations. Thus the Buddhist doctrine is quite the same as that 
of David Hume. 

Time may be viewed either as one-dimensional or as bi- 
dimensional. Either it may be regarded as having only linear 
extension or succession, or it may be regarded as having simultaneity 
and succession both. The Buddhists hold that there is no 
synchronousness or simultaneity ; there is only succession or sequence 
among our presentations. So a momentary presentation can neither 
apprehend the past nor the future, but it apprehends only the present 
which has no duration. Thus according to the Buddhists, the 
sensible present has no duration } it is an instant or a “ time-point 

The Vedantists and some Naiyayikas hold that the sensible present 

is not a mathematical point of time but has a certain duration ; the 

sensible present is a tract of time extending over a few moments_ 

it is an extended present or the “ specious present ” [vitata eva 

kalahy According to them the “specious present” having a 

certain duration yields us one unitary presentation without flickering 
of attention. ® 


But the Buddhists hold that there is no “ specious present ” ; 

Ae present has no duration ; it is instantaneous or momentary 

inasmuch as our impressions are momentary. Our presentations 

are not somewhat prolonged processes, but instantaneous or non- 

urmg events. And there are no continuous and uniform impressions, 
as the Vedantists and some Naiyayikas hold. 

According to Prabhakara, in the consciousness “ I know this ” 
{aharn tdarh janami) there is a simultaneity of three presentations 
VIZ. the presentation of the knower (/), the presentation of the known 
object {this) and the presentation of knowledge (or the relation 
bemeen Ae knower and the known). This is Prabhakara’s 
doctnne of Triputi Saihvit or triple consciousness. 

Buddhists hold that the three elements are not simultaneous; 
but they are discrete and detached from one another; there is no 
relation among them 5 there can be no relation between the knower 
and the known. They hold that at first there is a particularized 

(*^), and then that of “ knowing ” (y.W). Thus these discrete 

S r^rBut when the first 

vamsnes, it leaves a residuum {vSsana) which 

1 ^ grahyah. NBT., p. 22 

* NM., p. 450, ^ 
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colours and modiEes the second impression of ‘‘this” ; and when 
the second impression vanishes, it leaves a residuum which colours 
and modifies the third impression. Thus though these three 
impressions are discrete and isolated from one another, there is a 
cumulative presentation of these momentary impressions owing to 
the transference of residua from the preceding impressions to the 
succeeding ones {vasana-samkrama) and the residua of the former 
colouring or modifying the latter [upaplava). Thus the Buddhists 
have invented the hypotheses of residua {vasana), transference of 
residua (vasanasamkrama), and modification of impressions by residua 
(upaplava) to explain away the fact of continuity or the consciousness 
of transition ; a succession of presentations is certainly not the 
consciousness of succession. The Buddhists do not explain but 
explain away the fact of unity and continuity of consciousness. 

The Buddhists examine the perceptive process and show that 
perception cannot apprehend the “ specious present A perception 
is nothing but a presentation ; and a presentation is the presentation 
of a single moment 5 it cannot apprehend the past and the future. 

If there is a series of presentations, a, b, c, etc., is it the antecedent 

presentation h {uttaravijmna), or is it the succeeding presentation h 

that takes hold of the preceding presentation by the hind part, as it 
were ? The Buddhists answer that b can neither teke hold of c, 
nor can it take hold of a. The past as past is not present; and Ae 
future as future is not present. Hence the present presentation 
can neither apprehend the past nor the future presentation, and 
consequently, there can be no direct apprehension or perception 0 

the past and future.^ 

But the Buddhists hold that the past enters into the present at 
the time of passing away, and the future also enters into the present, 
though it is not yet come, so that the present presentation is an echo 
of the immediate past and a foretaste of the immediate future. 
Thus the Buddhists surreptitiously introduce an element o m mg 
or transition between the past and the present, and between the presen 
and the future to explain our consciousness of the continuity of time. 
But though they admit that the past and the future enter into the 
present, they insist that it is only the present that is perceived and not 
the past or the future which enters into the present. Such is me 

nature of our experience that it unfolds successively— one presente- 

tion appearing and then disappearing. And in this series of presenU- 
tions an antecedent state {pQrvadala) cannot come in contact with 

1 Ypg p 75 * NM.j p. 45 ^* 

3 VartamMnupravekna bhutabhavinol^ klUayot Ibid.,p. 4 SO- 
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a subsequent state {aparadasa), and a subsequent state cannot come 
in contact with an antecedent state. All sense-presentations appre¬ 
hend the present alone which is instantaneous or momentary.^ 

Some Naiyayikas hold that sometimes the present is perceived 
as extended or with a certain duration, for instance, when we perceive 
a continuous action, e.g. cooking, reading, etc. 2 The sensible 
present is not momentary, but has a certain length of duration 
{vartamanaksano dlrghah) ; it is not made up of a single moment, 
but composed of a number of moments {nanahanaganatmaka).'^ 

The Buddhists urge that time cannot be a composite whole made 
up of parts i It cannot be a cluster of simultaneous presentations 
ecause there is no simultaneity among presentations. Time is not 
h-dimensional, as some Naiyayikas hold, but it is one-dimensional. 

ere is no simultaneity, but only succession among our presenta¬ 
tions. It IS foolish to hold that perception apprehends an extended 
present with a certain duration,^ 

The Naiyayika and the Vedantist hold that a continuous and 
uniform impression bears dear testimony to the unbroken and 
uninterrupted exMence of its object i and consequently, it appre- 
hen* an extended present with a certain duration ^ 

The Buddhists object that there is no uniform impression 
{ancchtma-drsp). Every impression is momentary; there cannot 
be a continuous impression. When there is a rapid successfon 
momentary impressions, they appear to be continuous, though they 

t-r “ns 

momentary,. ButTa mZrTf f .“T'’ "T 

and uniform impression • r • continuous 

as momentary • and not apprehend itself 

also the conscfousnt of thfmrT”*' '>« 

momentary Here the R Hrlh' consciousness is 

Green, anTothe^Vho sup^lA'^ Neo-Hegelians, 

uppose that the consciousness of the relation 

NM,, p, 2 

a ‘ ““ -b thing „ 

iNM., p. 451. 5 tl;j 

^ ^Dld., p. 452. 
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of impressions must be enduring i momentary impr^ions are 
1 eheSd as momentary by a consciousness which mus be 
oerLanent Thus, according to the Buddhists, all plantations 
ariomentary, and as such they can apprehend only *= pr^nt 
which has not a length of duration, but IS constituted by a sing e 
moment; the sensible present, therefore, is instantaneous 

momentary.^ 

^ 6. rhe Sensible Present has Duration {The Naiyayika and the 

Vedantist View) 

The Buddhists recognize only one aspect of time, viz. succession. 
They try to explain away the other aspect of time, viz. duration. 
But Lme Naiyayikas and the Vedantists clearly recognize the import¬ 
ance of duratiL apart from which succession has no ineaning. The 

Buddhists have argued that a presentation cannot "PP-^^hend the p^t 
and the future as they are not presented to consciousness, ca 
apprehend only the present which is constituted by a single moinen . 

then ^Lrception be regarded as apprehending the instantaneous 

present ? ^ Even supposing that a momentary 8^^“ 
de past and the future, but only the present, what is the span 

of the present time perceived by a continuous ^ 

an osciUation of attention, and as long as it is not interrupted by anoth 

u single moment i ,T*ey“cLot be 

* rc fved. The Naiyayika replies *at m 1 

L sensible p«en, we must not assume « 

momentary, but we must determine it by an appeal exp 

1 K?anikagrahi pratyak?aniiti siddham. NM., p. 45 *- 

“m.£d£. dt,.y„kched»iawcehmn.„tt.k. eva drt»« W “ 

k«anikagrahi pratyak?am. Ibid., p. 463- 
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r6r 

A psychological investigation must not be guided by metaphysical 
speculation ; but metaphysics must be based on psychology. Psycho¬ 
logically considered, there is no mathematical point of time, but only 
a tract of time. That time must be regarded as present which is 
grasped by a single continuous impression without a break or inter¬ 
ruption. And such an unbroken and uninterrupted impression 
apprehends the present as an unbroken and uninterrupted block or 
duration of time. Hence the sensible present is not an instant, 
but has a length of duration. 

The Buddhists may urge that even according to the Naiyayika 

there cannot be a stable consciousness {sthirajnana) but only a series 

of momentary impressions ; how, then, can he hold that there can 

be a perception of the “ specious present ” ? Though all Naiyayikas 

hold that a psychosis extends over three moments—the moment of 

production, the moment of existence, and the moment of destruction_ 

and there can be no simultaneity of psychoses owing to the atomic 

nature of the central sensory or manas, yet there are some Naiyayikas 

who hold that a continuous and uniform impression is not destroyed 

at the third moment.^ Besides, the temporal mark of a consciousness 

need not necessarily correspond with the temporal mark of its object. 

An object is apprehended by consciousness as having a continued 

existence. A pulse of consciousness, though existing at present, 

can apprehend the past as well as the future as past and future. 2 

The feeling of the past is not a past feeling; and the feeling of the 

future IS not a future feeling. For instance, a present recollection 

apprehends the past; a present flash of intuition {pratibha jhana) 

apprehends the future ; and a present inference apprehends both 
the past and the future.^ 

The Buddhists may urge that the operation of the sense-organs 

does not exist for more than a single moment; and in the absence 

of a continued peripheral action there cannot be a perception of an 
extended time or the ‘‘ specious present 

The Naiyayika replies that peripheral action does not exist for 
a moment, but continues for some time. The perception of an 
object depends upon the intercourse of a sense-organ with an object, 

DiherarT'^'V'' " *"on^entary, but persists for some time 
per pheral stimulation is not a momentary act, but a somewhat 

LTtanTor a'^'^tir ’ Perception does not apprehend an 

instant or a time-pomt ”, but a tract of time with a certain duration.^ 

2 NM., p. 463. 

p. ’^“rtamanakakmapyatitanagatakalagralii bhavati. NM., 
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Vatsvavana says that sometimes the present is perceived as 

fJcot™!;: 1^1“ 1" i-;: jh. 

Ci™ aa.i« .hat Ae present is sometimes perce.ved as havmg 
“ 'Tccorlr'tr'the VcAantists, too, a continuous and uniform 

:aH':c’c«:::n." '.he Buddhists hold. In '^c conjjus impr^mn 
nf a iar the mental mode which assumes the form of the J‘ 

the Vedantist, a psychos,s object. 

sV.rcwdtnr,lti^i«thraTom^ 

I not; not aporchend an instantaneous preseirt, but * - 

tion doLS not .ipprenc ^ Vedantists and some 

n,ediev..l philosophical h.cra.ure of 1 m u .mt . , 

of discussion in the ..eent ” from 

William Janu-s horrowed the word ;1 P j • „,os 

E. R. Clay and pave currency to It. He vvpasse. 

"““i all- ,;:,c“;rc:;need pro.,., is k,.i^edge, ^ a .Me 

i:iri S : 

2 VP p :6. 

' NBli., 11. 4'- , • ■ n 

n />,/>/, f/i.Vf o/ /’..Vt.-l.'.V.iry. vol. 1. p. OOf). 



Chapter XI 


PERCEPTION OF THE UNIVERSAL INDIAN 

NOMINALISM, CONCEPTUALISM AND REALISM 

§ I. Introduction 

The problem of the universal and the individual has been 
approached^ in the West from the psychological, logical, and meta¬ 
physical points of view. The Indian thinkers also have investigated 
the problem from these different standpoints, not in abstract isolation 
from one another, but in their synthetic unity. The psychological 
aspect of this question, as understood by the different schools of Indian 

a metaphysical considera¬ 
tion of It. So we shall attempt here a psychological study of the 
problem with reference to its metaphysical basis. 

^ In the Western thought, there are mainly three theories of the 
universal, VIZ. nominalism, conceptualism, and realism. According 
to nominalism, the individuals alone are real—there are only individual 
things in nature, and particular ideas in the mind; there is no 
universal at all in reality—only the name is general. According 
to conceptua ism, there are only individual things in nature without 
any universal class-essence in them, but the mind has the power of 
forming a concept or an abstract general idea of individual things. 
Thus, according to it, there is no universal in nature, but the universal 
exists in the mind m the form of a concept or general idea. According 
to realism, the universal exists both in nature and in the mind ; ther! 
IS a universal or class-essence among the individual things of nature 

“ Aeir " “"“P''"“‘i corresponding 

Acre ,s no un.versa! a, all either in nature or in the mind t accordlrg 

rafa Aet”’ ! ""'"f ‘ “ Ae mind, according to 

,h„ “’ * “S'* boA in nature and in the mind. Beshies 

these mam theories there are certain intermediate positions. 

Among die Indian thmlteis also we find a perpetual conjict 
between realists and nominalists. The note of conceptualism is not 
prominent, though not altogether akent. The "e 

and nominalists. The Naiyayikas, the later Vaifaikas 

and Ae Mimamsakas (Bhatja and Prabhabra) lepresent differeni 
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schools of realism. Kanada, the father of the Vaisesilca system, 
and the earlier Vaisesilcas are conceptualists. The Jama is a 
nominalist tending towards realism. Ramanuja also is a nominalist 

with a bent for realism. 

The Buddhists hold that specific individuals [svalahma) alone 
are real ; they are apprehended by indeterminate perception ; there 
is no universal or class-essence at all in the specific individuals ; the 
universal notion is an unreal abstraction of the mind ; it is a con¬ 
ceptual construction of the mind to carry on the practical purposes 
of our life. The Buddhists are the most uncompromising nominalists. 

The earlier Vaisesikas hold that universality or community 
[samdnya) is a mark by which the understanding assimilates a number 
of objects and forms a group or class ; the universal is relative to the 
understanding. Kanada and his earlier exponents hold that 
the universal is a concept of the mind. They are conceptualists. 

The Naiyayikas, the later Vaisesikas, the Bhattas, and the 
Prabhakaras hold that there is a real universal or class-essence among 
the individual objects of nature. But there is a difference of opinion 
as to the relation of the universal to the individual. The Nyaya- 
Vaiksika and the Prabhakara hold that the universal is different 
from the individual, and the relation between them is that of inherence, 
the latter being the substrate of the former. The Bhatta, on the 
other hand, holds that the universal is both different from, and identical 
with, the individual; the relation between the two is that of identity- 

in-difference. 

The Jaina holds that there can be no universal notion in the 
mind, unless there is a real universal in nature. The universal 
notion is not an unreal fiction of the mind as the Buddhists suppose ; 
it is real, and consequently it must be based on reality. Corre¬ 
sponding to a universal notion in the mind, there must be a real 
universal in nature. But what is the nature of the real universal ? 
It is not a class-essence. The Jaina does not recognize its existence. 
There can be no one, eternal, ubiquitous class-essence in the 
individuals belonging to the same class, as the realists suppose. So far 
the Jaina agrees with the Buddhist and supports nominalism. But 
he differs from the Buddhist in that he recognizes the real existence 
of similarity or likeness among the individual members of the same 
class. The likeness is the objective ground of a universal notion. 

To this extent, the Jaina tends towards realism. 

Ramanuja also holds a similar doctrine. According to him, 

individuals alone are real ; there is no class-essence in them ; but 
there is a close likeness or resemblance {sausSdriya) among them in 
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the shape of certain definite collocations or configurations {samsthana) 
of parte among the individuals. Thus, Ramanuja agrees with the 
Jama m holding that there is a real likeness among the individual 
things belonging to the same class. Ramanuja only gives an 
mterpretation of the likeness among the individual members of a class. 

hus, both the Jama and Ramanuja are not out-and-out nominalists 

like the Buddhists, though they deny the existence of a class-essence ; 

t ey are nominalists with a leaning towards realism. They are 
advocates of modified nominalism. 

All Indian realists agree in holding that the universal Is an obiect 
0 perc^tion | it can be perceived through the sense-organs ; it is 
not an ideal construction of the mind. The experience of the universal 
B not conceptual, but perceptual. This is seldom admitted by the 
W tern realists. The Indian realists differ from one anotherLy 
in their views as to the relation of the univeml to the individuals. 

§ 2. (1) Tie Buddhist dtctrim of Nominalism 

The universal in the form of a class-essence (jati) can never be 
an object of perception. A perceptible object produas the petcep 
..on of 1. in die mind. But the universal is eternal »Tt 
Mnot produce its cognition. If, in spite of being eternj the 
universal does produce a cognition, it will never cease m l . 

zz:T “*"‘r wiiirpoiwi”- 

moreover, the universal can never bp nprp«:„»ct c 
By the universa we mean that k- if- them. 

quim independent of a^vlL/ * ^nse-organ, and is 

If it is apprehended! ler ®"'“°"’ '"'“*"6 .“t sncceeding it > 

it is unreal for that very reason'"Iccl^”™ t'flJi’I'Sa), 

^ p. 381. 
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apprehended neither by indeterminate perception nor by determinate 

Nor°can it be proved by inference {anurnana) and verbal cognition 
(iabda) for these L have for their objects the unreal forms of idea 
construction [vikalpa), and as such cannot apprehend the ontological 

'''^Hence specific individuals alone are real, since they are appre¬ 
hended by indeterminate perception. The universal is noting 
but a mere form of determinate cognition having no real existence 

in the world.^ 

§ 3 . The Buddhist Criticism of the Nyaya-Faisesika Realism 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the universal is different 
from the individual; it inheres in the latter which is its 5“^^“ > 
there is one, eternal, ubiquitous universal among the members of 

^ '^^The Buddhist offers the following criticism of this view 

(I) Firstly, things which are different from one another must 

L die universal must not be different from mdryidual. Moreove . 
thines which ate different from one another can be perceived apat 

a jar as they are different fmm each other Bu, die uiuve^ 
an never he perceived apart from the individual. Hence the 

mtiversal cannot be different from the individual. 

(a) Secondly, it may be said that though the univetsd is diffet® 

does it exist in each individual wholly or patdy! Both 4 e JKr 
mttives ate untenable. If the universal exists^ « 

individual, then it cannot exist m any oAer ™; f, 

the universal exhausts Itself in one particular, it cannot ^ 

I eternal i it cannot be produced at aU. Ife can 1 . exis 
in all the individuals, for it has no parts. Then, agal% it 
possible for the same universal to exist partly in the pas^ p^esen^ 

and future individuals. 

* Vikalp^karamaWam s5m5nyam, allkam va. SD., pp. 
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(3) Thirdly, even supposing that the universal exists in the 
individual, does it exist everywhere in all the individuals, or only in 
its proper objectives ? For instance, does the universal cow (gotva) 
exist in all individuals belonging to different classes, e.g. cows, horses, 
etc. [sarvasarvagata) ? Or does it exist only in all the individual 
cows [pindasarvagata] ? 

If a universal (e.g. the genus of cow or gotva) exists in all 
the individuals belonging to different classes (e.g. horses, cows, 
buffaloes, etc.), then we should perceive the genus of cow {gotva) 
in horses, that of horse [asvatva) in cows, and so on, and thus there 
would be an utter confusion or intermixture of genera {sdiikarya). 

It may be said that though a universal exists in all the individuals 
belonging to different classes, the individuals belonging to a particular 
class have the power of manifesting a particular universal. For 
instance, only the individual cows can manifest the universal cow 
{gotva\ which is ubiquitous {sarvasarvagata). But according to 
the Buddhist idealist, existence consists in its being perceived.^ If 
the universal exists everywhere, it should be perceived everywhere. 
Even if a universal, though all-pervading, can be manifested only by 
certain individuals, it does not follow that this universal must be 
perceived only in those individuals. If certain individuals manifest 
a universal which is ubiquitous, they must manifest it as it truly is. 
A lamp manifests certain objects. It does not follow from this 
Aat these objects are perceived in the lamp. Likewise, certain 

individuals manifest a universal. It does not prove that the universal 
must be perceived in those individuals. 

If, on the other hand, a universal exists only in all its objectives 
or proper subjects {pindasarvagata or svavyaktisarvagata)., how can 
It be perceived in a newly born individual .? For instance, if the 
genus of cow {gotva) exists only in all individual cows, how can it be 
perceived in a newly born cow, if it did not exist in that place before 
the individual was born .? The universal cannot be born along with 
die individual as it is eternal. Nor can it come from any other 
individual, because, firstly, it is without any form {amurta), and con- 
sequenriy incapable of movement, and, secondly, it is not perceived 
in the individual from which it comes. Nor can it be said that the 
universal exists partly in the individual from which it comes, and 
partly in the newly born individual to which it comes, because the 
universal is without any parts. And thus when an individual is 
destroyed, die universal does not remain in that place, because it 
is not perceived there. Nor is it destroyed along with the individual, 

^ Cf. Berkeley. 
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because it is eternal. Nor does it go to some other individual 
because, firstly, it is without any form {amurta) and consequently 
incapable of movement, and secondly, the universal cannot enter 
into another individual in which it already exists. 

(4) Fourthly, the Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that the relation 
between the universal and the individual is one of inherence {sama- 
vaya) ; the universal inheres in the individual. The Buddhist 
denies the relation of inherence altogether, and identifies it with 
identity {tadatmya). Inherence, according to the Vaisesika, is the 
relation between two entities which can never be perceived apart 
from each other, e.g. the relation between a substance and its qualities, 
the relation between the constituent parts and the composite whole, 
the relation between the universal and the individual, etc. The 
Buddhist holds that those entities, which are not perceived apart 
from each other, are not different from each other, but they are 
identical with each other. Simultaneity and inseparability of percep¬ 
tions constitute a test of identity. The universal can never be 
perceived apart from the individual; hence they are not different 

from each other. 

(5) Lastly, if the universal inheres in the individual, we must 
have such a perception as “ there is the universal cow in this individual 
cow ” {iha gavi gotvam). But, as a matter of fact, every one perceives 
a cow as “ this is a cow ” {iyam gauh)y and not as “ there is the class 
‘ cow ’ in this particular cow ” (iha gavi gotvam). This clearly 
shows that the individual is not the substratum of the universal, 
but identical with it. Nor can it be said that the universal is the 
inner essence of the individual, because the former is entirely different 
from the latter. How can one, eternal, and ubiquitous universal 
be the essence of many, non-eternal, and discrete and isolated 
individuals ? If even such contradictory things, as the universal and 
the individual, were identical with each other, then cows and horses 
also would be identical with each other, and thus there would be an 
utter confusion in the whole world. Thus, the Buddhist comes to 
the conclusion that the universal can never be different from the 

individual.^ 

§ 4. The Buddhist Criticism of the ^rotriya View 

According to the Srotriyas, there is a rupa-rupi-laksana-sambandha 
between the universal and the individual. But this also cannot be 
proved. If the universal is the rupa of the individual which is the 

1 NM., pp. 298-300 5 §D., pp. 379-380. 
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rupm in relation to the former, what is meant by rupa ? Does 

It naean colour {suklM), or form [skara), or essential nature 
[svabhdva) r 


(1) If It means colour—if the universal is the colour of the 
individual-then colourless substances such as air, mind etc., qualities 
and actions would have no universality in them. But, as a matter 
ot tact, they are supposed to have universality in them. 

(2) lirupa means form {akara), and consequently, if the universal 
IS the form of die individual, then the formless qualities would have 
no universality m them, though they are supposed to have it. 

(3) If rupa means the intrinsic or essential nature (svabhdva) 
and consequendy if the universal is the essential nature of the 
individual, then they are not different from each other. An object 
IS never perceived as different from its essential nature. Hence 
the univer^I is not different from the individual. If there is any 

suta“. 

( 4 ) The first alternative is untenable. The universal which 

(vMvwa) Aen they are identical with each other, and it is use J 

kotween them. 

( j he third alternative also is untenable. If the universal is 
« distinct from the individual aS if ,ht " “ T-' • 

. ciuon Detween the universa and the individual 

Srotnyas cannot distinguish it from conjunaion „d hhelt ’ 

rsT 
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The Buddhist Criticism of the Bham Realism 

^ ^ t 


The Bhatu M.mahasaka hold, Aat .h=« ^ 

i„-dl(terence between the 3„d identical with it. 

„„l,et,al is bodt via. inclusion 

The perception of an obj«t dterimination (vyMIt,). 

or assimilation {anugama) and exclusion ^ ^ 

This dual character of ^e^ "s .he ohjecuve 

ground of assimilation, and ^ pLception 

objective ground of discnminauori. So the object P 

must be both universal and -i^tory to assert that one 

The Buddhist urges that it is one and 

and the same object can be both non-existent. Such 

many, eternal and ^ j a fiction of imagination. 

One and the same object can "«er ^ 

There is only one form in an superimposed 

The universality of an object IS mere y specific 

upon the object by with universality, 

that is perceived just after the contact of the »hj" 

Hence specific individuality alone is rea , universality 

It cannot be said that both are J. 

^"Xt^ing to the Buddhist. 

and indeterminate perception can ne^ j^rity. It can appre- 

the dual character of universality and P^ and never its 

hend only the ®P®^‘^^ ‘"‘!7th'inK^ i^ has a momentary 
universality, because, like all t^mgs, 


§ 6. icie ' .-j - - . . j- ‘J k 

(., Firstly, the 

are admitted to account for a variety or 

t NM., pp. 300 - 30 t. 


Tfa Buifdto’r r,fu,.,m of th> W' 

ft f ^ 
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so various universal or class-essences (e.g. gotva^ aivatva^ etc.) 
must be admitted to account for various determinate cognitions 
(e.g. of cows, horses, and the like). 

The Buddhist argues that the variety of determinate cognitions, 
too, can be explained by the variety of specific individuals. According 
to him, specific individuals are the causes of indeterminate percep¬ 
tions, and indeterminate perceptions, again, are the causes of deter¬ 
minate cognitions ; so that a variety of specific individuals produces 
a variety of indeterminate cognitions, which, in its turn, produces 
a variety of determinate cognitions. Thus, it is needless to suppose a 
variety of universal to account for a variety of determinate cogni¬ 
tions as the realist supposes. 

(2) Secondly, the realist may ask : If universals are nothing but 
unreal forms of imagination how can they serve the practical purposes 
of our life ? According to the Buddhist, every thing is momentary, 
and so the specific individuals {svalaksana) are momentary. Hence 
the specific individual, which is apprehended by indeterminate 
perception, is destroyed at that very moment, and no action is possible 
with regard to that object; and that individual with regard to which 
there is an action is destroyed at that very moment, and so it cannot 
be attained. Hence one individual is perceived, while there is action 
on another individual, and thus practical actions are not in keeping 
with the real nature of things. How, then, can unreal forms of 
determinate cognitions serve the practical purposes of our life } 

The Buddhist argues that even the unreal forms {vikalpa) of 

determinate, cognitions can serve the practical purposes of our life. 

Just as the cognition of a gem produced by the ray of a gem leads to 

the actual attainment of the gem, and thus serves a practical purpose 

of our life, so determinate cognitions produced by indeterminate 

perceptions of specific individuals and, consequently, having a 

semblance of specific individuals which are capable of evoking 

effective actions, lead those who are desirous of effective actions to 

the attainment of those specific individuals. Thus, determinate 

cognitions, though not in keeping with the real nature of specific 

individuals, indirectly lead to the actual attainment of them, and 

in this way serve the practical purposes of our life. Hence it cannot 

be said that determinate cognitions, having no real things for their 

objects, but having unreal forms [vikalpa) superimposed on them, 

cannot serve the practical purposes of our life. Thus, in spite of the 

non-existence of universals, practical actions can follow from unreal 
determinate cognitions. 

(3} Thirdly, the realist may contend that discrete specific 
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individuals can never produce a universal notion in the mmd. How 

l^n Lcific individuals, which are absolutely diffe^nt from one 

anothL, produce one and the same universal notion, if the '^^iver^l 

does not really exist ? If they can produce a universal not o , 

in spite of their absolute difference, the realist asks : How is it that 

certain individuals produce the universal notion of cow, while certain 

other individuals produce the universal notion of horse, and 

individuals do not produce all universal notions . 

The Buddhist retorts ; How can the individuals of the realist, 

which are different from one another, have an identi^l «sence in 

the form of the universal, and how can they be the substrates of Ae 

same universal, and how can they manifest the same 

And, moreover, how is it that certain individuals ^ " 

certain universal, and not all individuals are related to all universes 

If the realist argues that certain individuals, by their very nature 

(svabhavat), are related to a certain universal, and not all mdividua 

ire related to all universal, then it may equally be argued that certain 

individuals, by their very nature, produce the same universal notion 

in the form “ this is a cow ”, “ this is a cow ”, and so on, m sp te 

of the non-existence of the universal.^ Thus the Buddhist does not 

believe in the existence of the universal. 

§ 7. (ii) The Modified Nominalism of the Jaina 

The Buddhist believes only in specific individuals which are 
like themselves. He does not believe in the universal. He is an 

uncompromising nominalist. According to 

individuals alone ate real 1 there ts no nn.versal or 

among them ; they are characterized by themselves; there is no 

Z likeness or similarity among them The Jatna ^ 

Buddhist in denying the existence of a cla^essence in 

does L go so 6t as to say dtat specific indivAals ^ 
and there is no likeness or similarity among them, g 

to the same class, imd this likeness is die ^ 

compared with J. S. Mill’s nomindism. Ai^tdi^ m “.?■ 
there is not a universal class-essence among the individuals 

1 SD., pp. 38 a-S- 
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to the same class, still there are certain fundamental qualities common 
to them all; and in thinking of general terms, though we have 
concrete images before the mind, we concentrate our attention 
on the fundamental attributes common to them, and recognize them 
as common to the whole class. 

Thus the Jaina is neither an uncompromising nominalist nor 
an uncompromising realist. The Buddhists are out-and-out 
nominalists. They recognize the existence of specific individuals 
only. They entirely deny the existence of the universal. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Mimarhsaka, on the other hand, recognize 
the existence of one, eternal, and ubiquitous universal in the 
individuals. They are out-and-out realists. The Jaina holds an 
intermediate position. He also recognizes the realitv of the universal, 
but according to him, the universal is not one, eternal, and ubiquitous, 
as the realists hold, but is multiform, non-eternal, and non-pervading 
or limited ; and this universal is nothing but the common character 
or similarity among the different individuals belonging to the same 
class. The Jaina does not recognize the existence of any other 
universal than this common character or similarity which is perceived 
through the sense-organs like colours and the like. And this common 

character, according to him, is the cause of the universal notion 
which has no other object than this. 

The difference between the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Mimamsaka, 
on the one hand, and the Jaina, on the other, is that according to 
the former, the universal notion has its objective counterpart in the 
real universal or class-essence in the individuals, which is different 
from them, and is one, eternal, and ubiquitous, while according to 
the latter, the universal notion has its objective counterpart in the 
common character or similarity of many individuals, which is not 
one, but many, existing in many individuals—not eternal, but 
temporary, being produced and destroyed along with the individual 
in which it exists—and not all-pervading, but confined only to the 
individual in which it exists. Thus the Jaina is neither an uncom- 
promising nominalist like the Buddhist nor an uncompromising 
realist like the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Mimarhsaka. He is an 
advocate of modified nominalism. 

According to the Jaina, an object of knowledge is both universal 
and particular {samdnya-visesatma). It is not merely universal 
like the Being or Brahman of Saihkara ; nor is it merely particular 
like the specific individuals {svalaksana) of the Buddhist. It is 
characterized ho± by common characters (sdma-nya) and by uncommon 
or distinctive characters (vtsesa). Our consciousness of similarity 
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% 8. The Jain. Critieism of the Buddhist Nominalism 

Prahhacandra criticizes dre Buddhist doctrine of nominalism in 
the following manner : 

fi) Firstly, the Buddhist argues that the univers^ is not per- 

perception ^ the in ivi u » „ assimilative perception, 

experience in the form of mclusive ^ experience in 

lust as the individual is an object of ^ the 

the form of “ exclusive ” or fso the inclusive 

exclusive perception of particu arity ^no goth these 

perception of universality verdict of uncontradicted 

experiences are uncontradicted. Hence uncontradicted 

arpericnce can never be ^led m queMm 
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(smtlnya) common to many individuals, which cannot w 
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apart from the individual, for there are not two distinct cognitions 
of the universal and the individual. 

But the Jaina urges that there is a difference between the cognition 
of universality and that of individuality, for all of us perceive the 
difference. There are two distinct cognitions of the universal and 
the individual. It is true that both of them are perceived at the 
same time and in the same object. But that does not prove that 
they are apprehended by one and the same cognition. For, in that 
case, the colour and the taste of a cake perceived at the same time 
would be apprehended by a single cognition. But, as a matter of 
fact, the cognitions of the colour and the taste, though simultaneous, 
are different from each other. Nor can it be argued that the universal 
is identical with the individual, since both of them are perceived at 
the same time through the same sense-organ. For, in that case, 
the wind would be identical with the sun, since sometimes both of 
them are perceived at the same time through the tactual organ. 
In fact, the difference between two objects is proved by the difference 
in their cognitions. And there is a difference between the cognition 
of the universal and that of the individual : the former is inclusive, 
while the latter is exclusive in nature. Hence the universal is 
different from the individual. Moreover, sometimes we perceive 
only the common character (e.g. tallness) of two objects (e.g. a post and 
a man) but cannot perceive their distinctive characters as in doubtful 
perception. This conclusively proves that the cognition of the 
univer^l is different from the cognition of the individual. And 

^is difference in cognitions proves the real diflFerence in their objects 
Thus the universal must be different from the individual. 

(3) Thirdly, the Buddhist contends that the experience of 
universality {anugatapratihhasa) does not necessarily imply the real 

But the Jaina urges Aat the experience of univemlity is never 
|>ossible without the real existence of the univeiaali for otherwise 
It would not be e^enenced in the same form in all times and places. 

oriMver, mdividua s are different from one another j difference 
^nstitut« the essential nature of individuals. How, then, can they 

nolforW '{TtdifrrJ”'^ 

»re irr; dt:^or“ 
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. , 1 • „ PYf certain individuals (e.g. cotvs) from 
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universality. 1 to practical action, which always 

of contradictories can Resides if the experience of 
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though they are absolutely different from one another, and this 
superimposed identity, again, is superimposed on specific individuals 
which are absolutely different from one another. 

The Jaina urges that this theory of the superimposition of a super¬ 
imposition is, indeed, a nice hypothesis, which does not appeal to 
reason but to blind faith ! As a matter of fact, indeterminate 
perceptions, which are absolutely different from one another, can 
never produce one and the same universal notion. Had it been so, 
the indeterminate perceptions of horses and other animals too would 
have produced the universal notion of “ cow So, it is wrong to 
argue that the illusory identity of different individuals is due to the 
illusory identity of the indeterminate perceptions of these individuals, 
and the illusory identity of the indeterminate perceptions is due to 
their producing one and the same universal notion. 

Hence the Jaina concludes that the universal really exists in 
the world in the form of common characters or similarity {sadrsa- 
parinama)^ since it is an object of uncontradicted experience.^ 

♦ 

§ 9. The Jaina Criticism of the Nyaya-Vaisesika Realism 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that there is a real universal in the 
individuals, and it is one, eternal, and ubiquitous. But this doctrine 
is refuted by the Jaina almost by the same arguments which have been 
advanced by the Buddhist to prove the non-existence of the universal. 
The Jama does not believe in any other universal than likeness 
since likeness alone is an object of perception, and nothing beyond’ 
likeness is perceived. And this universal in the form of likenis is 
not one but many, since it exists in many individuals ; it is not 
eternal but temporary, since it is produced and destroyed along with 
the individual in which it exists; it is not ubiquitous but limited 
Since It IS confined to the individual in which it exists. 

It cannot be argued that the cognition of the universal notion 
Kself proves the existence of one, eternal, and ubiquitous universal. 
For, what does it mean ? Does it mean that wherever there is a 
universal notion, there is such a universal.? Or does it mean that 
wherever there is such a universal, there is a universal notion ? 

I he first meaning is not possible. It cannot be held that where- 
ever we have a universal notion, there is a real universal corre¬ 
sponding to It. For, we have a universal notion of universals such 
as the generic character of cows {gotva), the general character of 

^ PKM., pp. 136-7. 
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horses {ahaiva), etc. ; but is there a universal of universals corre¬ 
sponding to the universal notion ? The Nyaya-Va.s^ka does not 
admit the existence of a universal of universals. Then, again, 
we have the universal notion of the different kinds of neganon or 
non-existence, antecedent non-existence, subsequent non-existence, 
mutual non-existence, and absolute non-existence. But is there 
a universal of negation among these different kinds of negation 
The Nvaya-Vaisesika does not admit the existence of the universa 
of negation. But these universals of universals and negations can 
be explained by the common characters in the different universals 
and the different kinds of negation respectively. Hence there is no 

other universal than common character or similarity. , ,, , . 
The second meaning also is impossible. It cannot be held that 

wherever there is a real universal in the world, there is a corresponding 
universal notion in the mind. For, though there is not a rea 
universal in the cooks in the form of their generic character 

ipacakatva), according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, 

universal notion of “ cook ” (pacakah, pacaka ttjadi). Such a 

universal notion is not produced by the function of Ae 

cooks, for functions differ with each cook ; 

never produce the same effect. Nor can it be P-duced by th. 
community of functions {karmasamanya)^ for, if it is po > 

it can produce the universal notion of cooking but not of 

““ tel the Jaina concludes that the universal notion cannot 
have for its object one, eternal, and ubiquitous ^niver^l existing 
in different individuals. There is no other universal 

in the form of a common character differs m each >ndmdua hke 
the uncommon or distinctive characters. Just as ‘nd.v^ua^ i 

those characters which it has in common with them. and 
common characters are perceived in the form this is simil > 

“ that is similar to this ”, and so on. Just as the disti^twe 

characters of individuals lead to effective actions by 

discriminative perceptions in the mind, so the common ^cm m 

of individuals lead to effective actions by producing assimilative 
perceptions in the mind.® 


1 PKM., p. 139 - 
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§ 10. The Jaina Refutation of the Mimarhsaka Objections 

(i) Firstly, the Bhatta Mimarhsaka urges that if the common 
character or similarity constitutes universality, why do we perceive 
^ individual cow as “ this is a cow ”, and not as “ this is like a cow ” ? 
1 he Jama replies that we have such a perception because of the 
supenmposition of identity or similarity [ahhedopacarat). 

The Jaina further retorts : How can the Bhatta explain such 
a perception as “ this is like that “ the white cow is like the 
black cow ” ? _ If the Bhatta argues that we have such a perception, 
because of their relation to the same universal, then, the Jaina says 
we should have such a perception as “these two individuals are 
possessed of the same universal The Jaina holds that we have such 
a perception as “ this A a cow ”, and not as “ this is like a col ” 

oracLnt between the two individuals 

on account of their common characters. 

individual is perceived 
to be like another individual on account of their common characters 

• s It because of other common characters among these 

“■7” f If ''■en i, „„„|d lead „ Mnnllp" 

The Jama replies that jest as distinctive chatactei^ li; TJ 

d^rT*^ 1 ““ supposing other 

anv other P^^eived as Me one another without supposing 

04er t V rTL rr The hypothesis^ any 

unwarranted 11 


§ II. 


(>n) The Modified Nominalism of Ramanuja 
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(susadrsa) is fundamental likeness [sausadrsya). If likeness is not 
a property of an object, it is no likeness at all. If it exists as a property 
in another object, then it leads to infinite regress. Therefore, there 
is no class-essence in individuals, but only a likeness or similarity 
among certain individuals. And even among these individuals not 
a single quality is found to belong to all the individuals of a class 
(eg cows) How, then, can we define fundamental likeness 
(sausadrsya) among them ? Ramanuja holds that the individual 
members of a class are not found to possess a definite quality in 
common, but they resemble one another in the greatest number of 
qualities (pauskalya). This doctrine reminds us of Mill’s doctrine 
of Natural Kinds, according to which the members of the same class 
have the greatest number of resemblances among them, and differ 
from the members of a different class in the largest number of points. 
Ramanuja further urges tliat there is not only no identity of class- 
essence among the different individuals of a class, but there is not 
even an identity of name among them. Thus Ramanuja goes further 
than Hume and Mill, when he holds that even the name is not general 
among the individuals of a class. When we say “cow ”, we me^i 
different cows in different times and spaces. A is like B, B is like C, 
C is like D. Thus there is not a single likeness among A, B, C, and 
D ; but there are different likenesses because the correlative terms 
differ in each case. Ramanuja, thus, is an advocate of thorough¬ 
going nominalism. But he does not go the length of saymg that 
there is no likeness at all among the specific individuals, which are 
absolutely different from one another. Thus the Buddhists are the 
most uncompromising nominalists. Ramanuja is a bit less uncom¬ 
promising, and the Jaina is still less so. If the Buddhists be regarded 
as typical exponents of thorough-going nominalism, the Jama and 
Ramanuja both may be regarded as advocates of modified nominalism. 

Ramanuja holds that at the stage of indeterminate perception, 
i.e. the perception of the first individual of a class, we perceive a 
particular arrangement of parts {samsthana) which is the distinctive 
character of the whole class, but we do not recognize it to be the 
common character of all the individuals belonging to the fo*" 

at that time we have not yet perceived any other individual. TTus, 
even in indeterminate perception the universal character of an object 
is known, but not <7r universal, for, according to Ramanuja, there 
is no other universal than a particular collocation of parte, which is 
common to all the individuals of a class, and this class-character in 
the form of a particular collocation of parte {samsthana-rupa- 
jStySdi) is as much an object of sense-perception as the individual 
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object ^tnda) itself; and, moreover, the individual which has a 
particular collocation of parts can never be perceived apart from 
e particular arrangement of parts. Hence, according to Ramanuja, 
both univer^hty and individuality enter into the indeterminate 
perception of an object, but the universality or common character 
IS not recognized to be the common character of all the individuals 
eonging to the class. The common character is known to be 

ofZTe H perception or the perception 

of the second, the third, and the subsequent individuals.^ 


§ 12 . 
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The Naiyayikas also recognize the existence of the universal 
as distinct from the individual. The universal is related to the 
individual by the relation of inherence. There is one univereal 
in all the individuals belonging to the same class. Though it exists 
in them, it is independent of them. It is not born with them ; nor 
does it perish with them. It is eternal ; it is unborn and imperish¬ 
able. This doctrine of eternal universal resembles the realism of 
Plato. The universals of the Naiyayika are eternal types like the 
Ideas of Plato ; the individuals are born and destroyed, but the 
universals subsist for ever. But still the Naiyayika does not support 
the Platonic doctrine of universalia ante rem. Plato’s Ideas exist 
in the transcendental world as eternal archetypes while his individuals 
exist in the sensible world ; his Ideas are truly real, but his individuals 
are mere shadows of the Ideas, and as such unreal. The Naiyayika’s 
individuals are as real as his universals ; both of them have ontological 
reality. Moreover, Plato’s Ideas are not immanent in the individuals 
so long as they exist ; but the Naiyayika’s universals exist m the 
individuals as their formative principles ; they are immanent in 
them so long as they exist ; there is an intimate and inseparable 
relation between them, called inherence {samavaya). Thus the 
Naiyayika supports the Aristotelian view of universalta tn re. But 
his universal is one and eternal, while his individuals are many and 
non-eternal ; the universal subsists before the individuals are born 
and after the individuals are destroyed. So far the Naiyayika supports 
the Platonic doctrine of universalia ante rem. Thus his realism is 
a peculiar blend of Platonic and Aristotelian realism. 



The Psychological Basis of Realism—Perception of the Universal 

(Ja-ti) 


Jayanta Bhatta shows that the universal is as much an object 
of perception as the individual. The Buddhists hold that the specific 
individual (svalaksana) alone is an object of perception ; the universal 
is never perceived ; it is an unreal fiction of imagination (vikalpa). 
The Naiyayika argues that the universal cannot be said to be u”*"*^'* 
since, like the individual, it is an object of uncontradicted and 
undoubted perception produced by the peripheral contact of an object 
with a sense-organ. The universal is as much an object of in¬ 
determinate perception as the individual. If the individual alone 
were the object of indeterminate perception, how could the universal 
suddenly enter into distinct consciousness at the stege of determinate 
perception ? If it is urged that the universal is simply a name, 
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and as such only a vikalpa or an unreal form of imagination, then 
the Naiyayika replies that the universality of an object can be 
apprehended, even when the name of the object is not yet known. 
For instance, when a man coming from the Deccan, where there 
are no camels, suddenly sees a number of camels, he perceives the 
Mi'versality of the camels, though he does not know their names. 
Though a man does not know the name of a number of objects 
belonging to the same class when he perceives them for the first 
time, he can perceive both their common and distinctive features 
universality and particularity. At the first sight of four fingers we 
perceive them both as similar to, and different from, one another, 
o It cannot he held that through perception we can apprehend 

its universality. More- 
over, if at the time of perceiving the first individual belonging to 

a class only its distinctive feature is perceived, we cannot recognize 

the second individual perceived at some other time as beloming 

to the same cias. The Buddhist may argue that the recollection of 

he first individual at the time of perceiving the second individual 

the cause of recognition ; the recognition of the second individual 

IS a complex preKntatlve-representative process involving the per- 

ZT N - '"o ' of firstindividual, 

to thfaST^ points out that the second individual, according 

with it Th ” r‘“ 

perceivinir the'^ * f- 'Vet' “I*? remembering it at the time of 

rfth Z n ^ ‘‘">"*'‘"8 “ "'id' 'he '•4mtion 

of the second individual as belonging to the same class, then, at first 
there must be a perception of both the common and distinctive 
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because the perception of its particularity too depends upon ie 
perception of those objects from wh.ch .t is distinguished. If the 
Lmmunity of an object cannot be perceived because it depends 
upon the assimilation of this object to other like object^ IB particu¬ 
larity also cannot he perceived, because it depends “Po" •>'e discriinltia- 
tion this object from other disparate objects. If the particularity 
of specific individuality (rw/utau) of an object is perceived at the 
stage of indeterminate ^ perception, is universality too must be 

perceived at the same time. . 

But can v.e not apprehend an object, pure and simple m its 

bare nakedness, stripped both of its common and distinctive features 
at the stage of indeterminate perception ? If so, what is the exact 
nature of its object ? Evidently it cannot be determined at the stage 
of indeterminate perception, which is purely an immediate experience. 
It can be determined only at the stage of determinate perception, 
which clearly shows that both universality and particularity are 
objects of indeterminate perception. In fact, indeterminate percep¬ 
tion is the immediate experience of the common and distinctive 
features of an object as mere thats, and not as whats 5 these are 
apprehended as unrelated to one another. In determinate perception 
we apprehend these common and distinctive features as whats or 
as related to one another. Indeterminate perception is the pure 
immediate apprehension of objects and their qualities (both common 
and particular) per se. Determinate perception is the clear appre¬ 
hension of the objects and their qualities mUr se. 

It has been argued that it is self-contradictory to assert that one 

and the same object is characterized by contradictory 
as universality and particularity. But, in fact, there is no 

the pLption of particularity contradict that of universality ; hence 
both the perceptions are real, and none of them is illusory. 


§ I5- 


The Nyaya-VaUesika Criticism of Buddhist Nomtnaltsm 

Jayanta Bhatta offers the following criticism of the Buddhist 

doctrine :— . ._ 

(i) Firstly, the Buddhists argue that the universal is not dilfe en 

from the individual, because they are not perceived to occupy 

Afferent portions of space, like a jar and a cloth But to is te- 

The universal is not perceived to occupy a space different from that 

1 NM., pp. 309-311. 
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of the individual, not because it does not exist, but because it exists 
only in the individual, which is its substratum. 

^ (2) Secondly, the Buddhists argue that the universal cannot 
exist in the individual, because it cannot be conceived to exist in 
the individual either wholly or partly. Jayanta Bhatta replies that 
the universal exist in each individual wholly or entirely. It 
cannot be said that if the universal exists wholly in a particular 
individual, it cannot exist in any other individual because it has already 
exhausted itself in the former individual ; for we do perceive the 
universal in each individual, and the fact of our uncontradicted 
experience can never be challenged ; and the universal can never 
exist partly in each individual, because it has no parts. 

(3j Thirdly, the Buddhists argue that a universal can neither 
be all-pervadmg nor limited to certain individuals belonging to the 
same class ; it can neither exist in all individuals to whatever class 
they may belong, nor can it exist in all its proper objectives. 

Jayanta Bhatta replies that a universal exists everywhere, not 
only in its proper subjects, but in all the particulars. But it cannot 
be perceived in all the individuals, because it is not manifested by 
all of them a particular universal (e.g. the genus of cow or gotva) 
manifested by a number of particular individuals (e.g. cows) ; 
and m die ab^nce of these manifesting individuals, the univetil 
« not pemaved. And an individual can manifest a universal, only 

a uni tsli Th' i "“"ife' 

venal Thus, though a universal exists everywhere, it cannot 

be perceived everywhere because the manifesting agents are Z 
present everywhere. A universal is perceived wherever its Ltd- 

rating agents or individuals are perceived, because individuals can 
West a universal only in that particular space and at that particular 
time, where and when those individuals are perceived So we are 
not to supp that the universal “ cow " did not exist in the particular 

sII'a uiT r"'T ■' " when rrhot 

Since the universal is incapable of movement. 

(4) Fourthly, the Buddhists ar?ue 
inhere in the individual, as the Nyaya-Vaisesika hoWr"^ 

IS no relatinn miveswa. • 1 " vaisesiJca holds, since there 

identity (tddatmya) The^Buddh^rr^ (s^mnvdya) is nothing but 
/ I ^^rn:ya). I he Buddhists deny the possibility of any other 
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relation than identity between two entities which are inseparable 
from each other, e.g. substance and quality, universal and particular, 
and so on. 

Jayanta Bhatta replies that inseparability of two things does not 
prove their identity. Though a substance and its quality are 
inseparable, being never perceived apart from each other, one is 
perceived as distinct from the other. Likewise, though the universal 
is never perceived apart from the individual, they cannot be regarded 
as identical with each other, since they are perceived as distinct 
from each other. Therefore, the difference of the universal from 
the individual is proved by the difference in their perceptions. 

(5) Fifthly, the Buddhists argue that only specific individuality 
is real, since it is the object of indeterminate perception ; universality 
is the product of conceptual construction {vtkalpa)^ and consequently 
unreal. To this Jayanta Bhatta replies that universality and 
individuality both are real, inasmuch as both of them are objects of 
uncontradicted experience. The Buddhists cannot deny the reality 
of universality. What is his complaint against the perception of 
universality ? He does not deny the universal notion {anuvrttijhdna). 
What, then, is the power [sakti) in the individual, which produces 
such a universal notion ? And if there is such a power in the 


individual, is it different from the individual, or identical with it ? 
Is it eternal or non-eternal ? Is it perceptible or inferable ? If 
it is different from the individual, it must be universal ; if not, the 


individual can never produce the universal notion. If it is eternal, 
it is universal, since the individuals are born and destroyed ; and if 
it is non-eternal, and as such identical with the individual, it can 
ne\'er produce the universal notion. If it is perceptible, the universal 
is real, and if it is inferrable, then also the universal is real. 

(6) Sixthly, the Buddhists may argue that just as the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika holds that a particular universal (e.g. the class-essence 
of cows or gotva) can exist only in some particular individuals (e.g. 
cows), so it may be said that some particular individuals (e.g. cows) 
can produce a universal notion (e.g. of the class “ cow ), though 


in reality there is no universality in them. 

Jayanta Bhatta urges that this argument is absurd. If there 
is a peculiarity (atisaya) in a cognition, there must be a corresponding 
peculiarity (^atisaya) in its object. If you admit that a peculiarity 
in the effect is produced by a corresponding peculiarity in its cause, 
then you must admit that the universality of a notion must be produced 
by a corresponding peculiarity in its object, viz. universality. Hence 


the universal is real,^ 


1 NM., pp. 311-14. 
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jj**j 1*^ may argue that the unity in the 

mdividuals IS not the unity of their universality, but it is the unity of 
the individuals themselves. 

^rrdhara replies that this is not possible. For, if there were no 
universality, there could be no unity among the individuals, or their 
causes or their effects or actions. If the unity in the individuals 
were due to the unity of their causes, then there would be no unity 
among the individuals which are produced by different causes, e.g. 

re produced by the friction of wood, fire produced by electricity, 
etc. bo, also, if the unity among the individuals were due to the 
unity or sameness of their effects, then there would be a unity even 
among heterogeneous individuals; for instance, both cows and 

as he buffaloes 1 Hence the unity in the individuals must be due 

IS a fact of uncontradicted experience. So the Nyaya-Vaisesika 

affirms the reality of the universal. ^ ^ ' 


^ ID. 


(vij The Trabhakara Realism 


The Pribhakara holds that the universal (>-(,) is real since we 

ecoprze an essential identity among a nuntbeVof indivrdu’a whtt 

i" .he 

It exists in I*' of the universal in them.» 

in holding that the relatio^Tflol, , 

/.^u. ivioreover, according to the Vai^pciL-a .kax, • l 
summum genus (tard idfi\ tn\ d • ■ is the 

»be .he^com^rrirof 

not recognize the existence of diA k • k ’ Prabhakara does 
-e we have no consciousness of it.'* al^fii'Zt 


I NK., p. 318. 

Ibid., p. ry. 


4 S; P- ^7 and p. 87. 
Ibid., p. 26. 
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is such a-jati as substance, because we perceive a number of individual 
substances as having certain characters in common. But we have 
no such consciousness of satta or pure being ; we do not perceive 
a number of things as merely “ existing ” ; and so we cannot admit 
that there can be such a jati as pure being or satta. When we speak 
of an individual object as existing we do not mean that it has 
any class-character as being [sat) ; but we mean simply that the 
individual has its specific existence [svariipasatta) or individuality.^ 
“ That all things are said to be sat (existing) is more or less a word 
or a name without the corresponding apprehension of a common 
quality. Our experience always gives us concrete existing individuals, 
but we can never experience such a highest genus as pure existence 
or being, as it has no concrete form which may be perceived. When 
we speak of a thing as saty we do not mean that it is possessed of any 
such class-characters as satta (being) ; what we mean is simply 
that the individual has its specific existence or svarupa-sattd" 

Prabhakara agrees with Kumarila in holding that the universal 
[jati] is real and is an object of sense-perception. But he differs from 
Kumarila in his view of the relation between the universal and the 
individual. According to Prabhakara, the universal is different from 
the individual. But according to Kumarila, the universal is both 
different from, and identical with, the individual. According to the 
former, there is a relation of difference between the universal and 
the individual, while according to the latter, there is a relation of 
identity-in-difference. 

Prabhakara objects to the Bhatta theory of identity-in-difference 
between the universal and the individual for the following reason. 
If both the universal and the individual were perceived by one and 
the same act of cognition without contradicting each other, then the 
theory would be regarded as valid. But they cannot be perceived 
as such. One and the same act of cognition cannot apprehend both 
the difference and the identity between the universal and the individual. 
Just as when we perceive the difference between the universal and 
the individual, we also perceive both the members of the relation 
(i.e. the universal and the individual) as distinct, so when we perceive 
the identity between the two, we should perceive only one of them, 
either the universal or the individual because of their identity.® In 
such a case, a single object, viz. either the universal or the individual 
would give rise to two cognitions of both the universal and the 

^ PP., pp. 29-30. 

* Das Gupta, J History of Indian Philosophy, pp. 381-3. 

® PP.. 0. 20. 
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individual and their identity with each other. But it is not possible 
either for the universal to produce a cognition of its identity with 
the individual, nor is it possible for the individual to produce a cogni¬ 
tion of Its identity with the universal. So it cannot be said that 
both difference and identity are apprehended by one and the same 

act of cognition Hence the universal must be regarded as different 
rrom the individual.^ 


§ 17. (vii) The Bhatta Realism 

We have already seen that Kumarila agrees with Prabhakara in 
holding that the universal [jati) is real. Its existence can never be 
enied, because it is an object of sense-perception. Whenever we 

ThTZ 'f belonging to a particular class, 

he of perception involves assimilation as well as discrimination 

I IS inclusive (anuvrtta) as well as exclusive (vya-yrtta). The 

dernent of assim. ation or inclusion in perception clearly shLs that 

the object of perception there must be a class-character or 

universality. The reality of the universal in the object of perception 

<s the ground of assimilation. The reality of the univerLl is^also 

proved by inference and other sources of valid knowledge which 

knowledge ,s universality (;>,/). So they confirm the realt of 

existeTcrof T ^b^y contradict the 

=Tct ^bey would 

Kumarila does not hold with the Buddhist that the universal 

does not hold with the Nyaya-VaSsira Aere r^relat^^^ 

bim, can exist only between thines whth according to 

inherence is regarded T a S u """ but 

inseparable, and hence it is impossibM 

view of the universal as eim-f • u rejects the Jaina 

without universality .5 He rejecte’alsrtr 

y ne rejects also the view of the universal 


3 PP- 395 - 6 . 

Ibid., pp. 392 and 

oD., p. 409. 


^ Ibid., pp. 386-7. 

Keith, Karma-Mimamsa^ p. 58. 
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as a particular arrangement of parts, because configurations of parts 
are destructible, but the class-character is indestructible. 

§ i8. The Bhatta Criticism of the Buddhist Doctrine 

The Buddhists argue that if the universal is different from the 
individual, it must be perceived as different from it.^ But, as a matter 
of fact, the universal is never perceived as different /rona the 
individual. And if the universal is non-different from the individual, 
then the individual alone is real, and there is no universal apart 
from the individual. The Buddhists set forth their argument m 
the following way : “ What is real must be either different or non- 
different (yadvastu tadbhinnamabhinnam va bhavati) ; the universal 
is neither different nor non-different from the individual; therefore 

the universal must be unreal. ^ , • r 

Parthasarathimisra points out that there can be no inference, 

if there is not an apprehension of universal concomitance (vyapUgraha) 

between the major term {vySpya) and the middle ttrm {vySpakay, 

so in the above argument the universal concomitance betvveen the 

major term and the middle term has already been apprehended ; 

otherwise there would be no such inference. The major term here 

is “ the genus of reality ” {vastutva) and the middle term is difference 

and non-difference ” {bhedabhedau). And the apprehension of 

uniform connection between “ the genus of rea ity {vastutva) and 

difference and non-difference [bhedabhedau) establishes the existence 

of community [jati), for vastutva is of the nature oijatt Otherw^e, 

is not possible because of the non-apprehension of its difference and 
non-difference from the individual ? When he argues that there 
is a universal concomitance between “ vastutva (major term) snd 
“ difference and non-difference ” (middle term), he admits the 
reality of vastutva, and consequently of community [samanya), 
because vastutva is of the nature of a universal. Thus the very act 
of inference by which the Buddhists prove the unreality of the 

universal presupposes its existence. 

But the Buddhists may urge that the term (reality) has not 

for its object vastutva (the genus of vastu or redity), but ‘S “ue m 

a phenomenal condition [aupddhka). Why, then, does e 

say that the term (reality) has vastutva (the genus of reality) 

for its object, which is of the nature of a universal ? 


1 §D., pp. 387-8. 

* Ibid., p. 388, and also SDP. 
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Parthasarathimisra replies that the above argument of the 
Buddhists is not admissible ; if there is no vastutva^ call it z jdii or 
upadht. It must presuppose the existence of the universal ; for the 
inference depends upon the existence of vastutva, and this is called 
jail by the realist. Otherwise, even the non-existence of vastutva 
(reality) in a samanya (universality) cannot be proved. How can 
the negation of samanya be proved without assuming the sdmanya 
(community) itself.? If words are only aupadhika^ i.e. due to 
accidenml conditions, they cannot have the power of denoting objects. 
According to the Buddhi^s, everything in the world is individual in 
nature ; therefore, the individuals which are absolutely different 
from one another cannot constitute the denotation of words. The 
uddhists hold that there is one condition or mark {upddhi) which 
IS one and the same in different individuals, viz. apprehensibility. 
But that which remains identical in the midst of different individuals 

established both by perception and inference. 1 


§ 19 


The Bhdtta Criticism of the Jaina Doctrine 


The Jaina holds that there is no need of assuming a separate 
existence of the universal; it consists in the similarity of individuals. 
Parthasara^imisra urges that the universality carmot consist in 
^milarity (na ca sadrsyameva samanyam^ Because, in the first 
place, If universality consists merely in the similarity of individuals 
then we should perceive an individual cow in the form »this is like 
a cow , and not ,n the form “ this fx a cow But, as a matter of 
fact, we never perceive a cow as “this is like a cow” Hence 

umver^ity cannot be identified with similarity, as the Jaina suppo^ 

not possible, if there is no real universal among them, for similaritv 

univer^i., “f- 

therefore Te ,■ ” '''' P™ “f 

in dte ditoem Z'ofT/!"' '“PP””* 

s^Urit, ou, he S t "il 

common proper., is cjled nniverealit,. Hence it 


^D., pp. 388-9, and also SDP. 


^D. and ^DP., p, 409. 
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with the Jaina, that mere similarity among things constitutes their 
universality or community {iSmanya)?- 


% 20 . The Bhatta Criticism of the Nyaya-Vaisesika Doctrine 

Is the universal different or non-different from the individual ? 
According to the Buddhists, the universal is non-different from the 
individual which alone is real. The Buddhist doctrine has already 
been refuted. The Nyaya-Vaisesika, on the other hand, holds that 
the universal is different from the individual; but it is not perceived 
apart from the individual, because it is inseparably related to it. 
What is the relation between the universal and the individual ? It is 
inherence. W^hat is inherence ? It is a relation between two 
objects which are inseparably connected with each other, and which 

gives rise to such a cognition as “ here it is 

Parthasarathimisra offers the following criticism of the Nyaya- 

Vaisesika doctrine ;— 

(1) The universal is said to inhere in the individual; inherence 
is the relation between two entities inseparably connected with each 
other, which gives rise to such a cognition as “ here it is . But when 
we perceive a cow, we have such a perception as this is a cow 
{iyam gauh) and not as ''here is the class-essence of cow {gotva) in 
the individual cow ” {iha gavi gotvam). This clearly shows that the 
universal is identical with the individual—it is not entirely different 

from the individual. 

(2) Then, again, what is meant by inseparable connection 
{ayutasiddhi) ? It is the negation or absence of separable connection 
(yutasiddhi). What, again, is separable connection (yuttasiddhi)} 
Does it mean the capacity for separate or independent movements 
(prthaggatimaitva) ? Or does it mean subsistence in different 
substrates [prthagdsrayasrayitva) ? In either case, argues Partha¬ 
sarathimisra, there would be no relation between the composite 
whole {avayavi) and its component parts {avayava), because there 
can be a movement in the parts without a movement in the whole, 
and because the whole and its parts inhere in different substrates— 
the whole inheres in its parts and the parts inhere in their component 
atoms. Likewise, the universal and the individual too have different 
substrates, because the substrate of the universal is the individual, 
and the substrates of the individual are the parts of the individual. 


1 $D. and SDP., p. 409. 

s AyutasiddhSnamihaprtyayahetuh sa 


M 


bandhab. 


SD., p. 390. 
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Hence Parthasarathimisra concludes that inherence is such 

a relation between the container and the contained that the latter 

produces a corresponding cognition in the former^ The universal 

inheres in the individual. This means that the universal (e.g. 

class-essence of cow, or gotva) produces an apprehension of it in the 

individual (e.g. an individual cow or govyaki). But if the universal 

produces an apprehension of it in the individual, for instance, if an 

individual cow is perceived as belonging to the class “ cow ”, then 

we cannot admit a difference between the individual and the universal. 

We must admit a non-difference or identity between the two on the 
basis of perception. 

“ • Nyaya-Vaisesika may urge that the universal is 

inclusive (amvrtta), while the individual is “ exclusive ” 

The universal is common to many individuals, but 
the individuals are different from one another. For instance, the 

coTs'"Tr"rh°^ cow is one and the same in all the individual 

cows , but the individual cows are different from one another. How 

then, can the universal be identical with the individual ? If the 

ei^er the universal must be “ exclusive ” like the individual or the 
ndmdua must be inclusive ” like the universal. In other words, 

'a i' individual, either the universal 

tTma^vidSr^ —- 

from^fr^-^?^?** absolutely different 

How ^n an individual cow be perceived as belonging to Te dass 
cow when we perceive a cow as “ this is a cotv ” .? ^ This can never 

be explained by the Nyaya-Vaisesika, according to whor the 

universal is absolutely different from the individual, though the 
former inheres m the latter. But the Bhatta Mimamsaka has no 

thp k 1 ^'^^''^cness and exclusiveness ’ prove 

the different between the two, the “likeness” (tvdrupya) between 

W Nyaya-Vaisesika may urge r How can identity and 
nmbandhati '"“•‘lU* janayad sa 


o 
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difference both subsist in one and the same object ? Is it not self¬ 
contradictory to assert that the universal is both different from the 
individual, and identical with it ? The Bhatta Mimamsaka argues 
that there is no contradiction here ; for both difference and identity 
are perceived together by a single act of perception j if difference 
and identity were perceived by two cognitions, one contradicting the 
other, like the two cognitions “ this is silver ” and “ this is not silver ”, 
then there would be a contradiction. But neither the perception 
of difference contradicts the perception of identity, nor does the 
perception of identity contradict the perception of difference. Hence 
both of them are valid. In the perception “ this is a cow ”, there are 
two cognitions, viz. the cognition of “ this ” [iyam buddhi) and the 
cognition of “cow” {gohuddhi)-, these two cognitions have two 
different objects ; the former has an “ individual ” (an individual 
cow or govyakti) for its object, while the latter has a universal (the 
class-essence of cow or gotva) for its object. Thus the twofold 
perception of an object such as “ this is ? cow ” proves the dual 
character of the object, viz. both its individuality and universality. 
Hence the universal cannot be different from the individual.^ 

§ 21. The Bhatta Criticism of Prahhakara’s Objections 

Prabhakara has argued that one and the same act of cognition 
cannot apprehend both the difference and the identity between the 
universal and the individual. His argument has already been given 

in detail. • i i 

Parthasarathimisra contends that this argument is basely. 

The cognition of two objects does not necessarily involve the cognition 
of their difference. For sometimes two objects are perceived, but 
not the difference between the two ; for instance, when two trees are 
perceived from a distance, the difference between the two is not 
perceived. When an individual member of a class is perceived for 
the first time, both the individual and the universal are perceived, 
but not the difference between the two. When another individual 
belonging to the same class is perceived, it is assimilated to the first 
individual as belonging to the same class, and differentiated from it 
as being a different individual; and it is then alone that the different 
between the individual and the universal is perceived. Hence it 
is unreasonable to hold that the cognition of two objects necessarily 
involves the cognition of their difference. Similarly, it is uiireason- 
able to hold that the cognition of a single object necessarily involves | 

1 SD., pp. 390-4. 
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the cognition of its identity. For instance, when a person is perceived 
from a distance, we have a doubtful cognition such as “ Is he Devadatta 
or Yajnadatta ” Thus a single object gives rise to two cognitions. 
Hence it cannot be held that the cognition of two objects necessarily 
involves the cognition of their difference, or the cognition of a single 
object necessarily involves the cognition of its identity. 

But the cognition in the form “ this is another ” apprehends 
difference ; and the cognition in the form “ this is no other ” appre¬ 
hends identity. A person who perceives both a white cow and a 
piebald cow has a cognition in such a form as “ this is a cow and this 
also is a cow , and so he perceives the identity between the two j 
and he has also a cognition in such a form as “ the white cow is 
different from the piebald cow ” and thus apprehends their difference. 

Hence we conclude that the universal is both different from the 
individual, and identical with it.^ 

Prabhakara may urge that the universal is eternal, while the 

mdividual is non-eternal—the universal is common to many 

individuals, while the individuals are different from one another. 

How, then, can the universal be identical with the individual .? 

If they were identical with each other, in spite of their opposite 

characters, the universal would be non-eternal and different in different 

individuals, and the individual would be eternal and common to 

many individuals, and thus there would be an utter confusion in the 
whole world. 


Parthasarathimisra replies that there is no contradiction here. 
A multiform object may be eternal in some, and non-eternal in other, 
respecty it may be identical with other objects in some respects, 
and different from them in others. The universal considered ^ 
an individual ,s non-eternal; and the individual considered as a 
univeml IS eternal. So there is no contradiction here ^ 

wirh rh'"’- the Bhatta, the univer^l is not identical 

indr^l’-"" Nyaya-Vaisesika holds, but it is different from 
the individual in some respects, and identical with it in others The 

relanon between the two is identity-in-difference. The Bhatta 

Lftom the individuak 
and the mdividuals cannot exist apart from the universal; the 

universal is the inner essence of the individuals, and the individuals 

.nd,v.d„a, are atac-ons ap« each other/tht unle^ 

SD., pp. 395 - 8 . 2 gj) ^ p 
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§ 22 . 


The Bhma Doctrine of Identity-in-Difference 


PSrthasIrathimiin. sets forth two roasons for 
of identity-in-differenc. botweer. the „o.v.rsal_»d the .ndw«. 

(,) In the first place, in the cognition this IS a cow 

co-iiherence ) of same 

(„ individual and tie universal. 

Aid the fact '^“^XrZ- thf dBerle between 

synonymous with eac ^here is no contradiction 

that the unreS both different from, and identical with, 

iift“l second place, the universal is different from Ae 

r„riirinf ti^rnSem from^ " f rs 

with the universal " cow . ,u. „„ivoreal “ cow ” 

as “ that white cow is not a piebald cow , 

• ^ .c .liffprent from the individual cow. ine univcisKu 

cow ” (p/ou) differs from a white j^w' dfffiis fmm“te 

-pec. "nlt^idt: 

?'[ r ririnSll r t its speciac 

it"t It trie nature. Hence .hem is no 

diction in holding that the universal is both different from, 
with, the individual.^ 


§ as. 


(viii) T'he Modified Realism of Samkara 


IS 


According to SaAkara, Brahma alone is ultimately 
otnniversal. eternal, and ubiguitous Being. He admits no 

1 §D., pp. 393-S- 
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other real universal than Being which is Brahman. But he admits 
the existence of other universals in the phenomenal world. There 
are the universals of cows and other substances, qualities, and actions ; 
these universals are not born. Only individual substances, individual 
qualities, and individual actions are generated ; but their universal 
essences are not born.^ They are the archetypal forms, as it were, 
of the individual substances, qualities, and actions. 

But these archetypal forms or universals are not eternal in the 
sense in which Brahman is eternal. Brahman is beyond time, space, 

e and becoming. But the 
universals of individual substances, qualities, and actions have an 
empirical existence in the phenomenal world. They arc the evolutes 
of nescience and as such phenomenal appearances from the standpoint 
of Brahman. Their reality is inferior to that of Brahman but 
superior to that of individual objects. They arc, like the Ideas of 
Plato, the types which are progressively realized in individual objects 
of the sensible world. The individuals are born and perish, but 
the universals are unborn. They are the models according to which 
God moulds the sensible world. 


and causation ; it is beyond all chang 


The later Samkarites, however, do not recognize the existence 
of the universal, because it can neither be perceived nor inferred.^ 
The perception of one and the same form (c.g. “ cow ”) in different 
individuals (e.g. cows) cannot be regarded as a proof of the existence of 
the universal (“ cow ”).3 If it is regarded so, does it mean that we 
have the apprehension of “ cow ” in one individual cow as much as 
in another individual cow .i* Or does it mean that we have the 
apprehension of one and the same nature of cow in all individual 
cows.? Or does it mean that we apprehend that the different 
individuals possess one and the same property ? The first alternative 
IS not tenable. Just as we apprehend the same form of the moon 
in different pots of water in which it is reflected though there is 
no universal moon, so we may apprehend the same form of cow in 
^fferent cows though there is no universal cow (gotva) in them 
The second alternative also is not tenable. It is not possible for us 
to determine the nature that is common to all individuals of the same 


svat' tadskrtinamapyutpattiniattvaih 

II V7aktaya evotpadyante nakytayah. S.B., 

p. seddhum arhati. Tattvapradipika, 

Ibid!, p^o^^ gaurgaurityabhinnakaragrahi pratyakfaih jauu prama^am. 
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kind. Even if we were able to ascertain the common quality, 
it would be useless to postulate a jati or class-essence which is different 
from the common quality. The third alternative also is untenable. 
When we perceive a man with a stick we perceive the man as possessing 
a stick. But when we perceive an individual cow, in which the 
class-essence is supposed to exist, we never perceive the cow as 
possessing the class-essence (gotva). It may be urged that we 
perceive at least the same configuration or arrangement of parts 
(e.g. dewlap, etc.) in different cows. But this resemblance in con¬ 
figuration of parts is not the universal or class-essence of the realist. 
Hence the universal can never be perceived. Nor can it be inferred. 
Citsukha sets forth the same arguments as the Buddhists have 
advanced against the existence of the universal 

^ Tattvapradipika, p. 303. 
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Chapter XII 

PERCEPTION OF COGNITION 

§ I. Introduction 

According to Kumarila, an act of cognition, cannot be directly 
perceived ; it is inferred from cognizedness [jndtata) or manifestness 
{prakatya) produced by the cognition in the object. According 
to some Mimamsakas, the act of cognition is inferred from the 
consciousness of its object; it is not an object of perception. 
According to Prabhakara, a cognition is directly perceived by itself; 
every cognition perceives itself, the cognizing self and the cognized 
object. According to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, a cognition is an object 
of perception; but it is not perceived by itself but by another 

; we perceive a cognition 
y internal^ perception through the mind, just as we perceive an 

external object by external perception through the external senses. 

According to the Jaina, a cognition is perceived by itself in 

apprehending its object; it is not perceived by any other cognition 

According to the Buddhist idealist, a cognition is self-luminous 

It apprehends itself but not an external object as there is no such 

object; a cognition is not apprehended by the self because there is no 

self at a 1. According to the Saihkhya-Patafijala, a cognition is not 

perceived by another cognition but by the self beause a cognition 

IS unconscious. According to Samkara, a cognition is not perceived 

by another cognition but by itself; it is self-luminous. 

§ 2. (i) The Bhatta Mimamsaka 
Parth^rathimisra gives an exposition of Kumarila’s doctrine 

a ratwon, T“°"- 

^ pwceived, but it is inferred from the result of 
rh^ p cogruzedness {Jti3tata) or manifestness {prakatya) in 

t of its object.' Parrfusarathi gives 

ree arguments for the extstence of cognition. In the firet pice, 

^ Jfatatanumeyam jfianam. 
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an action involves four factors, viz. an agent of action {kartf)^ an 
object of action [karma), an instrument of action [karana), and a 
result of action [phala) which inheres in the object. An act of know¬ 
ledge, therefore, has an agent or subject of knowledge or knower 
[jnatr), an object of knowledge [jfieya), an instrumental cognition 
[karanajnana), and a result of knowledge, viz. cognizedness [jmtata) 
in the object. Just as the act of cooking produces cookedness in 
the object cooked, so the act of cognition [jhanakriyS) produces 
cognizedness [jnatata) in its object, and from this cognizedness as an 
effect we infer the existence of its cause, viz. cognition, ^^us a 
cognition cannot be perceived either by itself or by any other cognition, 

but is inferred from the cognizedness in its object.^ 

In the second place, a cognition is inferred from the relation 

between the knowing subject [atman] and the known object [artha), 
which is apprehended by internal perception. If there is not an 
adventitious condition intervening between the self and the object, 
how is it possible for the self to be related to the object ? Therefore, 
from the specific relation between the subject and the object involved 
in knowledge we infer the existence of cognition. Here, cognition 
or consciousness is hypostatized as a third term between the self 
and the not-self, which relates the two to each other.^ Even those 
who hold that all cognitions are self-luminous [svaprakSsa) must 
admit that this relation between the self and the not-self, which 
is involved in knowledge, is an object of internal perception. Other¬ 
wise, it cannot be said “ the jar is cognized by me ”. This self- 
appropriated cognition is not possible unless we know the re ation 
between the cognizing self and the cognized object and the relation 
between the cognition and its object. No other object can be spoken 
of than what is manifested to consciousness. If it is urged that 
a cognition is self-luminous, and its object is manifested by the 
cognition, by what is the relation between the cognition and i» 
object manifested ? It may be urged that this relation too is 
manifested by the same cognition. But Parthasarathi points out 
that when the cognition is produced, the relation between the igni¬ 
tion and its object does not yet come into existence. The relation 
of a cognition to its object consists in its manifesting the objit-, 
it is no other than this. So when a cognition is produced and its 
object is manifested, the relation that is produced between the two 


» Ifianakriyadvarako yal> kartrbhQtasyatmanab karmabhQtasya 
paraaparaih sambandho vyaptrvyapyatvalakiaoab sa manasapratyak?Bvagato 

vijflBnaih kalpayati. §D,, p. 20a, 
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cannot be the object of that cognition as it has ceased to operate. 
It cannot be argued that at first the cognition manifests its object, 
and then it manifests its relation to the object, since the cognition 
is momentary. Nor can it be argued that the relation between the 
cognition and its object is self-luminous, because there is no proof 
of its self-luminosity. Hence, Parthasarathi concludes that the 
relation between the self and the object, which is an object of internal 
perception, proves the existence of a cognition, and this relation 
cannot be denied by any one.^ 

In the third place, the existence of a cognition is inferred from 

the peculiarity {atuaya) produced by the cognition in its object.^ 

This peculiarity must be admitted even by those who hold that the 

cognizer, the cognized object, and the cognition are manifested by 

consciousness. From this peculiarity {atisaya) produced in the object 

by a copition we infer the existence of the cognition itself. Hence 

a cognition can be perceived neither by itself nor by any other 
cognition. 

Kesavamisra gives an exposition of the Bhatta doctrine and 
criticizes it. He puts the Bhatta argument in a slightly different 
form. When I know a jar the cognition of the jar produces in it 
a peculiar property, viz. cognizedness (JnStata). After the cognition 
of the jar is produced, the cognizedness of the jar is recognized in 
such a form as “ the jar is cognized by me The peculiar property 
of cognizedness is produced in the jar when the cognition of the jar 
IS already produced, and cognizedness is not produced in the jar when 
the cognition of the jar is not produced. So the existence of cognized¬ 
ness IS proved by method of double agreement. CogniLdness 
IS not posible without cognition; the effect cannot be produced 
wiAout the cuse. Thus cognizedness proves the exisLce of- 
cognition as its cause by means of presumption [arthapatti)? 

§ 3 - n, VySya-VAAkc Criticim ./ ,h, BUtta Doctrin. 
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The apprehension of a relation presupposes the apprehension of ^e 
terms of the relation. In order to apprehend cognizedness, which 
consists in the relation of an object to a cognition, we must already 
apprehend the object and the cognition which are related to each 
other. Cognizedness presupposes cognition, and apprehension of 
cognizedness presupposes the apprehension of cognition. So 
cognition can never be inferred from cognizedness.^ 

The Bhatta may argue that we must admit a peculiar property 
called cognizedness {jnatatd) in an object in order to account for the 
regularity in the relations of cognitions to their objects. A particular 
cognition apprehends a particular object and not any other. The 
cognition of a jar apprehends the jar, and not a cloth. What is the 
reason of this r The Bhatta answers that the cognition of a jar 
produces cognizedness in the jar, and not in a cloth. So it apprehends 
a jar, and not a cloth. It is cognizedness {^jndtata) that relates 
particular cognitions to particular objects. An object is apprehended 
by that cognition which produces cognizedness in it. So we must 
admit cognizedness in an object of cognition, which relates the 

cognition to the object. 

(2) Udayana contends that even cognizedness is not possible 
without some regularity in the natural relation between cognitions 
and their objects.^ The Bhatta argues that a particular cognition 
apprehends a particular object because it produces cognizedness in it, 
and not in any other object. Udayana asks : Why should a particular 
cognition produce cognizedness in a particular object and not in any 
other ? It may be argued that a particular cognition produces 
cognizedness in that object which is apprehended by it. Udapna 
says that the argument involves circular reasoning. A cognition 
apprehends a particular object because it produces cognizedness in it, 
and a cognition produces cognizedness in a particular object because 
it apprehends it. Thus the objectivity \visayata) of an object 
depends upon its cognizedness [jnStatd)^ and its cognizedness depends 
upon its objectivity. Udayana argues that it is needless to assume 
the existence of cognizedness. The so-called cognizedness of an 
object is nothing but its objectivity or the character of being an 
object of cognition. There is a natural relation between a cognition 
and its object so that the former apprehends the latter.^ 

1 NK., p. 96. 

* Svabhfivaniyamfibhav 2 dupakaro’hi durghatah. Kusumafljali, p. 03. 

(Benares, 1913.) . t • 

3 Svabhttvavi^e^a eva vi?ayatflniyftmakah, anyathtt jfltttatSdMnc pi 
niyamanupapattil.1 iti svabhfiva cva niyimakah. Haridttslpkff on Kusumtfljali, 
p. 64. (Benares, 1913 ) 
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Vacaspatimisra also offers a similar criticism. The Bhatta holds 
that an object is apprehended by that cognition which produces 
cognizedness in it. Vacaspatimisra contends that there is no need 
of cognizedness in the object. The so-called cognizedness is held 
to be related to the object neither by conjunction nor by inherence 
but by natural relation. And if cognizedness is related to the object 
by natural relation, the cognition also may be related to it by natural 
relation, and there is no need of assuming the intervening factor of 
cognizedness between the cognition and its object. ^ 

^ivaditya also holds that cognizedness is nothing but the relation 

between a cognition and its object,2 and there is no proof of its existence 
apart from this relation. 

Kes'avamis'ra also argues that cognizedness is nothing but the 

character of being the object of cognition. When we apprehend 

a jar we do not apprehend its cognizedness; but we simply apprehend 

that the jar is the object of cognition. There is no cognizedness 
apart from its objectivity. 

The Bhatta may urge that the jar is said to be the object of 
cognition because it is the substratum of cognizedness produced by 
the cognition. The objectivity of the jar cannot be of the nature 

beef "T ' 

because there is an identity between the jar and its cognition. There 
^n be no Identity between an object and its cognition because the 
former is the object (vtsaya) and the latter is the subject (visayin). If 

conditions which produce a cognition. This leads fs to conclude 
at something is produced in the jar by the cognition, by virtue 
of which the jar alone, and nothing else, becomes the^ object 

nessTs^noro^ A <'og"'‘^edness. Thus cogniied- 

infrrr \ through the sense-organs but is also 

Ke&vamisra disputes this view H-i ^ l 1. 

>"d objectivLy folio*, fron, of £ 

J KhandanoddhJra, pp. 

3 J® 2 “j^yasambandha cva. SP., p. ^ 

Bntm Indian pSwophysom^W of knowledge. 

m relation to its object (vifaya). ** (PVay/*) 
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to the other.^ An object does not require cognizedness in it to be 
apprehended by a cognition. 

(3) Otherwise, argues Kesavamisra, past and future objects 
could never be the objects of cognition, since it is not possible for any 
cognition to produce cognizedness in them. It is not possible for 
a property to be produced in an object at a time when the object 
does not exist; a property cannot exist withouta substratum. Cognized¬ 
ness is a property of the object, hence it can never be produced in 
past and future objects, though they can be apprehended.^ Udayana 
also urges that a cognition can produce cognizedness in present 
objects but not in past and future ones, though they are apprehended. 
We have recollection of the past and expectation of the future at 
present. But the present recollection or expectation can never 
produce cognizedness in past or future objects, since they do not 
exist at present. This clearly shows that an object is apprehended 
by a cognition though it does not produce cognizedness in it. So 
we must admit that there is a natural relation of subject (visayin) and 
object (visaya) between a cognition and its object.® 

The Bhatta argues that the act of cognition produces in its 
object a peculiar condition known as cognizedness, just as the act 
of cooking produces in rice the condition of cookedness. “ And 
this cognizedness being a property of the object is known along 
with the object itself.” ^ 

(4) But SrTdhara urges that this is a false analogy. In the case 
of rice we distinctly perceive cookedness in the rice in its being 
changed from tandula (uncooked rice) to odana (cooked rice) ; but 
in the case of the object in question we do not perceive any such 
cognizedness. As for the direct perceptibility {aparoharupaU) of an 
object and its capability of being accepted or rejected, these also 
consist in its relationship to cognition; they are not properties of 
some other property of the object, viz. cognizedness. 

(5) Srldhara further argues that just as when an object is known, 
there is produced in it a peculiar property called cognizedness, so 
when this cognizedness is known, another cognizedness must be 
produced in that cognizedness, and so on ad infinitum,^ If cognized¬ 
ness be regarded as self-luminous, in order to avoid this infinite 

^ Svabhfivfideva vi^ayavi^ayitopapatteh, ArthajfSflnayoretadfia eva 
svflbhaviko vifc$ah ycnanayorvi§ayavi§ayibhavah, TBh., p. 17. 

® TBh., p. 17. 

* Svabhava eva tatra niyBmakab. Haridasltlka on Kusumafljali, p, 04, 
(Benares, 1913. ) 

* Dr. GafiganBtha JhB, E.T. of NK., p. 2x3. 

* See also TBh., p. 17. 
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regress, then we may as well admit that the cognition itself is self- 
luminous. 

It may be argued that an object has an existence extending over 

the past, the present, and the future; but when it is cognized it is 

cognized as belonging to the present. And cognizedness is nothing 

but the condition of the object determined by the present time ; 

and this being an effect of the cognition is the mark for the inference 
of the cognition. 

(6) But ^rldhara contends that by “ the condition of the object 
determined by the present time ” {vartamanavacchinnatd) we mean 
its condition qualified by that time {vartamanakdlavtststaid ); and 
this belongs to the object by its very nature ; and this condition is 
not produced, but only known by cognition.^ 

The Bhatta may argue that cognition is of the nature of an action, 

and an action always produces a result in its object; so the act of 

cognition must produce a result in its object in the shape of 
cognizedness. 

(7} Udayana contends that all actions do not produce results 
m their objects. For instance, an arrow penetrates the ether 
but Its motion cannot produce a result in it. So here the reason is 
overwide. Moreover, an action is always of the nature of motion 
[spanda), but cognition is not of the nature of motion. So here the 
re^on is non-existent. If an action means the operation of an 
instrument, then the sense-organs, marks of inference, words, etc 
o not produce a peculiar result in an object but in the self.* 

k of action ; 

rgan and the like, which inheres in an all-pervading substance 
t Thus it cannot be argued that 

objm ouSuontiT "tr T 

perception of a jar as ^ determinate 

« cognition «,d ita^bjS 

‘ G^gMth. JIB, E.T. of NK., pp a,,-,, mv 
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(8) Udayana contends that determinate perception apprehends 
the natural relation between a cognition and its object, which may 
be called objectivity [visayata ); it apprehends an object as 
apprehended by a cognition. It is needless to assume the existence 
of cognizedness to account for determinate perception. If deter¬ 
minate perception of a cognized object requires cognizedness in the 
object, then determinate perception of a finished {krta) jar or a desired 
{ista) jar would require finishedness or desiredness in the jar. If 
such a peculiar property is thought to be needless the peculiar property 
of cognizedness also is equally needless. Determinate perception 
of an object as cognized apprehends the natural relation between 
itself and its object, which is called visayata or objectivity. There 
is a svarupasambandha between a cognition and its object by virtue 
of which the former is the subject (visayin) and the latter is the object 
(visaya). There is no tertium quid in the form of cognizedness 
between a cognition and its object. The natural relation between 
a cognition and its object by virtue of which the former apprehends 
the latter is called visayata. It is needless to assume cognizedness 

[jnatata) apart from objectivity {visayata).'^ 

The so-called cognizedness {jnatata) is nothing but objectivity 
{visayata) which constitutes the svarupasambandha between a 
cognition and its object.^ 


§ 4. The Jaina Criticism of the Bhatta Doctrine 

The Bhatta Mimaihsaka argues that if cognition is regarded 
as perceptible it would be regarded as an object {karma) j and ^ an 
object of cognition it would require another instrumental co^ition 
{karanajnSna) because every action on an object requires an instru¬ 
ment’; and if that instrumental cognition is regarded as an object 
of perception it would require another instrumental cognition, ^d 
so on ad infinitum. If this instrumental cognition through which 
a cognition is cognized is imperceptible, theii the first cognition of an 
object also may be regarded as imperceptible, but yet capable of 
manifesting its object. One and the same act of cognition cannot 
be the object {karma) of cognition and the instrument {karai^a) of 
cognition. Hence a cognition cannot be regarded as an object of 

perception ; it is imperceptible.® 

^ NySyakusumSfijali, 4 ^ 1 ^ Stabaka. 

2 Tarkapraksia on NyayasiddhSntamafijari, p. 30. 

® PKM., p. 3 L 
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Prabhacandra, a Jaina philosopher, offers the following criticism 
of this argument :— 

(i) The cognizer (pramatr)^ and the cognition or cognitive 
act {pramana)^ and the resultant cognition (pramiti) are as perceptible 
as the object of cognition (prameya), for we distinctly perceive these 
factors of knowledge in our experience. In the cognition “ I know 
the jar through myself”, the cognizer “ I ”, the instrument 
myself , and the result “ knowing ” are as much objects of percep¬ 
tion as the cognized object, viz. “ the jar ”. There is no hard and 
fast rule that whatever is perceived must be perceived as an object 
{karma) of perception. For, in that case, there would be no 
perception of the self which is never perceived as a cognized object 
(karma), but always as a cognizer (kartr). And if the self can be 
perceived as a cognizer, and not as an object of cognition, the cognition 

also may be perceived not as an object of perception, but as an instru- 
merit or perception. 

(2) It may be argued that the cognition through which an 
object IS manifested to consciousness is simply an instrument (kara^a) 
of the manifestation of the object, but it is not perceptible. Then 
It may as well be argued that the self which is manifested as the 

p . , ,, ^ recognizes the perceptibility of the self 

So he should as well admit the perceptibility of cognition The sdf 

T"* **«»• 

cognized obiect ? It K Tu 

an action without an instLm ” A produce 

kend jec,. iTZ "’“'“'"““'"y ‘ “gnit™ ,0 app„- 

- object. So J: ': -f 

■o serve Ae purpose of an ii,s,n,„en, herl” '“goi"”" 

mstr^ment in tJK'co^iriT'of thl'tlf k”'' '" 5 "”'“' *« 

»S the instrument of self-cognition the f [ 
object-cognition too. Thefe is no f instrument of 
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cognition {phalajnana) of the object can be perceived, though they 
do not appear in consciousness as the object {karma) of cognition, 
but as the agent and the result of cognition respectively, he must also 
admit that the instrumental cognition or cognitive act {karanajnana) 
too can be perceived, not as an object of cognition but as an instrument 

of cognition. , • • 

(5) Again, according to the Bhatta, the instrumental cognition 

{karanajnana) is not entirely different from the cognizer {kartr) and 

the resultant cognition {phalajnana) ; so if the latter are perceptible 

the former also must be regarded as perceptible. If the instrumental 

cognition differs from the cognizer and the resultant cognition not 

as a form of cognition, but only as an instrument, then the instrumental 

cognition cannot be said to be imperceptible ; for as cognition it 

does not differ from the cognizer and the resultant cognition; and 

so if the latter are regarded as perceptible the former also must be 


regarded so. , u u 

(6) Moreover, the self and the cognition {karanajnana) through 

which it knows an object are directly revealed in our experience. 
So they cannot but be regarded as objects of consciousness; for 
whatever is revealed in our experience is cognized, and whatever 
is cognized is an object of consciousness.^ It is self-contradictory 
to suppose that the self and its cognition are not objects of perception 
though they are directly revealed in our experience. If the co^itive 
act cannot be perceived as an object {karma) of consciousness Aoug 
it is directly revealed in our experience, it cannot be an object of 
consciousness through another instrumental cognition. Hence t e 

cognitive act must be regarded as an object of perception. 

( 7 ) In the cognition “ I know the jar ” I am directly consaous 

of m^lf as qualified by the cognition of the jar. So my cognition 
of the jar is as much an object of perception as my self and the jar. 
Just as we cannot deny the perception of the object, so we cannot 
deny the perception of its cognition. If there is no perception o 
the cognition of the jar there can be no perception of the jar itselt. 

An unperceived cognition can never manifest an object. 

(8) Then, what is the nature of cognizedness from which 

the cognitive act is said to be inferred ? Is it a property of the objec 
{arthadharma) \ Or is it a property of the cognition {jnanadharma) i 
It cannot be a property of the object, for, in that case, it wou 
persist in the object like its other properties (e.g. blueness) even wh^ 
it is not cognized by a particular person. But, as a matter o a , 
cognizedness does not persist in the object at any other time than 
1 Pratiyamanatvam hi grahyatvam tadeva karmatvam. PKM., p. 3i- 
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when it is cognized. And when the object is cognized by a person, 

Its cognizedness appears at that time as the private property of the 

particular person {svasadharanavisaya). It is never found to exist 

in the object as the public property of many cognizers {anekapramatr- 

sadharanayisaya). Hence cognizedness cannot be a property 
of the object. 

Nor can cognizedness be a property of the cognition, since the 

cognitive act of which it is supposed to be a property is imperceptible 

according to the Bhatta, and what is imperceptible can never be the 
substrate of cognizedness. 1 

^ (9) Is cognizedness, then, of the nature of consciousness 
{jnanasyabhava), or of the nature of an object [arthasvabhava) ? 
Is It subjective or objective ? If the former, then as consciousness 
It must be impercepnble like the act of cognition ; and so it cannot 
serve as the mark {Itnga) of inferring the cognitive act. Moreover, 
It IS foolish to argue that though the act of cognition 
IS imperceptible, cognizedness is an object of perception in spite of 
Its being of the nature of consciousness. If the act of cognition 
cannot be an object of perception because it is of the nature of con¬ 
sciousness, cognizedness too cannot be an object of perception for 

1' is of the nature of an object 

{arthasvabhava),it is nothing but the manifestness {arthaprakatya) 

the object. But an object cannot be manifested if the cognidon 
which 

Itself IS unperceived, it can never manifest its object 2 
in ordn'^e " “Snition must cognize itself 

§ 5 - The Ramanujist’s Criticism of the Bhatta Doctrine 
( - -T*!^ cognition is inferred from cognizedness 

a fo lower of ^manuja, urges that a cognition is nothing but the 
the latter. It mav U arniled t^t S 

in *e setf is Wertrf front LiXi^iZeTbLT 

nt, It m spite of the presence of cogijtion or manifamtion in the 
* PKM., pp. 31-2. 
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^ 6. (ii) Jnof/ter SM of Mimamsa 

Srtdhar. considers another doctrine which is kindred to Ae 
Bhatta doctrine. Some hold Aat Ae act of cognition is inferred 

from the consciousness oi objects. 

and this consciousness is not possible without an act of cognition. 

V ^ RhJ^kara refers to this doctrine in his commentary on the 

Brimasutras. He says that this doctrine is 

sakas According to them, the act of cognition {jnana-knya) 

cause of the consciousness of objects [vtsayasamvedanay 

This doctrine slightly differs from the Bhatta theory. Th 

is a property of the self. 

§ 7. Criticism of the Doctrine 
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cognition is the activity of the cognizing sdf {jnatrvySpdra) by which 
It apprehends an object. Cognitive activity is the cause, and con¬ 
sciousness of an object is the effect. The cause is inferred from the 
eftect. 

(2) gridhara contends that if such an activity of the cognizing 
self {jnatrvyapsra) exists it is either non-eternal or eternal If it is 
non-eternal it must have a cause. The Mimamsaka argues that the 
intercourse of an object with the sense-organ aided by the contact 
oimams with the self is the cause of cogniti^■e activity [jnanakriya) 
which, in Its turn, ,s the cause of object-consciousness {vhayasamve- 
dana) Sndhara urges that the sense-object-contact aided by the 
mmd-soul-contact may as well be regarded as the cause of object- 
consciousness. It is needless to assume another intermediate cause 
.n the shape of cognitive activity {jnatrvyapara) to produce object- 

etTrnarthr I cognitive act is held to be 

eternal, then also it is a needless hypothesis. Consciousness of an 

noi aV and sometimes it does 

due ° non-eternal. Its occasional appearance is 

Ob ec” wri”""’'*' “■'“T'’ contact of 

Objects with the sense-organs and the like. And as these conditions 

can adequately account for the consciousness of objects it is needless to 
assume any eterna cognitive act as its cause. In fact t^tpr 

hension of the object {arthavahodha) and all subsequent acdvitv 

bearing on the object can be accomplished W the o^ 

activity which is said to bel^ette/fo: ' ° “S""''" 

is a gnttnitous assontption ” conscousncss of an object 

in the 'Sf fecrrelot^ • “""c' 

nature of the s^lf no. constitute the essential 

object, the sens^oigans. w“d °he”lf T 
unconscious it is on a nar wiVb self is essentially 

viz. the object, the sense organs ^ ^^onditions of consciousness, 

So there is rspe^ consciousness. 

seif, and n i„ L senr;^^^:^ 

has Sarnie R'-" 

-need by dtreads and dre shurie inher: ”t^rds^d n::^,Ze 
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U Lilt still the cloth inheres in 

rt■ ar'ilerselet^ftt; o\"*:‘n.ure of co»c« 

* n t.-r. i^he^s .,f. j"'srr 

that consciousness consciousness of an object.^ 

dudes that cognition is n Kstantiallv the same arguments 

(*) BWskara .!» repms 

against the above Mimam • nothing to prove its existence. 

the cognitive act act ? These Mlmarhsakas hold 

What is the cause act which, again, produces 

that the ---Xbieas ^ 

consciousness of objects (, y , cognitive act by the 

there is no ' 'J™,,! ahectly produce consciousness 

sense-organs. The^ , he use of the intermediate process of the act 
of objects. Wh« .s th eense- 

of cognition ? When ,5 no 

organs there is conscmusnes of the ^ eonsciousness of the 

action of objects on „reement proves that the sense- 

organs are the cause of ° “^uce consciousness of 

an intermediate process o cogni ive another cognitive act, 

objects, *en thU co^^ Z Inhl regr J we must 
and so on ud "lA"'"'" _ , ^g^ee consciousness of objects, 

admit that the fhold that the act of cognition 

(5) The adv^® of consciousness of objects (visaya^- 

{jndnaknya) is mferr ^ inference here ? 

vedana). Bhaskara asks . relation between consciousness 

cannot be consaousness, srnce *e retoon^be^^^^ ^ 

and the act of cognition PP is no need 

imperceptible If the an ^ consciousness of objKts, Thus 

of assuming that it is int obiects is itself cognition i 

Bhaskara concludes it; and the subsequent 

there is no act of cogni ion acceptance or rejection is the 

action on objects in the for P hypothesis of the 

result of consciousness of objecK. Hence yp 

act of cognition is entirely useless, 

§ 8. (iii) PrahhSkara 

Prabh^ltara holds that in every act of ^on 

apprehended. Every o'’j“l''“S"“o" . p„haided whe* 

the subject {tripufipratyaksa). The object app 

1 ^ p, gy. » Bhaskara’s Bha?ya on B.S., pp. o- 7 ‘ 
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It IS related to a cognition ; the cognition reveals the object. And 
the cognition reveals itself; it is self-luminous. It not only reveals 
itself and its object but also the self which is its substrate. Cognition 
may be compared to light. Light reveals an object to which it is 
related. So cognition reveals an object to which it is related. Light 
does not require any other object to reveal it; it is self-luminous; 
it reveals itself. Likewise, cognition does not require any other 
cognition to apprehend it; it is self-luminous; it apprehends itself. 
Light not only reveals itself and its object but also the wick of a lamp 
which IS Its substrate. Similarly, cognition not only reveals itself 
and its object but also the self which is its substrate. Thus a cognition 
apprehends itself, its object, and its subject. Every act of cogni¬ 
tion involves object-consciousness, subject-consciousness, and 
cognition-consciousness or self-conscious awareness.^ But cognition 
does not cognize itself as an object of cognition but as cognition. 


§ 9. Criiicism of Prabhakara's Doctrme 

Srldhara argues that every cognition does not reveal the self 
a^d iMf. For instance, in the visual perception “ this is a jar ” 
the sey and the cognition are not apprehended i there is simply the 
apprehension of the jar.» This is the primary cognition of an object. 
But sometiines this cognition is appropriated by the self and appre¬ 
hended ,n the fom “ I k„o„ the jar This is the secondary 
cognition of an object It reveals the object, the subject, and itself. 
In the primary cognition of the jar only the jar is apprehended 
hrou^ the visual organ. But in the secondary cognition of the jar 

fndT If 7 "r 1''“’’“”" '>y “gnition 

d Ae self. In the visual perception of the jar, the self and the 
common are not apprehended. If they were apprehended along 
wi4 the jar they would become objects of visual perception, which 
not p^ible. They are perceived by the mind as qualifying the 

.S not nece^rily self-cognition. CoiKciousLs does not necLrUy 
involve self-consciousness.* <=t.««riiy 

2 ’ P’ 9 ^- See Chapter XIII. 

p. pratlyauiSne jiHtTjiilnayoraptatibhSsaust. NK., 

yiija? i®<ri5«»*viii!!a,atth,sya mnnauipra,. 
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§ 10 . (iv) rhe NySya-Faiksika 


The Npp-Vai.e.ka holds that a 
fton, the co|n" of 

IS It cognized by itseit, as i ^nnther cognition which 

Vedantlsthold. is’directly apprehended by 

p.c’^rrA-rdin, to .h= Npya-Va^-;;;;—- 

a cognition o- -er turn upon . 

cognmon _ Though a g ^ ^.^.fraUiak.)-, u .s odrer- 

prutoiu), '< “n nev But though a cogmt,on 

manifesting but ne manifested by another cognition. 

A”on i' perceived by another cognition through the nrind. 

5 . . The Jeeina Criticism of the NyJyc-rdiesika Doctrine 

Prabh^candra criticizes the Ny.ya-Vais=,ika -o-ine^ fol 

(.) The Ny^p-:;'tinob;«o?va,id\:^^^^^^^^ 

known by another cognition, Accordm^to ^ 

cognition can never “P™;" “^.He cognitive act in the 

object, viz. apprehendedness • ‘he«^,^^ perceptible. The 

the self and the <>h)o« eannot, indeed, turn upon 

Stf’rndtt^" ct of il own apprehension, hut ,t can be 

apprehended by another cognition. cognized by another 

The Jaina argues that i cognized by 

cognition but by ^ ^ cognition too in the self must 

be regarded as sclf-cogmzed, “'f^^7.“8"X/cogmtion, then this 
If a cognition m us is ^ . e J ’ i,io„ and so on ei m/mh®- 

(It) The Naiyayika may argue 7'^ ,pp^ 

here. For in God there are two og > ^hat cognition i 

hends the entire universe, and dm °a>er ^ 


1 Ifianarii inanttntaravedyara. jiy-t 

* jflttnarii jfianantaravedyam prameyatvat p ta 
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The Jaina asks : If there are only two cognitions in God, is the 
second cognition in God, which apprehends His first cognition 
of the entire universe, perceived or not ? If it is not perceived, then 
how is it possible for it to perceive the first cognition ? If the second 


cognition of God can perceive His first cognition, though it is not 
itself perceived, then the first cognition of God too may perceive 
the entire universe, though this cognition is not itself perceived. 
If the second cognition in God also is perceived, is it perceived by 
itself or by some other cognition ? If it is perceived by itself, then 
the first cognition too may be perceived by itself.? If the second 
cognition in God is perceived by another cognition, then this third 
cognition too would be perceived by another cognition and so on 


infinitum. If the second cognition of God is perceived by the 
first cognition, then there would be a circular reasoning; for, in 
that case, the first cognition would be perceived by the second cogni¬ 
tion, and the second cognition would be perceived by the first 
cognition. Hence the divine cognition must be regarded as self- 

luminous or self-cognizing ; it must apprehend itself in apprehending 
the entire universe. 


(3) The Naiyayika may argue that there is a difference between 

the divine cognition and the human cognition, and consequently, 

an attribute of the former cannot be ascribed to the latter ; if the 

divine cognition is self-luminous, and thus both manifests itself and 

other objects {svaparaprakasakd).^ the human cognition cannot be 

regarded as self-luminous. For if you ascribe a divine attribute 

to a human being, then you might as well argue that because God is 
omniscient, man must be so. 

The Jaina contends that this argument is fallacious. Conscious- 

ness, by its very essential nature, both manifests itself and other 

objects {svaparaprakasaka) i this is the common and essential 

characteristic of all consciousness ; this is not a special characteristic 
of the divine consciousness. 

If the self-and-object-manifesting character {svaparaprakaiakatva) 

is regarded as a special characteristic of the divine consciousness 

because it is simply found in God, then it may equally be argued 

that because svaparaprakaiakatva is found in the sun, it cannot 
be an attribute of a lamp. 

(4) It may be argued that if the human cognitions are of the 

nature of the divine cognition, then the former would be as omniscient 
as the latter. 

But this argument is unsound. Omniscience is not a general 
characteristic of all cognitions, like svaparaprakaiakatva^ but it is 
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the special characteristic of the divine cognition. The above argu¬ 
ments as unsound as that because a lamp illumines both iKelf and 
other objects like the sun, it should as illumine the ^^^ole worid 

1 ’ „ Lnifet as well as oAer objec^ .he for^r 

only a few objects owing to its limited cz^^c^ty (yogyatahasat}, then 
rshould equally be argued that though both the human consciousness 
and the divine consciousness manifest themselves as well as other 
objects, the former manifests only a few objects owing to its limited 

‘^^^nlnce the Jaina concludes that the human cognition is as self- 

manifesting and other-manifesting {svaparaprakasaka) as the divine 

cognition, for both of them are of the nature of con^sness, which 

bv its very essential nature both manifests itself and its objert. 

^ fO The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that the cognition of an object 

is cognized by another cognition {anuvyavasSya). But the existence 
of the second cognition {anuvyavasSya) can never be prove y v 
knowledge. If it does exist, is it known by perception or by 

never be known by perception. For percepbon alrvap 
depends upon the contact of the object of perception with a sen^ 
72 But anuvyavasSya can never come in contact with the 
external sense-organs •, nor can it come in contact with the internal 

organ of mind, which is supposed to be the or^n of its 
^The Nyaya-Vaisesika argues that the mind is in contect with 

the self- and the cognition inheres in the self; hence there is a 

'ciariorr of or unM-inherence between ^ 

cognition and the self i and the perception of the cognmon is produced 

Tllttaieplie, .ha, this argument is no, rigMor *= 
of the mind cannot be proved. It may be argued that Ae existen 

of the mind can be proved by the following inference . 

The cognition of the cognition of a jar is produced by itt^ntact 

with the internal organ or mind, for it is a perceptible ^ > 

like the cognition of colour produced by its contact with the visu 

The Jaina urges that this argument is fidlacious, for Ae ‘‘ mark » 
of inference or the middle term is not proved to exist Th® J^r 

of inferencerherc is the •• 

Tre ^u.d be a circle in —» t 
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of the mind, and the existence of the mind, in its turn, would be 
inferred from the perceptibility of that cognition. 

Moreover, not only the perceptibility of the cognition of the 
cognition of an object is unproved, but that cognition {(ntuvfdvdsilya) 
itself is not proved. We never perceive that the cognition of a 
jar is perceived by some other cognition ; it is always perceived 
by itself. 

External objects, indeed, first come in cfuitact with the sense- 
organs, and then produce their cognitions. But we do not perceive 
that the mental states of pleasure, etc., are first produced in the self 
when they are quite unknown ; then they come in contact with 
the mind, and then they arc perceived through the mind. Pleasure 
and pain are perceived just after the perception of their external 
causes, viz. desirable and undesirable objects respectively ; they are 
not perceived by another cognition different from them ; they arc 
cognized by themselves. Likewise the cognition of an external 
object is not perceived by another cognition, but by itself; it cognizes 
itself as well as its object. 

( 6 ) Even supposing that a cognition is perceived by another 
cognition, does the second cognition arise when the first cognition 
continues to exist or when it is destroyed > The first alternative 
is impossible, for, according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, cognitions are 
always successive; they are never simultaneous. The second 
alternative also is impossible ; for if the second cognition arises when 
the first cognition is no longer in existence, what will be cognized 
by the second cognition .? If it cognizes the non-existent first 

cognition, then it is illusory like the cognition of the double moon. 

( 7 ) Then, again, is the second cognition perceived or not ? If 
it is perceived, is it perceived by itself or by some other cognition f 
If it is perceived by itself, the first cognition, i.e. the cognition of 
an external object, too may be perceived by itself and there is no use 
of postulating the second cognition. If the second cognition is 
perceived by another cognition, then that cognition also would be 
perceived by another and so on a// infinitum ; thus there would be 
zregressus ad infinitum. If the second cognition is not perceived, 
Aen how can this unperceived cognition perceive the first cognition ? 
If a cognition can be perceived by another cognition which is not 

perceived, then my cognition can be perceived by another’s cognition 
unknown to me. But this is absurd. 

(S) The Nyaya-Vai&fika may argue that just as the sense- 
organ^ vvhich are not themselves perceived, can produce the 
apprehension of an object, so the second cognition can produce 
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the apprehension of the first cognition though it is not itself 
perceived, and in this sense it apprehends the first cognition. 

But this is a childish argument. For, in that case, it may as we 
be argued that the first cognition of an external object appre^ends 
its 2 ct, though it is not itself perceived. But this is not ad^tted 
bv the Nyaya-Vaisesika. This is the doctrine of the Bhatta 
Mimamsaka, according to whom an unperceived cognition can 

^^^'HeTctXta^na concludes that a cognition cognizes itself and iB 
object. It illuminates both itself and its object {svaparaprakasaka). 

% 1 2 . (v) The Samkhya-Patahjala 

A cognitioa is a psychic function or a function of *0 «« 

tZ SiSrof the apptehension of the self i it is not -n W 
itself but can only be manifested by the self. A cognioon, t e , 

ie loot apU-l i-'f i 

It is apprehended by the self.^ ^ . ^«i*AK#»nded 

The Nyaya-Visesika holds that a cognition is apprehended 

mouim Lther cognition to apprehend it, and so on W mjSmWm 

“ZZdCg to the Sdd,lthya-» it is *e self ^ 

know a cognition f Accora g • _ oroximitv of the mind 

on the unconscious mental mode owing to the proxim y 

1 PKM., pp. . 

8 YS., iv, I9> and YBh., iv, 19. 

8 YS., iv, ai> and YBh., iv, at. 
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to the self and its transparency, its inertia (tamas) and energy (rajns) 

being completely overpowered by its essence {sattva\ and thus 

some sort of relation is established between the self and the mental 

mode, by virtue of which the self apprehends the mental mode, 

though it is inactive. According to Vijnanabhilcsu, on the other 

hand, the self is reflected on the mental mode, and this reflection 

in the mental mode is reflected back on the self, so that there is a 

double reflection of the self on the mental mode and of the mental 

mode on the self, and thus some sort of direct relationship is established 

between the self and the mental mode. Thus, according to the 

Samkhya-Patafijala, a cognition or mental mode is apprehended only 

by the self; it cannot be apprehended by another cognition or by 
itself as it is unconscious. 


§ 13. (vi) The ^amkara-Vedantist 

According to the Samkara-Vedanta, a mental mode (vrtti) must 
have an object (vtsaya) ; but the object may be either itself or other 
than itself. A mental mode may either apprehend an external 
object, when it is modified into the object, or it may apprehend itself 
{svavisayavrtti). The Samkarite does not admit that there is a 
cognition of a cognition; a cognition, according to him, is self- 
luminous ; It IS not manifested by any other cognition. There is 
no intervening mental mode {vrtti) between a cognitive process and 
the coalition of this cognitive process. There is a direct and 
immediate consciousness of a cognition; a cognition is directly 
apprehended by itself. If we represent the object as 0 and the 
cognition of the object as 5 , then, according t@ the Samkarite, we do 
not go beyond SO to SO nor do we go to SO simply ; the cognition 
of a mental mode may be represented as SO. In the apprehension 
of a inentalmode there is a direct intellectual intuition (kevalasaksived- 
yatva). There is an elaborate discussion of the self-luminosity 
of COTSciousness {svaprakasatva) in Tattva-pradipika of Citsukha. 

1 he Samkarite holds that a cognition which is itself unperceived 
on never apprehend an object, as the Bhatta Mimamsaka holds. 

cognition cannot also be the object of another cognition (a»uvya- 
^as.ya) as a cognition is not of the nature of an unconscious object; 
a cognition is conscmus, while an object is unconscious ; a cognition, 
Aerefore, cannot be regarded as an object of anoAer coLition 

the Nyaya-Vaih^ika doctrine of iSds t 

infinite regress. A cognition is self-luminous. 

^ VP., pp. 79-82. 
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The Buddhist idealist also holds that cognitions are self-luminous. 
But his view is not the same as that of the Saihkante. According 
to the former, a cognition cognizes itself; it manifests i^tself. 
According to the latter, a cognition is not apprehended or mam fete 
by any other cognition. If a cognition can make itself an object 
of cognition, then it can as well be an ohjed of another cognition. 
Hence the Sarhkarite holds that a cognition is self-luminous {svapra- 
kdsa\ not in the sense that it is an object of its own apprehension, 
as the Buddhist holds, but in the sense that it is not manifested^ by 
any other cognition. The conception of self-luminosity is positive, 
according to the Buddhist; it is negative, according to the Samkarite. 
The Samkarite doctrine closely resembles the doctrine of Pr^b^kara, 
according to whom cognitions are self-luminous. By this Prabhakara 
means that a cognition is not an object of another cognition; it is 
not cognized as an object of its own cognition ; a cognition is cognize , 
no doubt, but it is cognized as a cognition, not as something cognized. 


§ 14. Ramanuja's Criticism of Samkara's Doctrine 

Samkara holds that consciousness alone is ultimately real and 
it is self-luminous. There is no self apart from consciousness and 
there is no object apart from consciousness. Consciousness is above 
the distinction of subject and object, which have only an empirical 
reality. And this consciousness is self-luminous; it manifests or 

apprehends itself. . . 

Ramanuja disputes this view, and urges that consciousne^ is 

not possible without the knowing self and the known object, both 

of which are real. There is no objectless consciousness 

from each other; one apprehends and the other « ’ 

they are correlative to each other. So to annul the object altogether 

contradicts the clear testimony of consciousness.^ 

Samkara holds that consciousness is self-luminous 5 it appr^en 
itself; it is never an object of any other consciousn^. This b 
true under certain conditions. Consciousness manifests itself to 
the cognizing self when it apprehends an object. It does not 

is inferred by another from his behaviour j so it becomes an obj^ 
of inferential cognition. And our own past states of consciou^^ 


saihvedyfttayS. PSPM 


dhatvBt 
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too become the objects of our present recollection. So corj?,ciousncss 
is not necessarily self-luminous.^ Consciousness d(x*s not lose 
its nature simply because it becomes an object of consciousness. 
The essential nature of consciousness consists in its manifesting 
itself at the present moment through its own being to its substrate, 
or in being instrumental in proving its own object by its own being.- 

» R.B., i, I, r. 9 R.B., i, I, I. Thibaut; E. T. of R.B., p. 48. 


Chapter XIII 

PERCEPTION OF THE SELF ^ 


§ I. Introduction 


Can the Atman or self be perceived ? This question has been 
answered in different ways by different schools of Indian Philosophers. 
The Carvaka holds that there is no self at all, and it can neither be 
perceived nor inferred. The Buddhist idealist recognizes Ae 
distinction of subject and object only within consciousne^. He 
does not recognize any permanent self apart from the ever-changing 
stream of consciousness. The Naiyayika recopizes the self as 
a substance endowed with the qualities of cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, and effort. Some earlier Naiyayikas hold that the 
self can never be an object of perception ; it is known by an act of 
inference from its qualities. The Vaisesika, too, is of die same 
opinion. But he admits that the self can be object of yogtc intuition. 
The Samkhya holds that the self is an object of inference} it is 
inferred as an original {himba) from its reflection {praUbmb^ m 
buddhi The Patanjala holds that the self can be an object of higher 
intuition {pratibha-jnana). The Neo-Naiyayika holds Aat t^ 
self is an object of internal perception [manasapratyaksa ); it c^ he 
perceived only through the mind in relation to its distinctive qualities. 
The Bhatta Mimamsaka also holds that the self is an object of 

internal perception or self-consciousness {ahampratyaya). 

The Prabhakara Mimamsaka holds that the self is reveled m 
every act of knowledge as the knowing subject or ego ; it is known 
as the subject of perception and not as the object of perception; 
and it is known not as the subject of internal perception or self- 
consciousness, but of external perception, since there ^ be no 

self-consciousness apart from object-consciousness. The J«na 

holds that the self is an object of internal perception 5 it is perceived 
as the subject which has pleasure, pain, and the like. In «ter^ 
perception also the self knows itself through iBelf ^ having Ac 
Cognition of an object. The Upanisads regard the self as an obj^ 
of higher intuition, ^aihkara holds that the self is pure consciousness 

1 This chapter is an elaboration of an article published in Meerut College 


Magazine, January, 1924 
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above the distinction of ego and non-ego, and it is known by an 

immediate, intuitive consciousness. Ramanuja holds that the self 

is nothing but the knower or the ego and it is known as such by 
perception. 


§ 2. (i) The Carvaka 

The Carvakas do not recognize the existence of the self as an 
independent entity. Sadananda speaks of four schools of Carvakas. 
Some Carvakas identify the self with the gross body. Some Carvakas 
identify the self with the external sense-organs. Some Carvakas iden¬ 
tify the self with the vital force. And other Carvakas identify 
the self with the mind. Thus the Carv'akas do not regard the seif 
as an independent entity. 1 Jayanta Bhatta says that the Carvakas 
regard consciousness as a by-product of unconscious elements, e.g. 
earth, water, fire, and air. Just as intoxicating liquor is produced 
by unintoxicating rice, molasses, etc., so consciousness is produced 
by unconscious, material elements. There is no self endowed 
with consciousness, since there is no proof of its existence. It cannot 
be perceived through the external sense-organs, like jars, etc. ; nor 
can It be perceived through the mind. And inference is not 
recognized by the Carvakas as a means of valid knowledge. More¬ 
over, there is no mark of inference. Hence the self can neither 
be perceived nor inferred. ^ 


§ 3 * ’The Buddhist Idealist 

The Buddhist idealists regard the self as a series of 

copitions or ideas. Cognitions alone are ultimately real. They are 
Harizd into the subject and the object, which are not ultimately 

from cognitions ; and there are no objecte 

pa rom cognitions; cognitions apprehend themselves as their 
own objects. Cognitions are self-luminous. They reveal neither 

h ’ J, 7 " in<l'pendent entities = 

Hence the problem of perceprion of the self as a permanent i nn.^. 

P maple does not pnazle the Buddhist idealists though they cafnot 

8 ® NM., p. 420. 

laksyate. Ibid!*,' g'^Wahakasariivittibhedavadiva 
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explain, as Samkara points out, how 
become subjects and objects of each 


momentary cognitions can 
other.^ 


§ 4. (iii) The NaiySyika 

According to the Naiyiyikas, the self is a permanent subs^ce 

in wh ch cognition, pleasute, pain, desire, ave^ton. 

It Ts not a Lies of cognitions bu, a permanent principle in which 
these cognitions exist. It is not a stream of consciousness but 

rsr-r ~ 

But some of the earlier 

f/anTbPcc oT inlrence. It is inftrmd q-aUd- - 

''"r;;.n:°'mahes appareidy co^dWng 

b through a particular kind of -1--- ^ 

self and fhe mma, owing to the ecstasy of meditation. The self 

“tLT ^rt^^plrently conhict with each o^en 

!olIlV-ption. jt cannot be perceived by » 
through the internal organ. It am be perijived 

petK^'r taTTf supemormj'*pTtception' Here 

IrSS” Sryln'a'hL^Lt d'clerin^^^SlW 

an object of mental petception, being always ,«rceiyed ^ I 
with every cognition 1 and answers that we have inderf the nonon 

of “ I ” along with every cognition through men 

self as connected with the organism is the object of mental p P 

1 s B , iij 2> 28. * NS., i, i> 10* 

S Atma tavat pratyak?ato na *’v saifayogaviMd 

« Pratyak?am yufijanasp yogasamadhijametmamanasoh sa yoga 

atmtt pratyakfa iti. NBh., i, !• 3 * 
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The pure self apart from the body cannot be apprehended by mental 
perception. 

Mental perception is not a sufficient proof of the existence of 

the pure self apart from the body, so long as it is not strengthened 

by other means of knowledge, inference, etc. This is the answer 

from the standpoint of those Naiyayikas who do not regard the self 

as an object of normal perception. But some Naiyayikas hold 

that one s own self is always an object of mental perception. From 

their standpoint the self of any other person is not an object of 
perception.'^ 

Udyotkara, however, holds that the self is an object of perception. 
It IS directly perceived through the internal organ. This direct 
knowledge of the self is perceptual in character inasmuch as it is 
independent of the recollection of the relation between a major term 
and a minor term, and it varies with the variations in the character 
of Its object. Inferential knowledge depends on the recollection 
Of the invariable concomitance of major and minor terms. The 
internal perception of the self is independent of any such recollection. 
Besides, the perception of an object varies with the variation in the 
c aracter of its object. The perception of a blue object will vary 
If the object becomes yellow. Likewise, the internal perception 
0 the self varies according as the character of the self varies The 
perception of the self as “ I am happy ” is different from the percep¬ 
tion of the self as “ I am unhappy So the self is an object of 
self-consciousness [ahampratyaya) which is of the nature of direct 
perception. Udyotkara does not draw a distinction between the 

self apart from the body and the self connected with the body, between 
the pure self and the empirical self. 

Jayanta Bhatta ^ys that according to some Naiyayikas and the 
Aupavarsas, the self is an object of internal perception or self- 
consciousne^ {ahampratyayd).^ But Jayanta himself holds that the 
elf cannot be esubl.shed by perception. It is not an object of sdl 
onsciousness. Our self-consciousness has the body for its object 

.0 of -“PP-X 
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Udayana, however, agrees with Udyotkara, and holds Aat the 
self is perceived through the manas just as colour is perceived through 
the visual organ, both of them being of the nature of direct an 

immediate knowledge.! 

The later Naiyayikas also hold that the self is an object of mental 
perception. Laugaksi Bhaskara holds, the self is perceived as I 
owing to its ordinary conjunction with the manas. Kesavamisra 
also Lids the same view. But in case of diversity of opinion ^ to 
the perceptibility of the self, the self is inferred from its qualitij. 
Vi Janatha also makes the self an object of mental perception. But 
he lays down a condition. The self apart from its specific qualities 
cannot be perceived through the manas. It is perceived throug 
the manas only as endued with its specific qualities such as pleasure, 
pain, and the like.^ The self is always perceived as I know, 
“ I will ” etc. It is never perceived apart from its qualities. 1 ne 
self is the’object of self-consciousness. The body is not object 
of self-consciousness.® Thus Visvanatha’s view is opposed to that 
of Jayanta Bhatta. Jagadisa Bhattacharya holds the same view as 
ViLnatha. He also holds that the self is perceived through the 

manas as “ I am happy ” and the like.’ 


§ 5. The NaiySyika's Criticism of the Bhatta Mimamsaka View 

We have seen that according to Jayanta Bhatta and some earlier 
Naiyayikas, the self is not an object of perception but an object of 

qualities. We cannot perceive the self. But we can infer it from 
its qualities. The qualities of the self are the marks of inference. 
Jayanta offers the following criticism of the Bhatta Mimamsaka 

doctrine, that the self is an object of internal perception : 

(i) Firstly, how can the self be the subject as well as the o^ect 
of one and the same act of cognition ? If one and the same art of 
cognition cannot be polarized into the subject and the otj«ct as the 
Buddhist idealist holds, then, for the same reason, one and the ame 
self also cannot be bifurcated into the subject and the object of the 

same act of knowledge. 


! Lak?anavali, p. 8. (Benares, iSq?-) 
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(2) Secondly, the Bhatta urges that the same self is the subject 
in one condition and the object in a different condition. The self 
IS the subject, in so far as it is conscious; and it is the object, in so far 
as It IS a substance. The self is a conscious substance ; as conscious 
it IS We subject or cognizer; as a substance it is the object cognized. 1 
ut this IS unreasonable. If substantiality constitutes the object 
of consciousness, then the self can never be the subject or Icnower ; 
for the self IS as much a substance as ajar is, and if the jar as a substance 
IS simply the object of consciousness, but never its subject, then 
on the same ground, the self also as a substance is simply the object of 
consciousness, but it can never be the subject or knower 

(3) Thirdly It may be urged by Kumarila that the pure form 
of transcendental consciousness is the subject or knower, and when 
IS empirically modified, qualified, or determined in various ways 
t ,he object of coosciousneet. The pure transcendenS 

oE ae K a ■''* "odiScation la the 

vrt from Ae attbject. Thua we may distinguish three factors ■ 

F-'hmm), and (m) the subject as modified by the object, which 
IS a mixed mode [ghatavacchinna ’^mtrta) 2 

“ Afi” atr-T™ I' I" ‘he consciousness 

when this consciousness is appropriated by the self, there arises a 
consciousness “I know the jar”. Here, there is merelyTtelf 
ppropriation of the consciousness of the jar, or there is limnlv a 

-he noumenal substrate or the sel '' ’ " “ 

“I ri' T' ‘h" !" ‘he consciousness 

m the consciousness of ‘‘ I or the “ self” jA j l ’ ^ 

invaiii In Ae~nr:er.uz:th:]:;r 

be said Jl Z r™™ “ '‘"”"''"8 I” ” 

invalid. If ATfil 1 ' T” “ ' ” 

»s. be regard „^aIM TIT 7 

6 as valid. In other words, we must admit that there 

p. 430. ^ ^“'^*™pani 5 tmano grahyam jnatrriiparij ca grahakam. NM., 

P. j 83 trta grahya ^uddhaiva to jfiatrta grahika. NM.. 
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is a consciousness of the self as an object of “ I ’’-consciousness 

“ i".. .he self can neves be boA ,he 

snbiec, and .he objec. and Ae sasne « of con—■ 

.“k-w ", and (ill) “ L ja. The second and Aird 

parts’evidently refer to the object (.isayanisthameva) ; .f the fet part 
viz “ I ” refLs to the self, then the self remains in its pure indeter¬ 
minate form both as the knower and the known, Ae subject and Ae 
object in the same condition. Hence it cannot be rnamtamed that 

difeent condition. If really there is no difference m the e^enual 

insisted .ha. .he pure, unmodaliaed self « ^ 

doei not differ from Buddhist subjectivism, according to whi^ 
one and the same cognition is the subject as well as the object of itself. 
Hence the Naiyayika says that the self can never be known as an 

Naivalir himself regards the self as a substance endowed with 
quaUties, though he does not admit that it is an object of perception. 


§ 6 . 


The Naiyayika's Criticism of Samkara’s Ftew 


According to Samkara, the self is essentially consaoj is on 
manifested by fleeting states of consciousness, as a jar is mmfe ed 

W ...iient sm. of conscious„«s. Bu.manifevK f. or « 

he lei t or essential to the self, and not an adventitious 

or accidental property of the sell. internal organ 

“ Ae external otgans, .he self is no. 

Tf s^lf we“ conscious owing to its connecnon ■!>» 

n^p^uced by it. The self is .he light of conscousness, .. 

1 NM., pp. 43 ®“*' 
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up everything j but it does not depend upon anything to manifest 
itself. Other objects depend upon many factors for their manifesta¬ 
tion, but the self is self-luminous or self-manifesting ; it is not caused 
or conditioned by anything else j it is unconditioned, uncaused, and 
independent. The self can never be the object of consciousness; 
It IS the pure, unmodalized, or transcendental consciousness above the 
phenomenal distinction of the subject and the object, the knower 
and the known. Consciousness is here hypostatized as a third term 
existing independently of the subject and the object. Consciousness 
alone is ultiinately real in its pure, unmodalized, or transcendental 

form; the distmctiori of subject and object within this ultimate 
reality has only empirical reality. 

Jayanta Bhatta criticizes it as follows 

(1) Firstly, the Samkarite holds that the self is of the nature of 
unconditioned consciousness. But has anybody ever experienced 

.sTh ‘Tk " transcendental consciousness ? Our consciousness 
produced by an external organ or by the internal organ. Hence 

(2) _ Secondly, the Samkarite holds that the self, the essence of 

w ich IS transcendental consciousness, is self-luminous. But if the 

se f self-luminous, why is it that I am conscious only of my own 

f C •' f” i' •’ Th™ 

aL V • t^^nscious of my own self, it is apprehended by me 
and If It IS apprehended, it must be apprehend^ as the obL of 
apprehension (a»ub/,ava-barma). ^ 

obielf Samkarite may urge that the self is not the 

object bufir^rb’ k consciousness as an 

the k 'the h"'' “T'''"' “tKwtsness. If it is said that 

ness, then it cann t u- or presentative conscious- 

the self is not a reason. It is self-contradictory to say that 

in^S t - object of immediate 

lunrints lal; t“l ^ 

unperceived by him If the 1 ” ^ though 

oy Him. If the lamp manifests itself only to him by 


» Pratyahaica na bhavati aparoksaica bhavatiti citram. NM. 
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„hom i. is ,pprehe„M .hen the “'f “ ['f “ S 

:£ h! «rnX aTd - i« - 

Itself, It must ^ Vr , 'Thus the self becomes both 

,^a.ded as an „ 3 ,;„„,„ess . it cannot, thetefote. 

'be'te’^S as *e pute,Ln.odali«d. or .ransc.ndenn.1 consdonsness 

r;rFM;:r S.':: rot: se,f U of „a.„.e of 

eon^’oLss l^hich is 

manifested by any other thing. Thus both me sen 

S; "i 

* a,.n.—.< 

/aT Usdyrthe holds that consciousness constitutes 

the essence or the seir, u That is to be 

'A i-ol tn it But this does not stand to reason. 

r^aL as conscious which has consciousn^ of » 

(Ja- ...at), and .ha, is .0 

has no consciousness of an object. And there 

in the world fconsciousness is 

would be omniscient. Hence, we musi 

the self but an adventitious property ot the sei , 

r X ». -lions in i«lf and by Iddf, but i. is endowri 

consciousness which is produced by i„ 

the self. But why should consciousness inhere in the seh ana 

.he object which produces it 1 Jayan.* Ae o^«. 

only in .heir ..end . s^=» 
and neve, in their objecd, e.g. 4e act “f e»|. f,*'J'Jf, 

te'ob;l"'^A"nTrhe':ner:.able law of namre 
stitute the essential nature of t e se , j^niediate intuition 
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of the self, e.g. cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and 
effort constitute the mark of inference. 


§ 7 - ‘The VaUesika 

fCanada holds that the self is not an object of normal perception 

but of supernormal perception. It cannot be perceived through 

the internal organ or manas owing to its ordinary conjunction with 

the self.i My own self is as imperceptible as any other self 2 But 

Kanada admits that the self can be perceived by the yogis through 

a particular kind of conjunction between the self and the manas. 

This conjunction is due to a peculiar power {dharma) born of medita- 

don .3 Thus the self, according to Kanada, is an object of higher 
intuition. 

^ Samkara Misra holds that the self in its essential nature is an 
object of higher intuition. But the self as modified by its own 
specific qualities is an object of internal perception. I directly 
perceive through the manas “ I am sorry ”, “ I am haoDv ” “ I 

? r"'”’ "/self i 

modified by these specific qualities through the external senses i 

1 perceive it through the internal organ when the external organs 

o not operate. So there is a direct perception of the self as modified 

by Its specific qualities through the internal organ. This knowledge 

of the self is perceptual in character, since it is directly produced by 

the internal organ It is neither inferential nor verbal. It is not 

inferential knowledge, since it is not produced by a mark of inference 

It IS not verbal knowledge, since it is not produced by any verbal 

authonty. I, , of ,he nature of direct internal perception * 1 “ 

through the internal organ.^ 

But Samkara Mis'ra does not make the pure self an object of normal 
nternal perception^ He also, like Kanada, makes it an object of 
y gtc perception. But he admits that sometimes ordinary men like 
us also have flashes of intuition of the pure self; but it Is so much 

especially to be found in yogts who have a direct oerceotion nf 
the pure self owrng to a particular conjunction of the Lif i^ith the 
■nternal organ brought about by a peculiar power born of medl,^; 

VbU., vm, I, 2. 

■nd viu.7/Tr“°'’ ““^WviiefJd atmapratyakiam. V.S., ii, 

‘ VSU., Hi, a, 
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Sridhara also holds that the pure self free from all attributes is 
not an object of normal internal perception. His conception of 
the self approaches that of gamkara. The self is known to us as 
“ I ” and “ mine ”, as the doer and the possessor. But these are 
not the essential attributes of the self; they are rather accidents of 
the self due to its connection with the limitations of the body. The 
notions of “ I ” and “ mine ”, subject and ego are false conceptions 
of the self. The self in itself is not an ego. The ego or subject 
is the empirical self. It is the self limited by the organism. The 
empirical self is an object of normal perception through the manas. 
But the pure self is not an object of normal perception. It is perceived 
by the yogis alone. It is an object of higher intuition. The re^^ 
nature of the self free from all impositions of “ I ” and “ mine ” 
is perceived by the yogin^ when he withdraws his mind from the 
external organs, concentrates it on an aspect of the self, and constantly 
meditates upon the self with undivided attention.^ 


§ 8. (v) The Samkhya-Pstanjala 

According to the Samkhya-Patanjala, consciousness is the 
essence of the self which is self-luminous. But the self cannot 
know its essential nature, so long as it illusorily identifies itself with 
the unconscious buddhi on which it casts its reflection and gives it an 
appearance of a conscious self. The self knows an external object 
in the following manner. The transparent buddhi goes out to the 
object through the channel of a sense-organ and ^umes the form 
of the object, but it cannot manifest the object as it is unconscious; 
it manifests the object to the self only when a reflection of the self 
is cast upon the function of the unconscious buddhi modified into 
the form of the object. Thus the self knows an external object 
only through the mental modification on which it casts its reflection. 
This is the view of Vacaspatimisra.** Vijnanabhiksu assume that 
the self casts its reflection on the unconscious buddhi functioning 
in a particular way, and the mental function which takes m the 
reflection of the self and assumes its form is reflected back on the 
self; and it is through this reflection that the self knows an external 

^ Now, the question is ; Can the self know itself ? Though 
the self is self-luminous, it cannot know itself directly so long as it is 

1 NK., p. 196. » Tattvai^aradi,i,7 5 «. I 7 5 

* Yogavartika, i, 4 > P- P- ‘ 3 - SPB., 1, 87, and 1, 99. See als 

H.I.P. (vol. i), p. a6o. Toga Philosophy, p. 165. 
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connected with the organism. Ordinarily, the self infers its existence 

through its reflection in buddhi. Just as we cannot see our own 

faces but infer their existence from their reflection in a mirror, so 

we cannot perceive the self but infer its existence from its reflection 

in buddhi.^ inasmuch as a reflection [prattbtmba) must have an original 
(bimbd)d 

But Patanjali says that when we develop the power of concentra¬ 
tion, we may have supernormal intuition {pratibha jnana) of the 
self through its reflection in buddhi. But how can the self know 
itself through an unconscious mental modification though it takes in 
the reflection of the self? Vacaspati holds that the self can know 
itself only when attention is entirely withdrawn from the mental 
function in which the self is reflected, and is wholly concentrated 
on the reflection of the self in the pure intelligence-stuff {sattva) 
of buddhi.^ its matter-stuff [tamas) and energy-stuff [rajas) being 
completely overpowered. Thus the self knows itself only through 
its reflection in the pure intelligence-stuff of buddhi.^ viewed apart 
from the unconscious mental mode which takes in the reflection 
of the self.2 The self is always the knower, the witness [saksin).^ 
the seer or spectator [drastr) ; so it can never turn back upon itself 
and make itself an object of knowledge [drsya). 

Then, what is the knowing subject and what is the known object 

in the supernormal intuition of the self? Vyasa says that the self 

cannot be manifested or known by the intelligence-stuff (sattva) of 

buddhi as buddhi is unconscious; it is the self which knows itself 

through Its reflection in the pure intelligence-stuff of buddhi.^ If 

we call the self in its pure essence the pure or transcendental self, 

and the mental mode in which the self is reflected the empirical self, 

then the pure self can know the empirical self, but the empirical 
self can never know the pure self. 

Vacaspatimisra says that the self is reflected in the unconscious 
intelligence-stuff of buddhi so that the mental mode may be said 
to have the self for its object in the sense in which a mirror in which 
a face is reflected is said to have the face for its object j the mental 
mode cannot be said to have the self for its object in the sense that it 
manifests or apprehends the self, inasmuch as the unconscious mental 
mode can never manifest the conscious self. Vacaspati says, “ The 


j A ^ “ purusapratyayena buddhisatvStmana puruso 

dr^yate punisa eva pratyayam svatmavalambanam pafyati. YBh., iii, 35. ' 

® YBh., iii, 35. 
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notion of self-knowledge consists in making the object of knowledge, 

the reflection of the Purusa into the reflected 

“ In the trance cognition the object of knowledge is the Self reflected 

into the buddhi. It is different from the real Self, because it becomes 

the support of that Self {atma):' ^ The self, m its pure essence 

is the subject of self-apprehension, and pure mte hgence-stuff 
of buddhi which takes in the reflection of the self and is modified 
into its form is the object of self-apprehension so that^the sub ect 
and the object of self-apprehension are not the same. In ot e 
words, the transcendental self is the subject of self-apprehemion, 
and the empirical self is the object of self-apprehension T us 
Vacaspati avoids self-contradiction in the view that the self can 

both subject and object of knowledge. 

Nagesa also corroborates the view of Vacjpat'misra ^ 
asks • In the apprehension of the self is it buddht which knows 
the self, or is it the self which knows itself ? In the first alternative, 
buddhi would be conscious, which is not admitted by the Samkhy 
Patanjala. In the second alternative, the f 

and object of knowledge, which is self-contradictory. Nagesa 
says that the second alternative does not involve is 

Inotrhe mental mode which is modified into the 

and is reflected in the self. Thus the self has knowledge of i«eR 

in the form of the reflection in itself, of the mental mode which takes 

in the reflection of the self and which is 

L nolelf-contmdiction, for there « a difference between the self as 

the subject and the self as the object. The self as it ‘l^ermin 
by the empirical mental mode modified into form, or t e einp 
Sf is the'object, and the self as it is in itself 

mode, or Ae '“f f *Vho 'tran»cendea»l 

itself can never be an object ot knowieage. i 

self is always a knower 5 it can never be an object know • 

Nagesa substantially agrees with Vacaspatimi^ra s view 

otPt of self-ipprehension. But he differs 

that the mental mode in which the self is . 

in the self. On this point he agrees with Vijfianabhik§u. 

1 Rama Prasada. E. T-Tattvavai^Jradi, pj). 
a ^ p_ 2^3. s Tattvavai&radi, 111, 3 Si P* *+ 5 - 

« Chaya on YS. (Benares, 1907), p. i 74 - 
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According to Vacaspatimisra, the self is reflected in the 
intelligence-stuff of buddhi which is modified into the form of 
the self But, according to Vijnanabhiksu, the self is reflected in the 
intelligence-stuff of buddhi functioning in a particular manner, 
and the mental function too, in which the self is reflected, is reflected 
back in the self Thus, according to Vijhanabhiksu, the self knows 
itself through the reflection, in itself, of the mental mode, which 
takes in the reflection of the self and is modified into its form, just 
as it knows an external object (e.g. a jar) through the reflection, 
in itself, of the mental mode which assumes the form of the object.^ 
He says, “ We must admit that just as there is a reflection of buddhi 
in the self, so there is a reflection of the self in buddhi also ; otherwise 
the self’s experience would not be possible.^ 

But how does he avoid self-contradiction, if the self knows itself 
through the reflection, in itself, of the mental mode which assumes 
the form of the self? He says that there is no contradiction in the 
cognition of the self by the self, inasmuch as the self is essentially 
self-luminous, and hence it can be both the illuminating agent and 
the illumined object, the knowing subject as well as the known object. 
There is no inconsistency in the relation between the self as a knowing 
subject and the self as a known object, because the self is essentially 
self-luminous, and that which is of the nature of light or illumination 
(prakasa) is itself illumined ; there is no contradiction in it. But 
a relation always implies two terms; how can there be relation 
of the self to itself—of the self as the subject to the self as the known 
object ? Vijnanabhiksu holds that though there is no real difference 
in the nature of the self, yet we may distinguish the self in its pure 
^ence, as the original [bimba)^ from the reflection of the mental mode 
in the self, as an image of the self (^pratibimba^ Of these two aspects 
of the self, which is the knowing subject and which is the known 
object ? Vijnanabhiksu holds that the self as determined by the 
mental mode which is modified into the form of the self is the knowing 
subject, and the self, in its pure essence, free from all determinations, 
is the known object.® Thus Vijnanabhiksu goes against the views 
of Vyasa, Vacaspati, and Nagesa who regard the pure self as the 
subject of self-apprehension, and the empirical self as the object of 
^If-apprehension. He says that the self is self-luminous, because 
It illumines itself, or knows itself as an object of knowledge. The 
self is not, indeed, an object of an ordinary mental function, but it is 

® Yogayartika, pp. 231-2. * Ibid., p. 13. 

Atmakaravrttyavacchmnasya jfiatrtvat kevalasya jReyatvat. Yoea- 
vamka, p. 232 (Benares, 1884). / J / 6 
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of .ope™™.. 

be^een .he bnower (^<r) »d 
the known the self (purma) and the not-se (pra . 

§ 9. (vi) The Bhatta Mimamsaka 

There seerr.s to be a difference between Kumanla and his 
followers on this question. 

nature of pure '* But Pirthaara.h.mifr., 

l"Sre: oJ'k:.!! holds .Lt *e seins an o^™^^ 

perception^This ^as' holding *a. 

Jha, and Dr. N. Das ? . u Kumarila holds,” says 

Srjtal^X'le Soolis no. bo. hno™ b^t 

^3. *«Vsool which is dis.in« fron. Ur^Wy » 

!g,::''wiA .riSTdU"onf no. ;if.illu.nina,ing 

however, rightly points out Aa. according^to 

Kf^r’ht ttlZtylZ i. <3- 
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of mental perception.” ^ This distinction between Kumarila's view 
and that of his followers is not generally recognized. The author 
of Sarvasiddhantasamgraha credits Kumarila with the view that the 
self is an object of mental perception.^ So we shall take Partha- 
sarathi as the typical exponent of the Bhatta Mimaihsaka view. 

The Bhatta holds that the self is not an object of inference as some 

• • 

Naiya 

^amkara holds ; nor is it perceived as the subject of object-cognitions 
as Prabhakara holds. According to him^ the self is an object of mental 
perception {mdnasapratyaksa) or self-consciousness (ahampratyaya). 

§ 10. The Bhatta*s Criticism of the Naiydyiba Doctrine 

(1) Firstly, some Naiyayikas hold that the self cannot be an object 
of perception, because it cannot be the subject and the object of the 
same act of knowledge. The Bhatta asks : How, then, can the 
self be an object of inference ? Here, the self knows itself by 
inference through itself. The self is the subject of inference, the 
object of inference, and the instrument of inference. Thus it cannot 
be held that the self is always the subject and never the object of 
knowledge. If in inference the self can be both the subject {anumdtr) 
and the object of inference [anumeya) at the same time, it may also 
be regarded as an object of perception, when it is both the knower 
and the known. If the self can be known by inference, it may as 
well be known by perception. 

(2) Secondly, if it is argued that the self cannot be perceived 
because it has no form {rupa)^ then it may equally be argued that 
the mental states of pleasure and the like cannot be perceived because 
they are without any form. And if the latter can be perceived, 
though without any form, then the former also can be perceived, 
though devoid of any form. And as a matter of fact, pleasure, etc., 
are never perceived apart from the self to which they belong. 
Pleasure is perceived as pleasure of the self; we have no consciousness 
of mere pleasure such as “ this is pleasure ” ; but we have a conscious¬ 
ness of pleasure always in such a form as “ / have pleasure ”. Thus 
the mental states of pleasure and the like are not perceived apart 
from the self, but they are perceived as belonging to the self, and thus 
manifest themselves as well as the self to which they belong.^ 

^ Sariratirikto manasapratyaksarupa^hampratyayagamyo jiiata. &D 
P- 479 - 

* Manahkaranakenatma pratyak^enavasiyate. viii, 37. See Keith, The 
Karma-Mimamsa, p. 71. 

^ Cf. Cogito ergo sum, Descartes. 
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(,) Thirdly, sometimes art external object is known together 
withl knowlSge ; the consciousness of the object ts appropnated 
by the self. In this self-appropriation of the consciousness of the 
object, there is not only a consciousness of object, bu also a 
consciousness of the self which has consciousness. In this act ot 
cognition there is the apprehension of an object as qualified by 
th! consciousness of the {jMtr-jnamvihstartha-gri>hana). There 
cannot be a consciousness of a qualified object, without apprehending 

r qllifications which qualify the object. In the cognition I 

vL cor'iot ,..f are already known. 

Thus the self must be regarded as an object of 

remembered afterwards i and if it cannot be remembered it cannot 
be an object of inference. Thus the self must be regarded as an 

object of perception.^ 

§11. The Bhatta's Criticism of Prabhakara’s Doctrine 
According to the 

‘ J“™e SrannM be the subject as well as the object of^ransciousness •, 

"oTinasmucb as L se|f ^not be «^ 
nriliM) Ja' tm Ae con^iiousness of objects 

Ihich is different from „bject-con»:iousn® 

ness o/an object or object-consciousneB (uifoy^Ki). W 

There is a triple c object, pure and simple, 

sciousness. 1 here is no cons^ conscious- 

apart from the consciousness of the self. _ „if There is no 

W as *e subject of knowledge or ^ 

■ 1/> • _i_— i SQ it C31V n^vcr 


VI -# 

be a known object. 


..<ir 




1 
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Parthasarathimisra, a Bhatta Mimamsaka asks : What do you 
mean by self-contradiction in the self, if it is both the subject and the 
object of perception ? Prabhakara evidently means that the self 
is simply the agent {kartr) of the act of cognition ; it is not the object 
[karma) of the act of cognition ; in other words, the act of cognition 
cannot produce its result [svaphala) in the self Parthasarthi asks ; 
What is the result of the act of cognition ? It is manifestation or 
illumination [bhdsana). And it exists in the self which is the agent 
of the act of cognition. The self is manifested by the act of cognition. 
And since it is manifested by the act of cognition, it is the object of 
consciousness. If it is not manifested by the act of cognition, it 
cannot be said to be revealed by it. Thus if the self is revealed by 
an act of consciousness, as Prabhakara holds, then it is both subject 
and object of consciousness, and so Prabhakara also cannot avoid 
self-contradiction.^ 

According to the Bhatta Mimarhsaka, the self is not manifested 
in every consciousness of an object; the object-consciousness 
[visayavitti) is not always appropriated by the self For instance, 
sometimes I know that “ this is a jar ”, but I do not know that 
“ I know the jar ”. So, the Bhatta holds that though the self is 
manifested when an object is known, it is not manifested either as 
the subject [kartr) or as the object [karma) of this object-consciousness 
[visayavitti), but along with this object-consciousness there is some¬ 
times another distinct consciousness, viz. self-consciousness [mana- 
sdhampratyaya) of which the self is the object.® 

Prabhakara is right in so far as the self is always implicitly involved 
in the consciousness of the not-self or object; and the Bhatta 
Mimarhsaka is right in so far as the self is not always explicitly 
manifested in the consciousness of the not-self, but it is explicitly 
manifested only in self-consciousness or “ I ”—consciousness which 
cannot be identified with mere object-consciousness. Self-conscious¬ 
ness is certainly a higher degree of conscious life than the mere 
consciousness of an object; it involves an additional factor of self¬ 
appropriation. Hence the self may be regarded as the object of the 
self-consciousness, as the Bhatta holds, rather than the subject of 
object-consciousness, as Prabhakara holds. 

Prabhakara tries to avoid self-contradiction in the nature of 
the self by supposing that the self cannot be both the subject and the 
object of knowledge, but it is only the subject of knowledge or the 
knower. If so, then there can be neither recollection nor recognition 
of the self. Both in recollection and in recognition it is the object 

^ pp. 479-482. > Ibid., p. 482, and ^DP. 
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of recollection and recognition that appears ” 

£ i; iSi ■■ •S'4'rEfH, 

1 Tf in the recognition of the sell, tne i>cu 

rBEis sssf-a-*, ss 

consciousness, uut * ? Tc it not self-contra- 

--rvt bS's: rr« I ct^r etU *« 

rsf:; to" wh" ;:Telf j.he subject or hnower. bu, not an 
object or substance.^ 

ft 


§ 12 


The Bhatfa's Criticism of ^arhkara's Doctrine 


(^aihkara holds that consciousness constitutes the essence of the 

selftricr.^f-lun-inous or self-.anifes.ing i noUepen^ 

lrs^^Sustrs:rf e na£e . 

nature, *en it would never c^ to ^ ^ ,^|fe,nd 

iBelf even in “egarded as self-luminous 1 

in deep sleep. How, then, ca Manifested even in dreamless 

oSX - w^ing^ 

sto we cannot have the recollection that we slept 

alone is manifested, neither the organism, n 

nor external objects, but in wax g ^ 

fested, while in dream-consciousness only the selt an 
manifested. „ j «np 

t §D., p. 487. SDF. 
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But the Bhatta points out that this is contradicted by our 
experience. On waking from sleep we have a consciousness that 
we apprehended nothing during deep sleep. So it cannot be held 
that the self is manifested in dreamless sleep. On waking from 
sleep we have a consciousness that we slept well, not because the 
self is manifested with its essential bliss in dreamless sleep, but because 
of the absence of pain at the time. Hence the self cannot be regarded 
as self-luminous, as ^amkara holds, but it must be regarded as the 
object of internal perception or self-consciousness (mdnasapratyak- 
s agamy a evdyam)}- 


It 


§ 13. (vii) The Prdhhdkara Mimdmsaka 

According to Prabhakara, consciousness is self-luminous ; i. 
manifests itself; and in manifesting itself it manifests both the self 
and the not-self. Neither the self nor external objects are self- 
luminous ; both of them are manifested by consciousness which is 
self-luminous. The self is directly manifested by every act of 
cognition, presentative or representative. There can be no con¬ 
sciousness of an object apart from the consciousness of the self; 
every act of cognition is appropriated by the self; all experience is 
the self’s experience. In every act of cognition there is a triple 
consciousness, a consciousness of the self {ahamvitti)^ a consciousness 
of an object {vtsayavitti)^ and self-conscious awareness {svasamvitti). 
Thus in every act of cognition there is a direct and immediate know¬ 
ledge of the self, not as an object of knowledge, but as the knowing 
subject i the self can never be known as an object of knowledge. 

But though there is always a direct and immediate knowledge of 
die self m every act of cognition, there is not always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the not-self or an external object. An 
object IS not directly presented to consciousness in recollection and 
nference. But though an object is indirectly revealed to conscious¬ 
ness in representative and inferential cognitions, all experiencerbe 

’■^P^'^sentadve, perceptual or inferential, is directly 

M eTtaSTv “ “'her words, though I 

vet presented to consciousLss 

act oW„T' I a dir^ and immediate krmwledge of ever, 

inaned^S^,^ S Ae ITf " 

or mediate. Thus everv t cognition, immediate 

y act of cognition directly reveals the self in 

PP. +87-490, 
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r -..If Rut we must not suppose that this cognition 
directly revealing itse . immediate presentation 

requires another “g-t on fo 

to consciousness ; it is self urn , experience. 

There is no regressus ad infimtum if.i^minous ; it manifests 

as the Naiy.yiha 

:rppo;«. co«cious„es, is 

- -— 

„s inferential r b»t .here rs rro.^J^ V » j>;« 3„, 

knowledge ot an object, .g. non-luminous, and are 

the self and the not-self o regards consciousness 

manifested by consciousness. Thus l^tabhaicara g 

" "e apprehension of an obp 

an^ir:;: et^ni r an ohjec.^ f 

rr^^ortTwTai;".., in.nredia.e,y presented .0 

“TnHhere is also > ~ -! 

fte Xa .he cognirio. 

a^rehX by any other cognition, it apprehend ttf “ 

the self and the not-self are non-luminous J j manifests 

consciousness. But consciousness i«elf is selta ^ ^ 

itself. Without consciousness "Either the J 

the self nor any object is manifested in de p ^ 
that the self does not exist in deep sleep , 

be no recognition of then it Luld be 

htt:: p r Xao . ao«... 

exist at that time.^ 


t PP., pp. 56-8. 
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§ 14. Prahhakara's Criticism of §amkara's View 

Prabhakara rejects the Vedantist doctrine of the self-luminous 
self for the following reasons : Firstly, the self is not manifested 
in deep sleep, though it exists as pure esse at that time. Secondly, all 
the phenomena of our experience can be explained by the theory of 
self-luminous consciousness and, therefore, it is needless to assume 
that self-luminosity of the self. Thirdly, the self is not of the nature 

of consciousness, as the Vedantist holds, but it is the substrate of 
consciousness.^ 


§ 15. Prabhakara's Criticism of Kumarila's View 


According to Kumarila, the self is as much an object of perception 

as an external object. An external object is perceived by external 

perception ; but the self is perceived by internal perception. There is 

no contradiction in the self being both the subject of knowledge and 

the object of knowledge ; for the self is a conscious substance, and 

as conscious it is the subject of consciousness, and as a substance it 

IS the object of consciousness j the element of substance in the self 

is the known object and the element of consciousness in the self is 
the knowing subject. 

Prabhakara urges that this view is untenable. What Kumarila 
calls the substantial element in the self is unconscious, and so cannot 
be a self at all. Thus there remains only the conscious element; 
and if this conscious element is the object of knowledge, then the 
self becomes the knowing subject and the known object at the same 
time, and thus Kumarila cannot avoid self-contradiction. Nor can 
it be said that the conscious element in the self is capable of under¬ 
going a change so as to have simultaneously the character of the 
knowing subject and the known object, because the self is not made 
up of parts and so cannot undergo any change.^ Therefore, it must 
be held that the self is immediately known not as the object of 

consciousness as Kumarila holds, but as the knowing subject or 
substrate of consciousness. 


Prabhakara rejects Kumarila’s theory on the following grounds:— 
(I) Firstly the self is always the knower ; it can never be an 
object of Wledge. It is self-contradictory to suppose that the self 
can be both the subject and the object of the same act of knowledge ^ 


^ PSPM,, p. 80. 

3 Thought, vol. i 

® PP., p. 151. 


P- 357. 
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M Secondly, as the self is directly revealed in every cognition 
of an object as its cognizer, it is needless to assunte another common 
viz. Internal perception which should directly reveal the self as .ts 

“’’'Trabhakara's view may briefly be compared with that of the 
Buddhist idealist. According to both of them, consciousness is se - 
luminous. But according to the Buddhist .dea ls,, - 

alone is real, which is polarized into the subject and 
though in reality there is neither the subject nor the object. But 
accofding to Piabhakara, both the subject and the object are real 
and are manifested by consciousness which is self-luminous. 

§ 16. (viii) The Jaina 

The Jaina holds with Prabhakara that a cognition is ^ways 
appropriated by the self, and it reveals itself, the self, and its object, 
evL act of cognition cognizes itself, the cognizing subject and the 
cognized object But he differs from Prabhakara’s view that conscious- 
nel alone is self-luminous, which reveals the cognizing subject an 
the cognized object, which are equally non-luminous. The Ja na 
does not regard the self as non-luminous. According to him, in t 
iTnition “I know the jar through my self” it ‘^n^t the cognition 
ofAe jar that reveals the self and the jar, as Prabhakara holds, but 
i, i, the self which reveals iKelf through itself, the_jar,_a„d cognitmn 

nf the lar In this cognition the cognizer, I o > 

:l;rumi„; “myself” !nd the “^-"'1 Tr “l 

objects of perception as the cognized object, e.g. j 
coenition I am directly conscious of myself as qualified y 

coluitionofthejar i “Y“ T'*'“ 

-XL of the co^ition and die object so we cannot deny die 
perceXn of the cognizing subject. The cogninon and the cognmmg 

be regarded as objects of consciousness. For “f 

consciousness. I. is self-contradictory to 'W”* 

cognition are not objects of perception, though they are directly 
tht jX Sst“ the self is an object of internal ,«rc^doru 
Tdistinct and immedUte apprehension of the self as an object of 

1 PP., p. 15*1 an*! ?• 54- . 
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internal perception. But how can it be an object of direct and 
immediate apprehension or perception, though it has no form at all ? 
The Jaina replies that just as pleasure can be perceived though it is 
without any form, so the self also can be perceived though it is without 
any form. When pleasure is perceived it is not perceived apart from 
the self. It is perceived always as belonging to the self. Pleasure is 
never perceived as “ this is pleasure ” just as a jar is perceived as 
“ this is a jar ”. Pleasure is always perceived as “ 7 am pleased ”, 
or “ 1 have pleasure ”. Hence the perception of pleasure in the form 
“ I am pleased ” not only reveals pleasure but also the self. Thus 
the self is an object of internal perception. This is another point of 
difference between the Jaina and Prabhakara. Prabhakara holds 
that the self is always perceived as the subject of external perception 
or object-cognition j it can never be perceived as an object of internal 
perception. The Jaina holds that the self is manifested both by 
external perception and by internal perception.^ 

§ 17. (ix) The TJpanisads 

The Upanisads identify the self with the Absolute, the Atman 
with Brahman. The Atman is not an object of knowledge. In the 
Upanisads we do not find clear-cut arguments for this doctrine. But 
we find certain passages in them, which may be regarded as 
symbolical expressions of the following arguments. 

Firstly, the Atman is absolutely unconditioned. It has no qualities 
or attributes. It is devoid of sound, devoid of touch, devoid of colour, 
devoid of taste, and devoid of smell.2 It is devoid of all sensible qualities. 
So it cannot be perceived through the external sense-organs. It is 
devoid of pleasure, pain, and the like. So it cannot be perceived 
through the internal organ or manas.^ It is undefinable by speech, 
and unattainable by the outer or inner senses.* 

Secondly, the Atman is beyond the categories of space, time, and 
ousality. It contains space but is not spatial; it contains time but 
is not temporal} it contains causality, but is not subject to the law 
of causality. It is spaceless, timeless, and causeless. It is the ultimate 
reality. It is the noumenon. It is beyond the categories of the 
phenomenal world. So it caimot be comprehended by the intellect 
which can know only phenomena bound by space, timp^ and 
causality. The intellect can give only categorized knowledge. The 

\ y* Kathop^isad, 3, 15. 3 Kenopanisad, i, 5. 

Kathopamsad, lu, 12 ; and Taittiriyopanisad, ii, 4, i. 
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Atman is beyond all categories. So it is beyond the grasp of the 

intelkCird knower of all things and as such 

cannot be known by anything. How can the knower be known ? 
How can you see the seer of seeing ? How can you hear the hearer 

of hearing ? How can you know him 

impels the mind to know ? How can you comprehend him thro^h 
the intellect, which makes the intellect comprehend ? The Atman 
is the seer but is not seen ; it is the hearer but is not heard ; it is 
the comprehender but is not comprehended ; it is the thinker but 
is not thought .3 The Atman is the witness {sakstn), the seer 
Iparidrastr),^ the knower And the knower can never be 

Imown. The subject can never be an object of knowledge Deussen 
savs • “ The Atman as the knowing subject can never become an 
object for us, and is therefore itself unknowable/’ ’ Ranade says : 
“The Atman is unknowable because He is the Eternal Subject who 

knows. How could the Eternal Knower bean object of knowledge? 

Fourthly, the Atman is all-comprehending. It comprehends al 

relations. It can never be a term of any relation. It 
distinction of subject and object, knower and known. How, then, 
can it be an object of knowledge ? The distinction of subject and 

object is within it ; it is not subject to the distinction. It 
It is one. It is infinite {bhuma). In it one cannot see any other thmg 
one cannot hear any other thing, one cannot cornprehend any other 
thing.* Where there is duality in appearance, there one smells th 
other, one sees the other, one hears the other, one addresses the other 
one comprehends the other, and one knows the other. But wher 
there is lo duality, where everything is realized as the Atman, how 
should one smell, see, hear, address, comprehend, ^d toow the 
other ? The Atman is the one, infinite reality It is kyond du^ity. 
It is beyond distinction. So it cannot be an object of knowledge. 

“ The supreme atman,” says Deussen, “ is unknowable, because 

1 VijMtaramare kena vijSniyat. BrhadSranyaka Upanijad. ii, 4 » H- 

2 Ibid., iii, 4 . a. 

3 Ibid., iii, 8 , ii. 

* $vetaivataropani?ad, vi, 14. 

® PraSnopanisad, vi, 5. 

« Brhadaranyakoni?ad, ii, 4, H- 

’ The Philosoph'i of the Upani}ads, p. 403. 

8 A Constructive Survey of UfauifaJic Philosophy, p. a?*- 

* Chllndogyopani^ad, 

Brhadfirai^yokapani^ad, ii, iv, 14. 

H. N. Dutt, Brahmatattva (Bengali), ch. ui. 
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is the all-comprehending unity, whereas all knowledge pr^upposes 
a duality of subject and object.” ^ This conception of the Atman as 
beyond the distinction of subject and object is higher than the con¬ 
ception of the Atman as the Eternal Knower or Subject, And this 
conception we find in Sarhkara’s system. 

Lastly, though the Upanisads make the Atman absolutely 
unknowable as the unconditional Brahman, they do not make it so 
as the inner self [pratyagatman) of man. The Atman which is hidden 
in the heart of man [gahvarestha) as the inner self is apprehended by 
ecstatic intuition {adhyatmayoga)?' God created the sense-organs 
in such a way that they always turn outwards to external objects : 
they can never turn inwards to apprehend the inner self. So we cannot 
perceive the inner self through the sense-organs. But some men can 
perceive it by withdrawing their senses from the external objects 
and concentrating their minds on the inner self {^ratyagdtman)? 
The inner self hidden in all creatures cannot be comprehended by 
the gross or unrefined intellect. It can be perceived only by yogis 
or subtle seers [suksmadarsihhih) through their subtle one-pointed 
intellect or intuition.^ The Atman can be realized by one in 
meditation through the pure, enlightened heart, where there is the 
illumination of spiritual vision.® The Atman can be realized only 
by supra-intellectual intuition [prajhdna),^ Thus the inner self 
of man is inaccessible to the outer and inner senses, the manas 
and the buddhi It is only an object of higher intuition 
which is above intellect. 

§ 17. The ^amkara-Fedantist. The Self and Consciousness 

Sathkara develops the Upanisadic conception of the Atman and 
regards it as the universal light of consciousness. Ramanuja holds 
that consciousness is a substance {dravya\ and still it may be regarded 
as a property of the self even as a ray of light, though a substance, 
is regarded as a property of the lamp.'' The Naiyayika, Vaisesika, 
and Prabhakara hold that consciousness is a quality {gma) of the self.® 
Kumarila holds that consciousness is an action [karma) of the self 
because it is the result of its cognitive activity {jnanakarma)^ and the 
cognitive activity and its result, viz. consciousness, should be regarded 

^ The Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 79. 2 Kathopanisad, ii, 12. 

» Ibid., iv, I. 4 Ibid., iii, 12. 

® Mundakopanisad, iii, i, 8. « Kathopanisad, ii, 24. 

TattvamuktakalSpa, pp. 399-400. ® S.B., ii, 3,18. 
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as one.i The Samkhya, on the other hand, holds that consciousn^ 
constitutes the very essence [svariipa) of the self and is not its qua ity 

or action.^ , . • vu 

gaihkara also holds with the Samkhya that consciousness is neither 

a substance, nor a quality, nor an action of the self ; it is the very 
nature of the self. The self is mere consciousness. It is not a substance 
to which consciousness belongs either as a quality or an action. 
Though there is no difference between the self and consciousness, 
yet we draw a distinction between the two, and speak of con¬ 
sciousness ” when we wish to emphasize the relation of the self to 
obiects, and we speak of the “ self” simply when we do not want to 
emphasize that relation.» In fact, the self and consciousness are one. 
The self is of the nature of eternal consciousness.* 


§ 18. ^amkara and Prahhakara 


Prabhakara holds that consciousness is self-luminous, but the 
self which is the substrate of consciousness is not self-luminous, 
gamkara, on the other hand, holds that the self is nothing but con¬ 
sciousness, and as such it is self-luminous. Prabhakara holds that the 
self is always known as an ego or a knower ; it is identic^ with the 
ego. But Samkara holds that the self is the eternal light of con¬ 
sciousness beyond the distinction of ego and non-ego. The sell 
cannot be identical with the ego. It it were so, it would be ^own as 
an ego even in dreamless sleep. But, as a matter of fact, there is no 
such consciousness in dreamless sleep, though all admit that the self 


persists at that time. 

Prabhakara argues that there is no “/ —consciousness in 
dreamless sleep, because, at that time, there is no consciousn^ of 
obiects, and there can be no » / ’’-consciousness a^rt from object- 
consciousness. But the Samkarite asks : In dreamless sleep is there 
the absence of pure consciousness ? Or is there ^e a^nce o 
empirical consciousness which depends on the affecUon of the sel 
by obiects ? The first alternative is impossible since pure con¬ 
sciousness is eternal and so can never be suspended. The s^o^ 
alternative also is excluded, since the consciousness of the self 

not depend on the affection of the self by objects. So the 

holds that the self is not identical with the ego, and it is not manifested 

as an ego in dreamless sleep because it remains in that state as pure 
1/^1 ACC o Knvp fbp distinction of eeo and non-ego. 


1 

t 


VPS., p. 57 . • S.B., 11, 3 . 

Jnab nityacaitanyo’ yamStmB. 
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S.B., ii, 3, 18 . 
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“When a man, on waking from dreamless sleep, reflects ‘ I slept 
well he transfers the /-character which belongs to all waking 
cognition to the state of deep sleep in which the self, freed for the 
time from all shackles of egoity was abiding in its own blissful nature 
and associated only with general non-particularized nescience, not 
with any of its special modifications.” ^ In dreamless sleep egoism 
[ahamkara) is resolved into general nescience {avtdya) 5 at the time 
of waking it is formed again out of nescience. So in waking life there 
is ego-consciousness, but in dreamless sleep there is none. 

Thus Samkara differs from Prabhakara in his conception of the 
self. According to Prabhakara, the self is identical with the ego ; 
egoism constitutes the essence of the self; /-consciousness is 
a permanent characteristic of the self; in all cognitions of objects the 
self is revealed as the subject of knowledge or ego. According to 
^amkara, on the other hand, the self is consciousness, pure and simple j 
it is neither the substrate of consciousness nor the subject of con¬ 
sciousness ; it is neither a conscious substance nor a conscious subject 
or ego. The self is the pure light of consciousness which is self- 
luminous 5 it is above the distinction of ego and non-ego, subject 
and object. But though the self is pure self-luminous consciousness, 
it appears as an ego when it is determined by the limiting condition of 
the internal organ [antahkarana) modified into egoism {ahamkara\ 
and cannot distinguish its pure essence from its phenomenal 
appearance as an ego. 

Thus egoism does not constitute the essence of the self, as 
Prabhakara holds, but it is a modification of the internal organ 
{antahkarana) which is an evolute of nescience. Egoism is an 
adventitious mark of the self, which is superimposed on it by nescience. 
The self which is one, eternal, changeless consciousness can neither 
be a knower nor an agent {kartr)^ nor an enjoyer {hhoktr)^ 

since these imply agency, activity, and change which cannot belong 
to the changeless and eternal self. These are phenomenal appearances 
of the self superimposed on it by nescience. 

§ 19. Jiva and Atman 

Samkara draws a distinction between the Jiva and the Atman. 
The Atman is the eternal light of consciousness. The Jiva is the 
eternal consciousness as limited by the organism, sense-organs, 
manas^ and ahamkara. The Atman is the pure consciousness which is 
the presupposition of all experience 5 it is presupposed by experience 

^ Indian Thought, vol. i, p. 368. 
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of all objects, and as such is entirely non-objective. But the Jiva is 
both subject and object, knotver and known, ego and non-ego. It 
is both the I and the me. The Atman is never an object of con¬ 
sciousness. The JIva is an object of self-consciousness [asmatpratyaya). 
The Atman becomes an object of self-consciousness when it loses 
its purity and is determined by the limiting conditions of body, sense- 
organs and the like. When it is freed from all these fetters it is not 
an object of self-consciousness. The Atman ^ the inner se 
{pratyagatman) is apprehended by immediate intuition.^ 

§ 20. ^amkara's View of Atmapratyaha 

^amkara says that even as fire cannot burn itself so the Atman 
cannot know itself. The Atman is not of the nature of an object; 
so it can never be an object of knowledge.^ The Atman cannot be 
perceived through the sense-organs, since it is the witness of all 
perceptible objects.^ It is not an object of mental perception or 
intellectual comprehension.* The Atman cannot be an object of 
its own apprehension, since being without parts it cannot be split up 
into the knowing subject {jnatr) and the known object « 

the same time.® But though it can never be an object of empirical 
knowledge, it can be apprehended by higher intuition The yogts 
have a vision of the Atman, which is undefinable and beyond all 
phenomenal appearances by meditation [samradhana). Mediation 
insists in devotion, concentration of mind and ecstatic .ntuition.® 
Govindananda says, “ The Atman can be realized by intuition. 


§ 21. The Later ^amkarites' View of Atmapratyaksa 

Vacaspati discusses this question in Bhdmati. He holds Aat the 
inner self {pratyagStman) is an object of higher intuition, but e 
jiva or the individual soul, which is its phenomenal appearance, is an 
object of self-consciousness {aharhpratyaya) The inner self 
gStman) is self-luminous, non-objective, and partless j still when 

1 Na tavadayamekantenSvisayah, asmatpratyayavi5ayatvat, aparok?at- 

S.B., Brhadara^iyaka Upam?ad, 2, I 4 - 

* S.B., iii, * 3 ' . ... j. 

4 S.B., Brhadaraoyaka Upani?ad, 111 , 8, It. 

4 Na hi niravayavasya yugapat jReya-jftBtrtvopapattih. S.B., Taitarlya 

Wbh. S.B.. iU... 
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determined by the gross body, subtle body, sense-organs, manas, and 

buddhi^ which are the products of beginningless undefinable avidya^ 

though unlimited, it appears as limited, though single, it appears as 

multiple, though inactive, it appears as active, though not an enjoyer, 

it appears as an enjoyer, though not an object of consciousness, it 

appears as an object of self-consciousness, and is manifested to us 

in the condition of a Jlva.^ The Atman is unlimited. But when 

it is limited by buddhi and other conditions, and cannot distinguish 

itself from these limiting conditions, it appears as a jiva. And this 

jiva is a knower [jnatr)^ a doer {kartr), and enjoyer {bhoktr). It is 

of a composite character. It is the self and the not-self, the subject 

and the object, the knower and the known. As pure consciousness 

(cidatma) it is self-luminous, and not an object of self-consciousness. 

But as conditioned by the limiting adjuncts of buddhi and the like, 

it is an object of self-consciousness.^ Though the jiva is non-different 

from the Atman, it is entangled in empirical life as limited by certain 
conditions. 


The active agent, which is the object of self-consciousness, is the 

jivatman^ which is determined by the aggregate of limiting conditions. 

The paramatman, which is the witness of this empirical self, is not an 

object of self-consciousness.® Self-consciousness {aharhpratyaya) is 

a mental mode which is unconscious. And this unconscious mental 

mode can never manifest the Atman. It is the Atman that manifests 

the mental mode of self-consciousness.« It is the presupposition 

of all experience, and so can never be an object of experience. It is 

the presupposition of self-consciousness, and so can never be an object 
of self-consciousness. 


Vacaspati holds that the inner self is of the nature of pure con¬ 
sciousness and as such manifests all things, but is not manifested by 
any other thing. Still we must admit that it is apprehended by 
immediate intuition. Otherwise all things would be unmanifested 

to us, since they are manifested by the inner self, and this would lead 
to Utter Ignorance of the whole universe.® 

Anandagiri holds that the Atman is self-luminous, and the 


Bhamati, i, i, i. P., 38. 

TaLh? ^ ^ 9 ^ 7 ), p. 39 ■ 

tatoat.vi •‘^Takaranasamghatopahito iivatma 

saksi^ena paramatmano hampratyayavisayatvasya pratyuktetvat. Bhamati,’ 

h p. 134. » 

6 ^ sarvamStmartham. Ibid., p. lu. 
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not-self (anatman) is the object of its consciousness The Atman, 
which is of the nature of consciousness, is manifested ^ the witness 
(saksin). It cannot be said that the Atman is not at all an object of 
consciousness like the void. Though it is not an object of self- 
consaiousness {asmatpratyaya), it is apprehended by immediate 

intuition.^ , , . , ir 

Govindananda holds that what is apprehended by self-conscious- 

ness is the active agent or Jlva.^ But how can the be the 

knowing subject and the known object at the same time . Apyaya- 

diksita holds that the jiva as determined by the mental modes of 

pleasure, pain, and the like is the object of self-consciousn^, and as 

determined by antahkarana is the knowing subject. So there is no 

contradiction here.® . 

Padmapada raises the question of contradiction in the appre¬ 
hension of the Atman by itself. The Atman is the self [vtsaytn) •, 
the object is the not-self {visaya). There is an essential difference 
between the two. The Atman is of the nature of consciousn^. 
The object is unconscious. The Atman is internal but 

the object is external {parak). Consciousness is direc^d imj^rd to 
the self; but it is directed outward to the object. The object is 
of the nature of this {idam ); but the Atman is of the nature of 
not-this (anidam). The object is the common property of every¬ 
body’s experience. The Atman is not a property of anyone s 
expaience. How can the single, impartible Atman break up into 
two such contradictory parts as the knowing subject and the known 
object ? Padmapada answers that the Atman is not an object 

of self-consciousness; egoism which is of a dual charac r 

of subject and object is the object of self-consciousness. 

Praka^atman elaborates the view of Padmapada. He says tfiat 

the Atman cannot be the knowing subject and the 

because they are of contradictory characters. The light of the s 

is self-luminous; it illumines all things, but is not ^ 

of the sun' Likewise, the Atman is the 

ness. It is self-luminous. It manifests all objects, but 

1 Asmatpratyayilvi^ayatve’pyaparok^atvat ektatenBvisayatvSbhmt. 

sa kart, sa eva jlyab 

3 AharhsukhityadyanubhavBt sukhttdiviii«arupcv8 

KiilnAtaruDarim&ifti if *> P* 

cedamanidBArapavastugRT-. 


* Asmatpratyayatvaommaioutiuiiwut^v 

bhab sarvalokasak?ikali. PaflcapadikB, p. i?- 
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manifested by any other object. But its reflection in ahamkara 
is manifested by the Atman through the mental mode of self- 
consciousness. So the Atman is not the object of self-consciousness. 
It is ahamkara (egoism) or the antahkarana superimposed on the 
Atman that is the object of self-consciousness.^ 

Vidyaranya also holds that the Atman cannot be apprehended 
by itself because it does not possess the dual character of subject 
and object. But ahamkara is of a dual character. Even as a piece of 
iron modified by contact with fire appears to have the dual character 
of iron and fire, so the antahkarana being superimposed on the Atman 
which is reflected in it in the form of ahamkara appears to have the 
dual character of subject and object. Ahamkara is of a composite 
character. It is, as it were, a mixture of the self and the not-self. 
It is the antahkarana superimposed on the Atman, or the Atman as 
reflected in, and determined by, the antahkarana. The Atman 
which is the presupposition of all experience of objects is the conscious 
and non-objective element, and the antahkarana which is superimposed 
on the self and is impregnated with the reflection of the self is the 
unconscious and objective element in ahamkara. So ahamkara is 
the object of self-consciousness.^ 

Anantakrsna Sastri gives a similar account of the ^amkarite 

view of Atma-pratyaksa in his lucid and elaborate introduction to 

Vedantaparihhasa. _In the cognition “ I am conscious ”, “ I ” does 

not stand for the Atman but for egoism {ahamkara) with which 

it is erroneously identified. In self-consciousness {ahampratyaya) 

the Atman as reflected in _ egoism {ahamkara) is manifested.^ 

Ramanuja objects that if the Atman is not the ego {aham) or “ I ”, 

It cannot be the inner self or the seer. The Saihkarite urges that 

the object of self-consciousness is the Atman as determined by egoism, 

and the subject of self-consciousness is the universal consciousness 

as conditioned by egoism. Egoism enters as a constituent element 

into the object-self, but not into the subject-self, of which it is only 
a limiting adjunct.^ ^ 

Universal consciousness is the ultimate reality. It is subject- 
object-less. It is beyond the distinction of subject and object. It 
as reality neither subject {nirasraya) nor object {nirvisaya). The 
pure light of universal consciousness appears as the knowing subject 


^ Pancapadikavivarana, p. 4.0 

*vps..p. 53. • 

Ahampratyaye hi ahamkarasamvalitam caitanyamavabhasate Intro 

(OlcutB Universi,- edi^r .™o) „ ' o 
Introduction, Veddntaparibhdsa, p. 30. ’ L P- Z 9 -» 
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owing to nescience when it is determined by egoism {ahamkara), 
Ahamkara is material j it can never be the knower, since it is un¬ 
conscious. The Jiva is the knower; and the jlva is the Atman 
as conditioned by ahamkara. Though ahamkara is material and 
unconscious, it can be the knower when the Atman is reflected in it 
owing to its proximity to the Atman. The universal consciousness 
as reflected in ahamkara is the JIva which is the knower and the 
doer. Neither ahamkara in itself nor the Atman in itself is the 
knower. But the Atman as reflected in ahamkara and conditioned 
by it is the knower. Owing to the reflection of the Atman in 
ahamkara there is an erroneous identification of it with ahamkara. 
The Atman which is above the distinction of ego and non-ego appears 
as the ego. In itself it is not the ego. In deep sleep the Atman 
persists as the seer or witness, not as the knower because ahamkara 
is resolved at that time.^ 

The author of Pahcadast holds that the Atman is neither per¬ 
ceptible nor imperceptible. It is the subject [vtsayin) ; so it can 
never be the object of perception (visaya). But though it is not an 
object of sense-perception, it is apprehended by immediate intuition.^ 
Ramakrsna holds that the Atman is self-luminous without being an 
object of cognition like cognition, since it is realized by higher 
intuition.® It cannot be the subject and the object at the same time. 
So it can never be an object (karma) of cognition. If it is argued 
that the Atman, in its pure essence, is the subject (kartr)^ and as 
determined by a mental mode is the object (karma)^ it may as well be 
argued that a person in his essential nature is the subject of going, 
and as determined by the act of going is the object of going, which 
is absurd.^ So Ramakrena concludes that the Atman can never be 
an object (karma) of cognition,® 

Citsukha also holds a similar view. The Atman cannot be an 
object of cognition. If it were so, it would be the subject and the 
object of the same act of cognition, which is self-contradictory. 
It cannot be argued that the Atman in itself is the subject and ^ 
determined by the mental modes of pleasure, pain, and the like is 
the object. In that case, the same person would be the subject as well 

^ Introduction, VedSntaparibhasa, pp. 31-2. 

* Paftcadaii, paficakoiavivekaprakaranam, 27-8. 

3 Atma svaprakaiah samvitkarmatamantaretiaparok^tvat samvedanavat. 
Ramak^na’s commentary on Paficadaii, iii, 28, p. 68 (Bombay, 19 ^ 0 ; 

* “ To go ” is a transitive verb in Sanskrit. The subject of going is an 

agent, and the object of going is the place to which he goes. 

® Ramaki^^t^a’s commentary on Paficada^i, ch, iii, 28, p* 

(Bombay, 1912). 
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as the object of going, which is absurd.i So Citsukha holds that the 
Atman is self-luminous without being an object of cognition.^ 

The Sarhkarite position may be thus briefly summed up. The 
self cannot be an object of introspection {mdnasa-pratyaksa) or self- 
consciousness {ahath-praiyaya\ as Kumarila holds, for, in that case, 
it would become a not-self as unconscious as an external object; 
nor can it be perceived as the ego as opposed to the non-ego, or the 
subject of all knowledge of objects, as Prabhakara holds, because the 
ego IS the phenomenal appearance of the self, being really a modifica¬ 
tion o the internal organ {antahkarana) which is an evolute of 
nescience. The self which is the one, eternal light of consciousness, 
above the distinction of ego and non-ego—subject and object—can 
be known only by an immediate and intuitive consciousness. 

Though the knower [drastr\ the known [driya\ and 
knowledge or consciousness {drii) are apprehended by all as 

h V consciousness or the knower 

( ...)j an the object of consciousness or the known (drsya) 

depend upon consciousness (dysi) for their reality. Hence 
consciousness alone has ultimate reality, and the knower and 
known, the ego and the non-ego, have empirical reality only 3 
Consciousness, again, is of two kinds : unconditional (nirupadhil) 
and conditional {sopadhtka). Unconditional consciousness^is both 

subjectless {mrasraya) and objectless {nirvnaya) : it is identical with 
Being {sanmatrarupa) : it does not depend upon anything e si to 

ness, on the other hand, has a subject {sasraya) as well as an obiect 

and depends on perception, inference, and the like ^As 

:Ltr i.Tfr' 

i's Si- 

ana. It cannot belong to the pure self. The pure Llf is of tL 

above the distinction of . consciousness, which is 

of the self. It can be known only b^an immeTte imuitit' 


^ Citsukhi, p. 25. 
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§ 22. (xi) The Ramdnuja-Vedantist 

Ramanuja holds with Samkara that consciousness constitutes 
the essence of the self. But he differs from Samkara in holding that 
the self is not mere consciousness but also the subject of consciousness . 
even as a lamp itself is of the nature of light, and still light is its 
property, so the self itself is of the nature of consciousness, and still 
consciousness is a property of the self. According to Ramanuja, 
there can be no consciousness without a self, just as there can be no 
light without a lamp ; just as the lamp is nothing but light, but 
still light is referred to the lamp, so the self is nothing but conscious¬ 
ness, but still consciousness is referred to the unity of the self.i Thus 
the self, according to Ramanuja, is not mere consciousness, but the 
subject of consciousness or the ego; the ego is not a phenomenal 
appearance of the self when it is determined by the limiting condition 
ofaharnkara (egoism), a modification of antahkarana (internal organ) 
which is a particular form of nescience {avidya) ; but the ego is 

identical with the self and constitutes its very essence. 2 

Sariikara holds that just as the idea of silver is illusorily super¬ 
imposed upon a nacre, so egoity is illusorily superimposed upon 
the self which is really beyond the distinction of ego and non-ego. 
But if egoity is nothing but an illusory superimposition of nescience 
upon the self, then there would be a non-discrimination of the ego 
from pure consciousness or the self, and there would be such a 
consciousness as “ I am consciousness ”, and not as “ I am conscious . 
But, as a matter of fact, we always have such an experience as 
“ I am conscious ” ; this undeniable fact of experience clearly shovfs 
that the self is the subject of consciousness. You cannot divide this 
single indivisible consciousness into two parts and hold Aat the 
element of “ / ” is illusory and the element of consciousneK is real— 
“ I ”-ness or egoity is an illusory superimposition of nescience, and 

consciousness alone is a real ontological verity.® 

Samkara has argued that by the ego we mean the agent o* 

cognition ijhdna), and this agency of knowledge cannot be re^rded 
as an attribute of the self which is changeless and eternal. Hence, 
egoity or the character of a knower which involves an action and 
consequently change, is not a property of the unchanging and etern^ 
self, but of the unconscious antahkarana (internal organ) which is 
modified into egoism {ahariikSra). Ramanuja contends that egoity 
or the character of a knower cannot be the property of an unconscious 

1 R.B., i, I, I. * Tattvatraya, pp. 17-18. 

» R.B., i, I, I, and Tattatraya, p. 17. 
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object, viz. the antahkarana (internal organ), but it is the distinctive 
character of a conscious being, viz. the self. Moreover, the ego 
or a knower does not involve any change ; the ego is the subject of 
knowledge ; a knower is not necessarily an active, energizing, and 
changing principle. According to Ramanuja, the self is eternal, 
and the natural consciousness of the self is eternal; but though the 
consciousness of the self is eternal, it is subject to contraction and 
expansion, which are not natural properties of the self, but its mere 
accidents due to the karma of the person in the cycle of his mundane 
existence.^ The self, in its pure essence, is unchanging. But 
though changeless, it is a knower or an ego. The agency of know¬ 
ledge cannot belong to the unconscious organ of egoity {ahamkara). 
How can the unconscious ahamkara^ which is a modification of the 
antahkarana become a conscious knower ^ 

It may be argued that the unconscious organ of egoity (ahamkara) 
may appear as a conscious knower (jnatr) because of the reflection 
of consciousness in it owing to its proximity to consciousness or the 
self.2 But this argument is quite unsound. What is the meaning 
of the “ reflection of consciousness ” ? Does it mean the reflection 
of ahamkara on consciousness ? Or does it mean the reflection of 
consciousness on the unconscious ahamkara ? The first alternative 
is impossible, since Samkara does not admit at all that consciousness 
in itself, or the self, is a knower. Nor can consciousness be reflected 

upon the unconscious ahamkara^ since that which is unconscious can 
never be a knower,® 


Samkara holds that the self exists in deep sleep as the witness 
{Sakm) of the general non-particularized nescience {avidya\ when 
the organ of egoity {ahamkara) is dissolved. But Ramanuja asks : 
What IS the meaning of a Saksin ? By a Saknn we mean that which 
directly and immediately knows an object; and hence that which 
does not know an object cannot be called a Saksin ; mere conscious¬ 
ness IS never regarded as a Sabin ; a Sabin is nothing but a knower 
or an ego.3 Egoity is not an adventitious property of the self, so 
that when this property is destroyed, the self may remain in its own 
essennal condition as the pure light of consciousness which is above 

S'thrsTT constitutes the essence 

skt t S' dreamless 

at that time, as it is overpowered by (ignorance), and as Le 

I S d” a Cf. Samkhya. 

1,1, r, and Nyayasiddhafijana, p. 59, 
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is no consciousness of external objects at that time. If it did not 
persist in deep sleep, we could never remember that we slept well 
on waking from sleep. And even when the self is released from 
the fetters of mundane existence, it does not realize itself as pure 
consciousness but as an ego. The self is always manifested as an ego, 
and never as mere consciousness above the distinction of ego and 
non-ego.^ Ramanuja’s conception of the self as an ego agrees, 
to a great extent, with Prabhakara’s view of the self, the only difference 
being that according to the latter, consciousness does not constitute 
the essence of the self, as Ramanuja holds with Samkara, but it is 
a quality of the self which is its substrate. Venkatanatha holds that 
the self is an object of self-consciousness but the self, in its pure 
essence, is clearly apprehended h'f yogic intuition.^ 

§ 23. Comparison of the Different Fiews 

The Carvaka identifies the self either with the gross body, 
or with the sense-organs, or with the life-force, or with the mind. 
He cannot proceed any further. His conception of the self is that 
of “ the material self” of James, since even mind is material, and 
thought is a function of matter. He cannot rise above “ the sensitive 
and appetitive self ” of Ward. Sadananda speaks of some philosophers 
who identify the self with the sons, i.e. near and dear ones. Their 
conception of the self is that of ” the social self” of James. The 
Buddhist idealist, like James, identifies the self with the stream of 
consciousness without any core of substantiality. He regards the 
self as a psychic continuum. He cannot rise above the psychological 
Me. His conception of the self is purely empirical. Like James, 
he does not recognize the transcendental or pure self. 

The Naiyayika, however, recognizes the self as a permanent 
substance endowed with the qualities of cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, atersion, and effort. Some older Naiyayikas hold that the 
self is an object of inference. It is inferred from its qualities as their 
substratum. It cannot be perceived because it cannot be the subject 
and the object of the same act of knowledge. It cannot be the 
percipient and the perceived at the same time. The Nai)rayika 
rises above the psychological Me or the empirical self to the con¬ 
ception of the pure self or /. He conceives the pure self as the 
substratum of the empirical self or the stream of cognitions, affections, 
and conations. These psychoses are the qualities of the pure self. 
They inhere in it. They have no existence apart from it. There 


* R.B., i, I, I. 
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is an inseparable relation between the two. But they cannot be 
identified with each other. A substance cannot be identified with 
its qualities. “ To identify 7 and Tfe,” says Dr. Ward, “ is logically 
impossible, for, ex vi terminorum^ it is to identify subject and object.” ^ 
Again he says, “ the I cannot be the Me nor the Me the /. At the 
same time the objective Me is impossible without the subjective 7 .” ^ 
Some earlier Naiyayikas hold that the self cannot be perceived because 
the subject can never become the object. But this position is not 
satisfactory. We cannot be deprived all together of the perception 
of the self, which thinks, feels, and wills. Hence, the Vaisesika 
holds that the self is not an object of ordinary perception, but it is 
an object-ofperception or higher intuition. 

The Sarhkhya also holds with some Naiyayikas that the self is 
an object of inference. But, according to him, the self can be 
inferred from its reflection {pratihimha) in buddhi as its original 
[himba). The Samkhya dualism of Purusa and Prakrti, Drastr (the 
seer) and Drsya (seen), the self and the not-self makes the perception 
of the self impossible. The self is only the seer ; it can never be 
seen ; it can never turn back upon itself and perceive it. If it is ever 
perceived as the object, it will cease to be the subject. But the 
Patanjala, like the Vaisesika, holds that the self can be perceived by 
higher intuition {pratibha jnana). But how can the same self be 
subject and object at the same time ? The Patanjala holds that the 
self in its essence, or the pure self, is the subject, and the self as reflected 
in buddhi, or the empirical self, is the object. The pure self intuits 
itself through its reflection in buddhi, or the empirical self; it cannot 
make itself an object of direct intuition. Thus the Patanjala agrees 
with the Vais'esika’s view that the self can be perceived only by the 
yogis. But there is a difference between them. The Patanjala 
holds that even in yogic intuition the pure self is the subject, and the 
empiri^l self, or the self as reflected in buddhi, is the object. The 
Vaisesika, on the other hand, holds that the self in itself, or the pure 
self, apart from its cognitions, feelings, and conations, which con- 
stitute the empirical self, is the object oiyogic intuition. For, unlike 
the Patanja a, the Vaisesika does not set up an antagonism between 
the pure self and the empirical self and consider the former as a 
conscious subject and the latter as an unconscious object. 

ut if the self can be an object of yogic perception, why should it 
not be an object of ordinary perception ? Can we not distinguish 
between the mtmmal perception of the self and the maximal perception 

2 Principles, p. 379 (1920). 

Ibid., p. 379 n. (1920). 
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of the self, and hold that we have the former in ordinary perception, 
and the latter in yogic perception ? Can we not have even a glimpse 
of the self in ordinary perception ? The Neo-Naiyayika holds 
that the self is an object of ordinary perception. It is perceived only 
through the mind in relation to its qualities. The older Naiyayika 
holds that the self is inferred from its qualities, while the Neo- 
Naiyayika holds that the self is perceived together with its qualities. 

The Bhatta agrees with the Neo-Naiyayika that the self is an 
object of introspection or internal perception {manasapratyaksa). 
He does not hold with Prabhakara that every act of cognition is 
appropriated by the self and all consciousness involves self- 
consciousness. There is a distinction between consciousness and 
self-consciousness. The Bhatta holds that only when an object is 
known and appropriated by the self the self is known as an object 
of internal perception or self-consciousness. Prabhakara, on the 
other hand, holds that every act of cognition apprehends itself, the 
cognizing subject and the cognized object. Self-consciousness is 
not a higher degree of consciousness. All consciousness is self- 

Object-consciousness and self-consciousness always 
There is no self-consciousness apart from object- 
The self is always perceived as the subject of object- 
Psychologically it is more reasonable to hold that 
the self is an object of self-consciousness than to hold that it is always 

the subject of object-consciousness. 

The Jaina agrees with Prabhakara in holding that in every 

cognition of an object there is the cognition of the self, the object, 
and itself; every cognition is appropriated by the self. But he 
differs from Prabhakara in holding that it is the self that perceives 
itself through itself together with the object and the cognition of the 
object, and also that the self is an object of internal perception such 
as “ I am happy ”, “ I am unhappy ”, etc. But how can the subject 
be perceived as an object ? The Jaina replies that whatever is directly 
and immediately experienced is the object of perception. But still 
the difficulty remains. How can the subject become an object^? 
How can the knower become the known ? “ The whole difficulty,^^ 

says Kant, “ lies in this, how a subject can internally intuit itself.’ 
Dr. Ward holds that the pure self is always immanent in experience 
in the sense that experience without an experient is unintelligible. 
But it is transcendent in the sense that it can never be a direct object 
of its own experience.! go there is no difficulty in maintaining that 


consciousness, 
go together, 
consciousness, 
consciousness. 


Psychological Principles^ p. 380 (i9ao) 



consciousness above the distinction of subject and object. He 

puts pure consciousness above the distinction of subject and object, 

while the Buddhist idealist puts the distinction of subject and object 

within consciousness. Hence, both of them have not to face the 

difficulty how the subject can become an object. But at least from 

the psychological point of view, this is cutting the Gordian knot. 

The pure self or Atman of Sarhkara is the Brahman or Absolute. 

The individual self [Jiva) of Samkara is the knower, the doer, and 

the enjoyer. Thus it is the subject from the individual point of 

view. The Jiya is an object of self-consciousness [ahampratyaya] 

but the Atman is apprehended by immediate intuition. According 

to the Upan.?ads, the Atman is beyond the grasp of the senses, the 

mmd, and the intellect; it is known only by higher intuition 
[adhyatmayoga], 

Ramanuja holds that the self is essentially an ego or subject: 

egoity IS not an accidental quality of the self j it constitutes the very 

e^ence of the self, and the self is always perceived as an ego or subject. 

It IS an object of self-consciousness and is clearly apprehended by 
higher intuition. ^ 





BOOK VI 

Chapter XIV 

INDEFINITE PERCEPTIONS 

I. Different Kinds of Indefinite Perceptions 

We have dealt with the nature and conditions of various kinds 
of perception. But our treatment of Indian Psychology of Perception 
would be inadequate without reference to the analysis of the various 
kinds of erroneous perceptions. Prasastapada divides knowledge 
into two kinds : (i) True knowledge {vidya) and (2) erroneous 
knowledge He subdivides the former into four kinds: 

(i) Perception, (2) inference, (3) recollection, and (4) higher intuition 
of an ascetic. He subdivides the latter also into four kinds : (i) Doubt 
(samsaya), (2) error {viparyaya), {3) indefinite and indeterminate 
perception due to lapse of memory [anadhyavasaya), and (4) dream 
{svapna)} Sivadtya recognizes another kind of indefinite percep- 
tion called Uha. In this chapter we shall discuss the nature 
0 oubtful and uncertain or indefinite perceptions. In subsequent 
chy ters of this Book we shall deal with illusory perceptions, dreams, 
and abnormal perceptions. Three kinds of indefinite perceptions 
have been analysed in the Nyaya-Vaifeika literature ; (i) Sam^aya 
or oubtful perception ; (2) Uha or conjecture j and (3) Anadhya- 
vasaya or indefinite and indeterminate perception due to lapse of 

memory. Let us consider the psychological nature of these indefinite 
perceptions apart from their epistemological value. 


^ 2 


(aj 6amaya {Doubtful Perception) 


rend“ f ’’Ti '‘“j!’' objects or with 

Sfi “'""etl only with 

aoubtful Derceotinn j.r. , , " 


doubtfiil perception, i^nasarvaj 

It {^^‘>'^<>dhSra^a-jnSna). u„s ucnnition is too wide. 
Anadhyav^r perception, e.g Uha and 


Bha^rvajfia defines doubt as uncertain 
?/7 f«/7«yT^ 2 gyj. definition is too wide, 

» A 


the mmd wavermg between two alternatives, which arises from 


^ PBh., p. 172. 
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the perception of the common qualities of two objects, the peculiar 
qualities of which were perceived in the past, the recollection of the 
peculiar qualities of both the objects, and demerit {adharma)?- 
Sridhara explains it in the following manner. When we perceive 
a tall object from a distance but do not perceive the peculiar qualities 
of the object, we have a doubtful perception such as, “ Is it a post or 
a man ? ” Here, we perceive the tallness of the object, which is 
common to a post and a man, but we do not perceive their distinctive 
features such as crookedness and cavities which are the peculiar 
characteristics of a post, and hands and feet which are the peculiar 
features of a man ; but the perception of the common quality (e.g. 
tallness) simultaneously revives in memory the subconscious 
impressions of the peculiar characters of both the objects (e.g. a post 
and a man) left by previous perceptions ; and our minds oscillate 
between these two objects revived in memory, and cannot come to 
a definite decision whether the object of perception is a post or man, 
because when we are inclined to think that the object is a post we 
are met by the opposite characters of a man revived in memory by 
the perception of the common quality ; and thus our minds are drawn 
from the one to the other by conflicting trains of ideas, and con¬ 
sequently come to have a doubtful perception such as “ Is it a post 
or a man ? ” ^ 

Thus the perception of the common quality of two objects in 
the same substance is the cause of a doubtful perception. But how 
can it be so ? Is it not destroyed when there is a reproduction of 
the peculiar qualities of the two objects f Sridhara contends that 
the perception of the common quality simultaneously revives the 
residua of the peculiar qualities of both the objects with which it 
was associated in our past experience, but it does not vanish after 
reinstating the ideas of the peculiar features of both the objects 5 it 
lingers in the mind, and together with the conflicting trains of ideas 
constitutes a complex psychosis called doubtful perception.® Udayana 
points out that a doubtful perception arises from the perception of an 
object endowed with the common qualities of two objects along with 
the non-perception of their peculiar qualities, which brings about 
the recollection of the peculiar qualities of both the objects.^ 

Thus a doubtful perception is a complex presentativc* 
representative process in which there is the perception of the common 
quality of two objects in the same substance together with two 
conflicting trains of ideas revived by the perceptions* But these con¬ 
flicting trains of ideas are not integrated with the percept \ they 

1 PBh., p. 174. • NK., pp. 175 - 6 - ® NK., p. 176. ^ Kir;, p, 
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hover round the percept; sometimes the one train of ideas suggested 
by the percept gives rise to the apprehension of one object, and 
sometimes the other train of ideas suggested by the percept gives 
rise to the apprehension of the other object. Thus the mind 
oscillates between two alternatives in a doubtful perception. 

Udayana points out that the state of doubt has always an un¬ 
pleasant feeling tone, and we always try to avoid it. Otherwise 
It would never bring about the desire to know the object of doubtful 
cognition more definitely.^ Jayanta Bhatta says that a doubtful 
cognition arrests all activity for the time being.2 

Samkara Misra defines a doubtful cognition as the knowledge of 
nany contrary qualities i„ „„e and the same object.* Annum fiLtra 
also defines ,t the same way.* Thus doubt has three 

/ Vhere must be knowledge of several qualities ; 

(2) the qualniK must be contrary to one another t and (3) they must 

beapprehended m one and the same object. The definition, however 

jS not quite y^fectory, since it is difficult to define what is meani 

a^oih ^ 1, m contrary to one 

another and what not. Roughly we may say that those which are 

Lau'iw'Rb- f ““'ys in one object are irreconcilable.” * 

Laugal^l Bhaskam defines a doubtful cognition more precisely as 

knowledge consisting in an alternation between various contLv 

qualities with regard to one and the same object.* Sri Vadi Devasur! 

b rw uncertain knowledge consisting in an alternation 

etween various exriemes owing to the absence of proof or disproof’ 

Ac mding to all these definitions, in the state of doubt dT mM 
Pm saDai'"?-!”'”'"i-ilc according to 
only benveen two alternatives in the state of doubt. Vi“ „ tS 

nTp“i‘;r “CbtfX ° i"; 

whit* has for r 

perception such as “ T, pht ^ ^ 

natives (ioti) • (i) ^ ^ ‘ 

natives (i./,) , This is a post" , (2) ” This is not a post ” ; 


^ Kir., p. 261. 

® Kanadarahasya, p. 121. 
® Ibid., p. 361. 


NM., p. 166. 

* TS., p. 56. 

^ PNT., i, ri. 
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(3) “ This is a man ” ; and (4) “ This is not a man Thus the 

doubtful perception has four alternatives j r. , 

In the Nyaya and Vaisesika literature the various kinds of doubt 
and the various causes of doubt have been discussed elaborately. 
But these are not so much concerned with the psychological nature 
of doubtful perception. So we cannot consider them here. 


§ 3. (b) Uha {Conjecture) 

Generally in a doubtful perception {samiaya) we have a distinct 
consciousness of two alternatives reproduced in memory by the 
perception of the common quality of two objects. But sometimes 
one of these alternatives is suppressed and the other is manifest, and 
sometimes both the alternatives are indistinct and unmanifested. 
Thus we have two other kinds of indefinite perceptions : Uha an 

Anadhvav.asaya. _ . , • . . • j 

Uha or conjecture is an indefinite perception m which the mind 

does not oscillate between two equally distinct alternative as m 

samsaya or doubtful perception described above. In Uha the mind 

is conscious of one of the alternatives, the other being supprejed. 

Sivaditya defines Uha as a doubtful or indefinite perception m which 

only one of the suggested alternatives is manifest to consciousness 

(the other being suppressed).^ When we perceive a tall object from 

a distance, in a field of corn in which posts are not gener^y found, 

but only men, we have an indefinite perception such as 1 hat may 

be a tall man in the field ”.® 1 j » 

Here, we perceive only the tallness of an object, but do not 

perceive its peculiar features; the perception of tallness which is 

common to a post and a man tends to reinstate in memory Ae Wo 

conflicting trains of ideas, e.g. those of the peculiar qualities of a post 

and a man. But one of these conflicting trains of ide« is suppre^ed 

by the other owing to the greater strength of its associative connection 

Generally we do not find posts in fields of corn 5 but we very often 

meet with men working in fields. So when we perceive a^l o^ert 

in a field from a distance, though the perception of tallness to 

revive the ideas both of a post and a man, it actually revives the idw 

of a man owing to the greater strength of its a^ociative 

which suppresses the idea of a post suggested by ° 

tallness. One alternative is suppressed by the strength of the other. 

» SM., Slokas 129-130. PP- 4 +o-J> 

* Utktttaikakopkab samiaya Qhab. „ ,, NTn 

» Mitabhmipl on Saptapadsrthl, p. 2$ 5 Ny«yas«ra, p. a j mu, 
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But though the idea of a post is suppressed by the idea of a man, it 

tends to come to the margin of consciousness, and colours the whole 

mental process and invests it with indefiniteness. Herein lies the 

difference between tJha or conjecture and definite perception. 

Thus the suppressed alternative also has a function in such an indefinite 
perception. 

Veiikatanatha gives a similar account of Oha in Nyayaparisuddhi. 

Uha is a kind of perception in which only one alternative is distinctly 

present to consciousness owing to repeated perception of this object 

in the past, the other being suppressed. In it the mind does not 

oscillate between two alternatives because they are not equally distinct 

to consciousness. Only one of them is manifest to consciousness 

and the other is unmanifest so that the mind tentatively accepts the 

former alternative.! Srinivasa urges that Oha should not be regarded 

as having only one alternative. It has two alternatives, one of which 

comes up to the level of consciousness, and the other still remains 

below the threshold of consciousness so that one is manifest and the 

other is unmanifested. 2 Oha is not quite an indefinite cognition. 
It IS almost definite.® 


§ 4. Samsaya and Uha 

In_ Samsaya both the alternatives suggested by the perception 
0 their common quality are manifest to consciousness j both of 
them are above the threshold of consciousness; but the mind oscillates 
between these two alternatives, since it cannot perceive the peculiar 
qualities of die object present to a sense-organ. But in Oha only 
one alternative suggested by the perception of the common quality 

1 Ti'fV° one alternative is above the 

threshold of consciousness; it is revived by the perception of the 
common quality owing to its stronger association with the object 
and suppresses the other alternative. This alternative was very 
often perceived together with the object in the past; so a strong 
bond of association has been established between their subconsciou! 
nipressions, hence, this alternative is revived in memory, which 

together with the object in the past. Thus in Samsaya both the 
Iternatives are manifest to consciousness, while in Uha only one 

^ NyayaparHuddhi, p. 68. 

® AdhyavasSyStmaka eva sa uhah. Ibid., p. 68. 
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dternative is manifest to consciousness, and the other is suppressed. 

This distinction is brought out by Venkatanatha. 

Thus though Cha is an indefinite perception like Samsaya, ^ 

one alternative which is manifest to consciousness, the other being 
suppressed, while in Samsaya the mind wavers between two alter¬ 
natives equally manifest to consciousness and cannot accept one and 

reject the other. 

§ 5. (c) Jnadhyavasoya {Indefinite and Indeterminate Perception) 

Sometimes an indefinite perception takes the form of 
vasaya which is defined by Sivaditya as an uncerttin or indefinite 
percep ion of an object in which both the alternatives are unman - 
fested to consciousness.^ It is an indefinite and indeterminate 
perception due to lapse of memory. For example, when we perceiv 
a tree but do not remember its name, we have an ^'^^efinite perceptio 
of the tree !n the form : " What may be the name of the tree . . 

According to Sivadltya, in this perception ate there are wo 
conhicting trains of ideas suggested by the perception °f * 

otciousness, as in the doubtful perception 1 Is it a po« or a^ 1 
hut they ate indistinct or unmanifested {malmpU, oif ntfo). occupying 
only the margin of consciousness, or the level of the f con^iou^ 

Lfgte ty the perception of a common quality occupy A. 

Z ’ *cT„us®ideas S kind of Indefinite perception is different 
ft‘Ja doubtful'perception in which both the alternatives are mani- 

B„r p“t:;rand hU exponent. 

fflve us a slightly different account of the nature of Ana ya y» 
Pra^astapSlda defines Anadhyavasaya as an indefinite percep 

» MitabhawJ (on Saptnpadttrthi), p. 25 5 NTD., p. 66. 

* MitabhBtipl, p. a6. 
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of an object, either familiar or unfamiliar, due to absent-mindedness 

or desire for further knowledge.^ For instance, when a well-known 

king has passed by a road, one who has not been able to observe 

him through inattention or absent-mindedness, has only an indefinite 

perception that “ somebody has passed by the road ” without definitely 

recognizing the object of perception.^ As regards unfamiliar objects 

an indefinite perception appears on account of ignorance. For 

instance, a Bahika, an inhabitant of the Daksa country, has an 

indefinite perception of a jack-fruit tree, which is unfamiliar to him. 

Sridhara explains it in the following manner. When a Bahika 

perceives a jack-fruit tree, he has many definite perceptions with 

regard to it, such as (i) “this exists”, (2) “this is a substance”, 

(3) “ this is a modification of earth ”, (4} “ this is a tree ”, (5) “ this 

has a colour ”, and (6) “ this has branches ”. He has also an 

indistinct perception of the generic character of the jack-fruit tree, 

which is common to all jack-fruit trees, and which distinguishes these’ 

from other kinds of trees. What he does not know is the only fact 

that this tree bears the particular name, viz. “jack-fruit tree”, 

since he has not yet heard this name from any other person ; but 

he has an idea that it must have a name. And such an indefinite 

perception devoid of the definite idea of the particular name is called 
Anadhyavasaya,^ 

Venkatanatha’s account of Anadhyavasaya is similar to those of 

Prasastapada and Sridhara. He holds that it is the apprehension 

of an object, the name of which is forgotten. In it the mind has 

a definite perception of an object but has no definite recollection 

of its name, though it feels that it must have a name. After definitely 

perceiving a tree, for instance, we are in doubt whether its name is 

mango-tree ”, or “jack-fruit tree ”, and want to know its name 

efimtely. So in Anadhyavasaya there is a doubt as to the name 
01 an object due to lapse of memory.^ 

Udayana differs from Pra&stapada and Sridhara in his conception 
of Anadhyavasaya. According to him, Anadhyavasava is an indefinite 
perception due to the perception of a common quality of two alter- 

rdiltTnet h"’’-'* ? ‘‘“'““‘y apprehended. There is 

L Mher !>« "O apprehension of 

ernatlves, both of which are distinctly apprehended. In itL mind 

^ PBh., p. 182. 2 Mg « 

3 Tu;j o ^ p. loz. 

M., pp. 182-3 ; E.T., p. 385. 

Nyayapari^uddhi (with NyayasSra), pp. 67-8. 
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oscillates between two alternatives, both of which are distinctly present 
to consciousness. But in Anadhyavasaya there is no oscillation of 
the mind, since the two alternatives are not distinctly present to 
consciousness.! Udayana’s conception of Anadhyavasaya resembles 

Sivaditya’s conception of Oha. 

Sarhkara Misra defines anadhyanjasaya as the apprehension 
of an object as somethlngr- When a person who has never seen a 
camel sees it suddenly for the first time he apprehends it as something 
He perceives the distinctive qualities of the camel, e.g. long neck, 
wide lips, etc., and so distinguishes it from a horse or an elephant 
But he cannot refer it to the class of camels nor does he know its 
name. So anadhyavasaya is different from samsaya. In 
the mind wavers between two conflicting alternatives such as. Is 
a post or a man ? ” But in anadhyavasaya the mind does not waver 
between two alternatives, since they are not present to consciousness. 

It does not arise from the perception of the common quality of two 
obiccts, and the recollection of their distinctive qualities. It appre¬ 
hends the distinctive qualities of an object. Samsaya anadhya¬ 
vasaya both are indefinite knowledge. They give rise to a d^ire 
for further knowledge. In the alternatives are distinct 

(udbhidyamanakotika), while in anadhyavasaya they are unmanifet . 

Thus anadhyavasaya differs from samsaya for three reasons^ First 
they are different kinds of indefinite knowledge. Secondly, they 
apprehend different objects. Thirdly, they are produced by different 

‘""'"‘'vallabhacarya, the author of NyayaJilavatl, gives us a slighdy 
different account of Anadhyavasaya. According to ^nadhp- 

vasava is the indefinite perception of im object as ^ 

general way, the particular features of which are not 
In it there is a bare apprehension of an object as something, 
apprehension of its distinctive character. Still there is a desire to 

*'"°SrT Vfidi'^Dcvasuri gives us a similar account of 

“ Wliat is it ? ” He gives an example. When a pa^r-by treads 
on grass with an inattentive mind he has an indefinite perception 

of something in the form of anadhyavasaya.^ 

1 Anupalabdhas«pak?avipak^sariispar&sya dharmasp dar^lt 
upalabdliBnupalabdhakotikarii 

^ * AnadhyavasByo’pi kiih svid idamiu jlilnam. KanMarahasya, p 
3 KaoBdarahasya, pp. rai-a. 

• Npyalllttvatl (Bombay), p. 4^. PNT., i, 13 4; 
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Ratnaprabhacarya further explains the nature of anadhya- 
vasaya as defined by Sri Vadi Devasuri. He says that 
anadhyavasaya is the bare apprehension of an object in the form 
“ What IS it ? ” In it the particular features of the object are not 
distinctly presented to consciousness. For instance, when a person 
with his mind engrossed in some other thing treads on grass he has an 
indefinite perception that he has touched something, but owing to 
inattention he cannot recognize what class it belongs to and what 
Its name is. Such a bare apprehension of an object with no know¬ 
ledge of Its particular features is called Anadhyavasava.i Thus 
It IS an indistinct impression in the field of inattention surrounding 
the focal point of clear and distinct consciousness. 


5 0 


oamsaya and Anadhyavasaya 


^ ^ridhara points out that anadhyavasaya must not be identified 
with samsaya, because it differs from the latter both in its origin and 
nature. Firstly, samiaya arises from the recollection of the peculiar 
features of two objects j while in anadhyavasaya there is no such 
recollection of the peculiar features of two objects, which often 

SoLf”'” peculiarities, 

becondly, in samsaya the mind wavers between two distinct alter- 

natives, sometimes touching the one and sometimes touching the 

other j m anadhyavasaya, on the other hand, the mind does not 
oscillate between two alternatives. 2 

Udayana distinguishes samsaya from anadhyavasaya in the 
follo wing manner : Samsaya arises from the perception of the common 
qua ty of^o extremes which are revived in memory ; in it the mind 
oscillates between two alternatives which are distbctly presenT te 
onsciousness. Anadhyavasaya, on the other hand, aris^from the 
perception of the common quality of two extremes both of which 

irsL^^r^ " - -^^finite knoJe^ 

consist ng m an alternation between two extremes one of which is 
^st nctly present to consciousness, while the other is supprllr 

ar A—wha. haa al,«dy 


2 NR- ' J^toakaravaSrika (on above), i, 13-14. 

nk., p. 183; E.T., pp. 385-6. \ kI;., p. 
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illusions 

^ I. Introduction 

In this chapter we shall |J"”“'”srror'e psychological 

tions. The'teatmeot oMndtan p^^i„„„y 

IgicTl value and o-lo^-i Ja ontology t and 

psychology always as the ba s ty dieir meu- 

their psychological gi^e an exhaustive classihca- 

physical presuppositions. 7 reference to all the 

tion of the different kinds elassiScation of the 

sense-organs. But stiU they g^e ,1,^ different sources 

principal types of lUusio . different schools of Indian 

of Illusions is almost complete. ^ays. 

philosophers have uckled the i,s psychological 

They give us slightly differe them about its ontological 

JJ There is a hot I het “ave advanced differs. 

basis. Different schools of Indian p ^^ibit 

theories of illusion, and J^ologicaf analysis and rare meU- 

their wonderful power P y j^org concerned with 

physical acumen. 'Westernjsycj^j psycholopcd 

nature. Their treameii. ts^ moj^ P^f ___ ^ epistemolo^cal and 
ibgiJll ‘poTrrf view is extremely meagre in comparison 
the Indian treatment. 


§2 Different kinds of Illusions 

,i, ui,uryuyu mid Wfur^^ 
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Saihkara Mi^ra divides ^ceived object to another 

consist in felse ascription of an ^ nef a) i and (a) tho* 
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to another object present to a sense-organ {smaryamandropa),^ The 
illusory perceptions of bitter molasses and yellow conch-shell are 
examples of the first kind. And the illusory perception of silver 
in a nacre is an example of the second kind. In the illusory perceptions 
of bitter molasses and yellow conch-shell, bitterness of the bile in 
the gustatory organ and yellowness of the bile in the visual organ, 
which are actually perceived, are falsely ascribed to molasses and 
conch-shell respectively. These illusions are not due to subconscious 
impressions. In them both the object which is superimposed and 
the object on which the former is superimposed are actually perceived. 
The illusions of the second kind are produced by the sense-organs in 
co-operation with subconscious impressions, like recognition. They 
cannot be produced by the sense-organs alone ; nor can they be 
produced by subconscious impressions alone ; they are produced by 
both taken together. For instance, the illusory perception of silver 
in a nacre is produced by the visual organ in contact with the nacre, 
in co-operation with the subconscious impression of silver revived 
by the perception of brightness of the nacre, which it has in common 
with silver.^ 

Jayasirhhasuri also divides illusions into the above two kinds.^ 
He illustrates the first kind of illusion by the illusory perception of 
the double moon. He explains it in the following manner. When 
we press the eye-ball with a finger, the moon appears to be double ; 
but before the eye-ball was pressed the moon appeared to be single, 
and after the pressing has ceased the moon appears to be single. And 
sometimes the illusion of the double moon is due to the excess of 
darkness {timira) within the eye-ball, which bifurcates the ray of 
light issuing out of the eye-ball. In this illusion an object revived 
in memory is not falsely ascribed to an object present to a sense- 
organ. He illustrates the second kind of illusion by the illusory 
perception of elephants, etc., during sleep. In dreams the objects 
which were perceived in the past are revived in memory and appear 
to be actually perceived here and now. Thus centrally initiated 
illusions or hallucinations fall within the second category.^ 


(ii) Indriyajd bhrdnti (Illusion) and Mdnast bhrdnti (Hallucination) 

Jayanta Bhatta divides illusory perceptions into two kinds : 
(i) those which are produced by the peripheral organs {indrtyaja\ 
and (2) those which are produced by the central organ or mind 
{manasa). The former are peripherally excited, while the latter 

' ^ Kanadarahasya, pp. 119—120. ^ Ibid., p, 120. 

^ NTD., p. 66, ^ Ibid., pp. 66-7. 
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are centrally excited. The former are produced by some defects 
in the external stimuli, or by some defects in the peripheral organs. 
The latter are produced by some defects in the central organ or 
mind. The former are never vi^ithout objective substrates ; they 
are always produced by external stimuli {salomband). The latter 
are always without objective substrates ; they are never produced by 
external stimuli {ntralamband)}- The former are called illusions 

and the latter hallucinations in Western psychology. 

Jayanta Bhatta illustrates these different kinds of illusory percep¬ 
tions. The illusory perceptions of silver in a nacre, and of a sheet 
of water in the rays of the sun reflected on sands in a desert are 
illusions due to defects in the external stimuli {visaya-dosa). The 
illusory perceptions of bitter sugar, double moon and a mass of hair 
are illusions due to defects in the peripheral organs {tndriya-dosa). 
All these are illusions. Hallucinations have no external stimuli j 
they are independent of the peripheral organs j they are solely of 
mental origin ; they are due to some defects in the mind (manodosa^ 
antahkarana-dosa).^ For example, when a lover is overpowered by 
stormy passion awakened by pangs of separation, he perceives the 
semblance of his beloved lady near him, though she is far avvay. 
Hallucinations are due to the recollection of objects distant in time 
and space owing to the revival of their subconscious impressions. 
Dreams also are hallucinations due to revival of subconscious 
impressions left by previous perceptions ; they are excited by ^e 
mind overcome by drowsiness. Thus in hallucinations the forms which 
appear in consciousness are mostly memory-images owing to the 
revival of their subconscious impressions. But what is the cause of 
the resuscitation of these subconscious impressions ? Sometimes they 
are awakened by similar cognitions {sadrsa vijnana\ sometimes by 
strong passions, e.g. lust, grief, etc. [kamaiokadt)^ sometimes by the 
habitual perception of these objects {taddarsanabhyasa), sometimes 
by drowsiness (nidra), sometimes by constant thinking some¬ 

times by perversion of the bodily humours {dhatunam vtkrti)y and 
sometimes by adrsta (i.e. merit or demerit) where there are no other 

CAUS6Si^ 

Sridhara also divides illusory perceptions into peripherally 
illusions and centrally excited illusions or hallucinations. He dividw 
the former again into indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) illusions arid 
determinate {savikalpaka) illusions. Indeterminate illusions conwn 
only presentative elements ; they are due to pathological disorders 

1 NM., pp. 89 , rSj, and 545.. 

» Ibid., pp. 185 and 54$• ® I*"®-’ P- * 9 - 
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of the peripheral organs alone. For example, when we perceive 
a white conch-shell as yellow, the illusion is purely prescntative in 
character, and is produced by the visual organ perverted by pre¬ 
ponderance of the bilious humour. Determinate illusions contain 
both presentative and representative elements ; they are produced 
by the peripheral organs in co-operation with subconscious impressions. 
For example, when we mistake a nacre for a piece of silver, the 
illusion is produced by the perverted visual organ in contact with 
the nacre in co-operation with the subconscious impression of 
silver. Here the illusory perception contains both presentative and 
representative elements ; the presentative element {idam) is produced 
by the perverted visual organ, and the representative element 
{rajatam) by the subconscious impression. But the illusion is 
perceptual in character, though it contains presentative and re¬ 
presentative elements; hence it is produced by the perverted visual 
organ in co-operation with the subconscious impression of silver. 
Sridhara points out that these illusions are produced by external 
stirnuli which have certain features in common with those objects 
which are manifested in illusory perceptions ; this similarity between 
the real objects or external stimuli (e.g. nacre) and the illusory objects 
(e.g. silver) appearing in consciousness is the cause of these illusions. 
But hallucinations are not peripherally excited ; they arise solely 
from some derangement of the mind or the central sensory. Hallucina¬ 
tions never arise out of the perception of similarity which is not possible 
m these cases, since there are no external stimuli to excite them 
For instance, when a man is infatuated with love for a woman he 
perceives the semblance of his beloved, here, there, and everywhere 
though there is no objective stimulus. Hallucinations are illusory 

perceptions because in them absent objects appear in consciousness 
as present.^ 

_ Jayanta Bhatta also says that in the illusory perception of silver 
m a nacre we perceive only the common feature of the nacre fe g 
brighmess) j the perception of this similarity between the nacre and 
silver reminds us of the peculiar features of silver, and so we have 
an illusory perception of silver in a nacre.^ But this is possible only 
m penpherally excited illusions. In centrally excited illusions or 
hallucinations there are no external stimuli ; so they cannot be 
produced by the perception of the common features of two objects 
and the recollection of the peculiar features of one of the two. In 
hallucinations there is no perception of external objects, but only 
a perception of those objects which are reproduced in memory and 

1 NK., pp. 178 ff. 2 isjM ^ p 
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projected into the external world. Recollection alone is the cause of 
hallucinations, while perception and recollection both are the causes 
of those peripherally excited illusions which contain representative 
elements. Thus both these kinds of illusions consist in false ascription 
of memory-images {smaryamdnaropa). The former consist in the 
projection of memory-images into the external world. The latter 
consist in the superimposition of memory-images on external objects 
actually perceived. Thus the above two divisions of illusions are 
not mutually exclusive. But they are based on two different principles, 

§ 3. Different Causes of Illusions 

Illusory perceptions are due to some defects {dosa') in the conditions 
of perception, or to wrong operation of the sense-organs with regard 
to their objects {asamprayoga\ or to subconscious impressions 

[samskdra), 

(i) In the first place, illusory perceptions are produced by 
defects in any condition of perception. Ordinarily, sense-perception 
is produced by several conditions taken together. It requires an 
external object of perception and sometimes an external medium 
of perception, e.g. light in the case of visual perception. Then it 
requires an external sense-organ through which the object is perceived, 
and also the central organ or mind without the help of which the 
peripheral organs cannot operate on their objects. And in internal 
perception the mind alone is the channel of perception. Besides 
these, the self is involved in every act of perception ; it is the self 
which perceives an object through the senses. These are the conditions 
of sense-perception. Jayanta Bhatta holds that if any of these 
conditions is vitiated by defects it gives rise to illusory perceptions,^^ 

(i) Some illusions are due to defects in the external stimuli or 
objects iyisaya-dosa)^ e.g. similarity {sadrsya^^ movement {calatvd)^ 
distance iduratvd)^ etc. For instance, we perceive a nacre as a 
piece of silver {suktikd-rajata)^ a rope as a snake {rajju-sarpa\ a cow 
as a horse {^gavasva^ clouds coloured by fading light as a town of 
ethereal beings (^jalada'~ga 7 tdhat'va-nagara) owing to similarity 
between the two in each case. Again, the rapid movement of a fire¬ 
brand in a circle produces the illusion of a circle {aldtacakra). ^ But 
when it is moved slowly it cannot produce the illusion of a circle. 
Then, again, the moon appears to be small because it is at a great 

distance from us.“ 

(n\ Some illusions are due to the movement of tlie conveyance 


‘ NM„ p, 173* 
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{hahyairaya-dosa) in which we travel. For instance, when we sail 
in a boat the boat moves and we also move along with it, but the 
trees and other objects around us appear to be moving. This illusion 
is known as “ parallax ” in Western psychology.^ 

(iii) Some illusions are due to defects in the external medium 
of perception (e.g. alokamalimasatva). For instance, when the light 
is dim or dirty, we sometimes mistake one object for another.^ 

(iv) Some illusions are due to pathological disorders of the 
peripheral organs {bahyendriya-dosa). For instance, when the 
visual organ is affected by jaundice or preponderance of bile, we 
perceive a white conch-shell as yellow {pita-sankha). When the 
gustatory organ is affected by provocation of bile, we taste molasses or 
sugar as bitter {tiktaguda or tiktasarkara). When the rays of light 
issuing out of the visual organ are bifurcated by darkness {timira\ we 
perceive the moon as double.» Or when the eye-ball is pressed with 
a finger, the moon appears to be double {dvicandra). The illusion 
of a rnass of hair {kesa-kurcaka or kesondraka) also is due to some 
defect in the visual organ. Jayanta Bhatta explains it in the following 
manner. There are particles of darkness within the cavities of the 
eye-ball here and there ; the rays of light issuing out of the visual 
organ are intercepted by these particles of darkness so that they 

ecome thinly distributed ; these thinly distributed fine rays of light 

issuing out of the eye-ball are obstructed by the rays of the sun Tnd 

appear as a mass of hair. Before sunrise or after sunset we do not get 

this illusory perception.* All these illusions are due to some defects 

in the peripheral organs. Thus when the peripheral organs are 

overpowered by predominance of flatulent, bilious, and phlegmatic 
humours, we have illusory perceptions. 

(v) Some illusions are due to pathological disorders of the bodily 
humours {adhyStmagatadosa), e.g. the flatulent humour, the bilious 
umour, and the phlegmatic humour. For instance, pillars of fire 
are seen owing to provocation of the bodily humours 1 

(v.) Some illusions are due to defects in the central sensory or 
mind {antahkarana-do?a, mano-dosa). For instance, when the rnind 
overpowered by the predominance of rajas or tamas, we have 
llusory percepnons. When the mind is overpowered by strong 
ernotion or passion we have illusory perceptions. A man infatuated 
with love for a woman, sees the semblance of his beloved here, there 
and ever^here. When the mind is overpowered by drowsiness’ 
we have illusory perceptions in the form of dreams. All Lse illus^s’ 


* NBT., 
® Ibid., 


p. 16. 
p. 180. 
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which are due to some disorder of the mind only are called 

hallucinations.^ . j \ 

(vii) Some illusions are due to defects in the self {pramatr-dosa). 

For instance, when the self is affected by strong desire, aversion, 

hunger, rage, etc., we have illusory perceptions.^ j- j 

Dharmottara describes four sources of illusions, e.g. disorders 
of the peripheral organs, disturbances in the external stmiuli, move- 
ment of the conveyance in which we travel^ and disorders of the 
bodily humours. According to him, all these different cau^s of 
illusions must involve a derangement of the sense-organs. There 
can be no “ sense-illusions ” unless there are sense-disorders . 
Thus some illusions are due to some defects in the various conditions 
of perception. This condition of illusions is emphasized by the 


Nyaya-Vaisesika. ^ j j -l 

( 2 ) In the second place, illusory perceptions are produced by 
wrong operation of the sense-organs with regard to their objects 
iasarhprayoga). This condition of illusions is mentioned by the 
Bhatta Mimamsakas. Right perception depends upon right inter¬ 
course between the sense-organs and their objects {satsamprayoga). 
It requires a real object {sat\ and right intercourse between this 
object and the proper sense-organ {samprayoga). If there is no real 
object and still we have perceptual experience, the perception is 
illusory. In dreams there are no real objects or extern^ stimu 1 , 
but still we have illusory perceptions of various objecK. So dreams 
should be regarded as hallucinations. If, in spite of the presence of 
a real object, there is wrong intercourse betweeri it and the proper 
sense-organ, we have illusory perception. For instance, when we 
mistake a nacre for a piece of silver, there is wrong intercourse 
between the visual organ and the nacre. Right perception depends 
upon the intercourse of that object with the proper sense-or^, 
which is manifested in consciousness. When one object is in cental 
with a sense-organ, but another object appears m consciousne^ 
the perception is illusory. For instance, when a nacre is m con»ct 

with a visual organ, but a piece of silver appears m 

perception is illusory. Thus right perception depends upon right 

operation of the sense-organs with regard to their objects, and illusory 

Lgard to their objects. This condition of illusion^ viz. 
emphasized by the Mlmariasakas, is included in vxsaya-doia an 

indriya-dosa mentioned by the Nyaya-Vai^e?ika. 


r NM., p. S45- 
3 NBT., pp. 16-17. 
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(3) the third place, illusory perceptions are produced by 
subconscious impressions {samskara). We have already found that 
subconscious impressions are the causes of those peripherally excited 
illusions which contain representative elements. For example, 
when a nacre is in contact with the visual organ, we sometimes 
perceive only its brightness which is common to both nacre and 


silver, and the perception of this brightness revives the subconscious 
impression of silver, and the visual organ in co-operation with this 
subconscious impression produces the illusory perception of silver. 
Thus subconscious impressions in co-operation with the peripheral 
organs produce those peripherally excited illusions which contain 


representative elements.^ We have also found that centrally excited 

illusions or hallucinations are due to subconscious impressions alone. 

For example, a lover infatuated with love for a woman sees his 

beloved near him, though she is far away. Here the subconscious 

mpression of the woman is revived by the strong passion of love and 

iiivades the field of consciousness ; the memory-image of the woman 

distant in time and space appears like a woman actually perceived 

here and now. Thus subconscious impressions alone are the causes 
of hallucinations.^ 


Prasastapada says that an illusory perception consists in the 
misapprehension of one object as another object, both of which were 
perceived in the past with their peculiar characters, and it is due 
to three causes: (i) wrong apprehension by a peripheral organ 
perverted by provocation of the bilious, phlegmatic, and flatulent 
humours ; {2) tlie mind-soul-contact depending upon the sub¬ 
conscious impression left by the previous cognition of an absent 
object and (3) demerit [adharma ); as, for example, the illusory 
perception of a horse in a cow. Here Prasastapada refers to peri¬ 
pherally excited illusions which contain representative elements.® 
Sridhara explains the functions of the peripheral organs and sub¬ 
conscious impressions in producing these kinds of illusions. He asks • 
When we mistake a cow for a horse, what is the cause of non- 
apprehension of the distinctive character of a cow ; and what is the 
cause of apprehension of the distinctive character of a horse which 
IS not present to the visual organ ? He says that the visual organ 
cannot apprehend the distinctive character of a cow, though it is in 
contact with a cow, because it is perverted by the disorders of the 
bilious, phlegmatic, and flatulent humours. But how can the perverted 
sense-organ produce apprehension of the distinctive character of 

^ Kanadarahasya, p. 120. 
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a horse which is not present to the visual organ ? Can it produce 
apprehension of absent objects ? If so, then it can produce appre¬ 
hension of any absent object whatsoever at any time, and thus Aere 
will be nothing to determine the appearance of particular objects 
in consciousness in illusory perceptions. Sridhara points out that t e 
perverted -organ brings about apprehension of an absent object 
Llv in co-operation with the mind-soul-contact which depends upon 
the subconscious impression of an absent object. Though the visual 
organ-is in contact with a cow, it cannot apprehend the object as 
a cow because it is perverted by disorders of the bodily humours. 
But still it apprehends the individual as endowed with those features 
which are common to cows and horses. The perception of similarity 
revives the subconscious impression of a horse ; and this subconscious 
impression being revived brings about the recollection of a horse 5 
and this recollection of a horse, owing to some perversion of the mind, 
produces the perceptual experience of a horse, in contact with e 
visual organ because of the similarity between a cow and a horse. 
Thus any absent object cannot appear in consciousness at any time in 
the presence of any object in contact with a perverted sense-organ. 
Similarity between a present object and an absent object, arid the 
subconscious impression of the latter revived by ^e perception of 
similarity determine the appearance of a particular absent o jec 
in an illusory perception. Hence, the perverted sense-or^s in 
co-operation with subconscious impressions produce certain illusory 

perceptions.^ 

§ Psychological Analysis of an Illusion 

A centrally excited illusion or hallucination is solely due to 
revival of subconscious impressions. A peripherally exated illusiori 
which contains only presentative elements is due to pathological 
disorders of the peripheral organs. So these two kinds of illusions 
are simple psychoses. But a peripherally excited illusion whi^ 
contains both presentative and representative elements is complex 
in character. It is due to the peripheral organs and 
impressions. This kind of illusion has been analysed by different 
schools of Indian thinkers in slightly different ways. Let us ccmsider 

the illusory perception of silver in a nacre. Is it a singe , 

Or is it a combination of two psychoses ? If it is a single psychos % 
what is its nature ? PrabhJfcara holds that an illusion is a 

iTiadp uD of a oresentative element or perception (tfiw 
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and a representative element or recollection {smarana\ and as long 
as the illusion lasts we do not discriminate these two factors from 
each other. The Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Vedantist hold that an 
illusion is a single psychosis of a presentative or perceptual character. 

(i) Prabhakara's Analysis 

Prabhakara holds that in an illusion there are two elements, 
an element of perception or presentation and an element of recollection 
or representation. When we perceive a nacre as silver, we perceive 
only the common qualities of nacre and silver, viz. brightness and 
the like, and the common qualities which are perceived in the nacre 
revive the idea of silver in memory by association. Thus in the 
illusion of silver in a nacre there is the perception of brightness and 
the like, and the recollection of silver. But so long as the illusion 
lasts we do not distinguish the presentative element from the repre¬ 
sentative element. Thus an illusion is made up of a presentative 
element and a representative element, in which there is no discrimina¬ 
tion of the two factors from each other. This non-discrimination 
{vivekakhyaii) of the presentative element from the representative 
element is the cause of exertion for the appropriation or avoidance 
of the object of illusion. A sublating cognition {hadhaka-jmna) does 
not contradict an illusion, but simply recognizes the distinction 
between the presentative element and the representative element. 
But why are not the two elements discriminated from each other 
before the so-called sublative cognition ? Prabhakara holds that we 
cannot discriminate the representative element from the presentative 
element, because the former does not appear in consciousness as 

representation or memory owing to smrtipramosa or obscuration 
of memory. 1 


(ii) The Nyaya-Vaisesika Analysis 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, an illusion is a single psychosis 
of a presentative or perceptual character. In the illusion of silver 
in a nacre at first we perceive those qualities of the nacre which 
are cominon to both silver and nacre, e.g. brightness, etc., but we do 
not perceive the peculiar qualities of the nacre owing to the perversion 
of the visual organ; then the perception of these common qualities 
reminds us of the peculiar qualities of silver by association. So 
far the Nyaya-Vai^ika agrees with Prabhakara. But according 

^ PP., p. 43; also NM,, pp. 179-180. 
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to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the recollection of silver, otving to some 
perversion of the mind, produces the perception of silver, in contact 
with the visual organ ; the illusion of silver is perceptual in character ; 
it is experienced as a direct perception, and not as a recollection. 
If we regard an illusion as a mere reproduction of past experience, 

then we miss its distinctive psychological character.^ 

According to the Neo-Naiyayika, the visual perception of silver 
in a nacre depends upon the extraordinary intercourse through the 
idea of silver revived in memory by association as we have already 
seen. 2 Here there is no contact of the visual organ with actual 
silver ; there is no ordinary intercourse {laukika sannikarsa) between 
the sense-organ and its object. But there is an extraordinary inter¬ 
course [alaukika sannikarsa)-) by means of which the idea of silver 
reproduced in memory by association produces the visual perception 
of silver. This is called the extraordinary intercourse whose 
character is knowledge (^jndna-laksana-sannikarsa). 


(iii) The Samkara-Vedantist's Analysis 

According to the Vedantist, an illusion is a presentatiye process. 
The Sarhkara-Vedantist explains the illusion of silver in a nacre 
in the following manner. At first the visual organ perverted by 
certain pathological disorders comes in contact with the nacre which 
is present to the sense-organ, and brings about a mental mode in the 
form of “ this ” or “ brightness Then the object-consciousness 
determined by “ this ” is reflected in the mental mode, so that the 
mental mode streaming out of the sense-orifice, the object- 
consciousness (visaya-caitanya) determined by “ this ’, the mental • 
consciousness (or consciousness determined by the mental mode) 
in the form of “ this ” (vrtti-caitanya), ^d the logical subject¬ 
consciousness {pramatr-caitanya) are identified with one another. 
Then there is produced avidya or nescience in the form of nacre j 
this avidya exists in the object-consciousness which has been identified 
with the subject-consciousness. This avidya in co-operation with 
the subconscious impression of silver revived by the perception of 
the common features, e.g. brightness and the like, and with the help 
of the peripheral disorders, is transformed into illusory silver 
(pratibhasika rajata)^ on the one hand, and the illusory perception 
of silver {rajata-jHanabhasa)^ on the other.^ Stripped of dl epistemifej 
logical and metaphysical implications, the Saihkarite’s analysit 

1 NM., pp. i8o-i, and NK., p. 178. 
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illusion is exactly the same as that of the Nyaya-Vaisesika from the 
psychological point of view. According to both, an illusion is a simple 
psychosis of a presentative character. According to both, an illusion 
is produced by a sense-organ vitiated by a certain derangement in 
co-operation with a subconscious impression revived by the perception 
of similarity. They do not differ in their psychological analysis of an 
illusion, though they differ in their epistemological and metaphysical 
doctrines of illusion, which we shall consider later on. 


§ 5 - Illusion {viparyaya) and Doubtful Perception {samaya) 


Udayana says that both an illusion (viparyaya) and a doubtful 
perception (samaya) are not produced by the corresponding objects 
(anarthaja) ; but the former is definite (niscayatmaka)^ while the 
latter is indefinite (aniscayatmaka). An illusion is a false perception 
of a definite character in the waking condition.^ 


Jayanta Bhatta points out that an illusion differs from a doubtful 
perception both in its nature and in its origin. Firstly, in an illusion 
one object is definitely perceived as another object, e.g. a post as a 
man, or a man as a post; while in a doubtful perception the mind 
wavers between two alternatives, sometimes touching the one, 
and sometimes touching the other. Thus an illusion is a definite, 
false perception, while a doubtful perception is an indefinite, or un¬ 
certain, false perception. Secondly, an illusion springs from the 
recollection of the peculiar qualities of one object (e.g. silver, or 
water) which is suggested by the perception of the common quality 
in another object (e.g. nacre, or the rays of the sun); while a doubtful 
perception springs from the recollection of the peculiar qualities of 
two objects (e.g. a post and a man) which are suggested by the percep¬ 
tion of their common quality (e.g. tallness).^ 


§ 6. Different Theories of Illusions 

Different schools of Indian philosophers have advanced different 
theories of illusions. These theories are not only based on the purely 
psychological analysis of illusions, but also on their epistemological 
si^ificance and ontological basis. Prabhacandra refers to seven 
ifferent theories of illusions in Prameyakamalamartanda^ viz. 
Aldiyati (non-apprehension), Asatkhyati (apprehension of a non¬ 
existent object), Prasiddharthakhyati (apprehension of a real object 
established by knowledge), Atmakhyati (apprehension of a subjective 

* Kir,, p. 263. a NM., p. 181. 
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cognition projected into the external world), Anirvacaniyarthakhyati 
(apprehension of an undefinable object), Anyathakhyati or Viparita- 
khyati (apprehension of an object as otherwise, i.e. as a different 
object), and Smrtipramosa (obscuration of memory) or Vivekattyati 
(non-apprehension of discrimination or non-discrimination). It is not 
known who is the advocate of the first doctrine. The second doctrine 
is held by the Madhyamika. It is not known who is the advocate 
of the third doctrine. The fourth doctrine is held by the Yogacara ; 
the fifth, by the Samkara School of Vedantists ; the sixth, by the 
Patanjala, the Naiyayika, the Vaisesika, the Bhatta Mimamsaka, 
and the Jaink ; and the seventh, by the Prabhakara Mimamsaka. 

In J^ydycitatpciTycidipikd Jayasimhasuri mentions eight different 
theories of illusions, adding to the above list Alaukikakhyati (appre¬ 
hension of an extraordinary object, different from the ordinary objects 
of experience). Jayanta Bhatta also discusses the theory of Alaukika¬ 
khyati in Nydyamanjart and says that this doctrine is held by a certain 
Mimamsaka. The Samkhya advocates the doctrine of Sadasatkhyati. 
Ramanuja advocates the doctrine of Satkhyati (apprehension of 
a real object). We shall consider these theories one by one. 


I. 


The Doctrine of Akhyati 


(^7) Exposition of Akhyati 

According to this doctrine, an illusion has no objective sub- 
stratum ; it is objectless {mrSlambana) ; it does not apprehend 
object at all j it is a pure hallucination. Let us consider the illusion 
of a mirage, or the illusory perception of water in the rays of the sun. 
What is the object of this illusion f Is it water, absence of water, 
or the ra>'s of the sun, or something else ? Water caimot be the 
object of the illusory cognition, for, in that case, the cognition would 
be valid and not illusory. The absence of water cannot be the object 
of the illusion, because it is the cognition of water that mdu^ 
the person under illusion to exert himself to get water. The rays of the 
sun, too, cannot be the object of the illusion, for, m that (^e, the 
cognition would not be illusory but valid, representing the re^ nature 
of the external stimulus. It cannot be argued that the ra^ of the sw 
are perceived as water, inasmuch as one thing cannot l» peimvea 
as something different} a cloth is never perceived as a jar, H«ce 

an illusion is objectless or without any objective 
banam viparyaya-jaatum). This account of the doctme of Akhj^ 
is given by PrabhScandra, a Jaina philosopher, m Fram^ktmm^ 

mirtan^a.^ 
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{h) Criticism of Akhyilti 

Prabhacandra offers the following criticism of the doctrine of 
Akhyati :— 

If illusions have no objective suhtrates {illtimhanu)^ if they arc 
not excited by external stimuli, by what peculiar mark are we to 
distinguish one illusion from another ? For instance, how can we 
distinguish the illusory cognition of water (in the ravs of the sun) 
from the illusory cognition of silver (in a nacre) ? 

If, again, illusions are not produced by external objects, what is 

the difference between an illusion and a state of dreamless sleep ? 

It may be urged that there is no difference between the two, except 

that in an illusion there is consciousness, while in dreamless sleep 

there is no consciousness at all ; they agree in having no external 

stimulus. But Prabhacandra contends that at least the object that 

appears in consciousness in an illusion must be regarded as the object 

of that illusion. Thus an illusion can never be held to be a non- 
apprehension of an object.* 


2. The Doctrine of Asatkhyati 
{a) Exposition of AsatkhySti 

The Midhymika holds that in the illusory cognition of silver, 
there is a cognition of silver as real, though really there is no silver 
at all. Hence he concludes that in an illusion something non- 
existent is cognized as existent. This is the doctrine of Asatkhyati. 




(b) Crthasm of Asatkhyati 

Bhatta offers the following criticism of the doctrine of 
Asatkhyati on behalf of Prabhikara 

What is the meaning of Asatkhyati, or apprehension of a non- 
OTstent objea ? W^t is the object of an illusion according to this 
oc^e ? Is It an absolutely non-existent object like a sky-flower ? 
Ur is It an object existing in some other time and place ? If the latter, 

Aen Asatttyao is nothing but Viparltakhyati, according to which 

^ oosti^ m some other time and place appears in the illusory 

oj^tion of sUver, but not existing in that time and place. If the 

then there would be a cognition of a sky-flower also j but 

“ *beolu^y non-esdstent object never appears in 
.^SQaciDttsna^ it cannot be the obiect of an ^ 
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It may be argued that non-existent things appear in consciousness 
throuRh .h= intensity of residua or subconscous, 

i real obiect ; it is nothing but a vestige left by the previous perception 
Xn Ob ect 1 why should such a residuum be the cause of the cogni ion 

of anlolu’tely Ln-existen, object i If we admit 

obiect why should such a residuum produce the cognition of silver 
and not tha^t of a sky-flower ? What regulates the operation of such 

a residuum ? An absolutely non-existent object 
in consciousness, nor can it induce a person to exert himself to get 
hold of it 1 Thus the doctrine of Asatkhyati is untenable 

PmbMcandra points out that according to the Madh^m 
there is neither an external or objective reality, nor an imern 
or subjective cognition ; so there is neither any variety in externa 
objects nor any variety in cognitions. Hence there cannot be a -^ne y 
of illusions-^ Thus tL doctrine of Asatkhyati cannot be maintained. 

2 Xhe Doctrine of Atmakhyati 
{a) Exposition of jtrnakhyati 

Vidyaranya Muni, a Saihkarite, gives the following 
of the LtriL of Atmakhyati held by the YogSeara in V..ara,a- 

'’'■"Xr^rm the Buddhists, mind {cit,a) and mental states 

< ■„ \ are nroduced by four different causes ; (l) co-opetating 

ca“use (.'^/.uteW-p-vrrynyn), (a) domin^t cau« 

Ir external cause (u/mirWW). Now. m 

f In ‘ifsion°d p£ 

“ iX thJpatricular nature of the v-al pe-P-n - ^ 
of silver. In the third place, it “^dtSy ^ding 

:;:itit:Trrrrr4nid» 

S a cJgnition of m. entirely different kind, e.g. that of a 
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In the fourth place, it cannot be produced by an externa! cause 
{alamhana-pratyaya\ for, according to the Buddhist idealist (Yogacara), 
^ere is no external reality at all. How, then, can the Buddhist 
idealist account for the illusory cognition of silver ? The Yogacara 
holds that it is produced by a vasana or residuum of silver which, 
at some time or other, arose in the beginningless series of nescience 
(avidya)y which, again, had been produced by a yet earlier idea of 
silver, and so on. Thus the idea of silver is the result of a beginningless 
series of residua ; and owing to error this subjective idea appears 
to consciousness as something external. An illusion, therefore, is 
not produced by an external object in contact with a sense-organ ; 
but It is simply an eccentric projection of a subjective idea into the 
external world ; it is a purely subjective hallucination.! 

Prabhac^ndra gives the following gist of the doctrine of 

Atrnakhyati in Prameyakamalamartanda. In the illusory perception 

of silver, the object of consciousness, e.g. silver, is a subjective form 

of consciousness itself j it appears as an extra-mental object owing 

to the potency of erroneous cognitions arising out of beginningless 

nescience. The beginningless series of various residua or subconscious 

impressions are gradually awakened in persons; on account of this, 

various cognitions (e.g. pots, cloths, etc.) arise, which cognize their 

own orms. There are no external objects corresponding to these 
cognitions. This is the doctrine of Atrnakhyati.® 


{h) Criticism of Atrnakhyati 

Jayanta Bhatta offers the following criticism of the doctrine of 
Atrnakhyati, on behalf of Prabhakara 

,|„ ^‘“'‘''"8 “ mere idea appears as the cognizer, 

a^n from ideas, nor an object aprt from ideas , there is simply a 

'a " “S"'"™- Tke*. if i" m. iUusion a mere idea is 
^ifestri m conmousness, and not an external object, then we would 
have such a common as “ I am silver ”, mid not'as “ ,U, is silver ” 

» ^Aw ™P'“Jii»'"»«>yati, inasmuch as, according 

, mplies Asatkhyati too, since the cognition of externality has no real 

4 ete being no extm-mental mjity 



PKM., 


p. 13. 


® NM., p. 178. 
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Prabhacandra gives the following criticism of the doctrine of 
Atmakhyati :— 

If all cognitions apprehend only their own forms, and not those 
of external objects, as the Yogacara holds, there would be no distinc¬ 
tion between an illusory cognition and a valid cognition, and con¬ 
sequently, there would be neither any sublating cognition nor any 
sublated cognition. If, again, the forms of illusory cognitions such 
as silver and the like are not those of external objects, but mere forms 
of consciousness, then they would be apprehended as such, like the 
forms of pleasure and pain, and not as something external. And also 
a person under illusion would exert himself to get the object of 
illusion, as if it were a subjective momentary cognition, and not an 
extra-mental reality. If it is urged that an internal momentary 
cognition is mistaken for an external permanent object owing to 
the potency of nescience {avidya)^ then the doctrine of Atmakhyati 
leads to Viparltakhyati, since the internal form of a momentary 
cognition appears as an external permanent object. Thus the doctrine 
of Atmakhyati is untenable.^ 

The Samkara-Vedantist (Vidyaranya) offers the following 
criticism of the doctrine of Atmakhyati. In the illusion of silver, 
is the illusory silver devoid of origination, on account of its extra¬ 
ordinary nature ? Or does it originate like an ordinary silver ? On 
the first alternative, it would not be of the nature of an emergent 
cognition as it really is ; it comes into being, and so it cannot be 
without an origin. On the second alternative, it must be produced 
either by a cognition or by an object. It cannot be produced by an 
object, as the Yogacara does not admit the existence of an extra- 
mental object. If it is produced by a cognition, is it produced by 
a pure cognition or a cognition which is due to a vitiated cause ? 
It cannot be produced by a pure [visuddha) cognition, as pure cognition 
constitutes liberation. If it is produced by a cognition which is due 
to a vitiated cause, is it the same originating cognition which appre¬ 
hends the silver ? Or is it some other cognition ? The first alter¬ 
native is not possible, because the originating cognition and Ae 
originated cognition both being momentary, and hence occupying 
different points of time, there would be no presentation of silver at 
all. The second alternative also is impossible. If it is another 
cognition that apprehends die silver, it cannot be a cognition produced 
by a non-vitiated cause, as in that case there would be no reason why 
such a cognition should specially apprehend silver. If, on the other 

1 PKM., p. 13. 
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hand, the cognition appreliending the illusory silver is produced by 
a vitiated cause, then that cause is either silver or it is not silver. 
It^nnot be silver, for, in that case, silver would have causal efficiency 
and consequently it would have a real existence, which is not admitted 
by the Yogacara. If silver is not the cause, then it cannot be mani¬ 
fested in the illusory cognition. Thus on the doctrine of Atmakhyati 
the illusory cognition of silver would never come into being.i 

4. The Doctrine of Alaukikakhyati 
{a) Exposition of AlauhikakhySti 

following exposition of the doctrine of 

Minriamsaka. According to this doctrine, in the illusory cognition 
of silver it is not a nacre that is the object of the illusory cognition 

. t \% alauhka or extraordinary silver. Just as the valid 
cognition of silver has for its object ordinary or laukika silver, so the 

t ''‘’1 “ .Wife 

tilv!!') X * difference between Wife silver and .Wife 
■ hatever is manifested to consciousness as silver must be 
regarded as silver; but some silver known as an object 

serves our practical purposes {vyavahara-pravartaka) while 

[h) Criticism of AlaukikakhySti 

A JrCh-of of 

cor "^dtr: s^r; f ‘t 

of the *er whid Sd a " extraordinariness 

Hence there n neitheX^X-nlfto^”^^^^^^^ 

* NM.,’ ITviy. ^ vol. i, p. 273. 
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nor is it alaukika or extraordiimry. So it is not right to hold that 
whatever is manifested to consciousness as silver must be silver ; 
silver is manifested to consciousness in the illusory cognition of silver, 
though really there is no silver at all at that time and place. Real 
silver can be known only through the cognition of silver which is 

not contradicted by any other cognition? 

Moreover, what differentiates an ordinary or lauktka object 

from an extraordinary or alaukika object ? On what does the 
distinction depend ? Does it depend upon the distinction of our 
cognitions {pratihhasa-nibandhana) ? Or does it depend upon the 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment of our practical purposes {yyavahdra- 
sadasadbhava-nihandhana) ? The first alternative is not tenable; 
for sometimes we are conscious of the existence of silver, and some- 
times of the non-existence of silver ; but we are never conscious o 
the laukikatva (ordinariness) and alaukikatva (extraordinariness) 
of silver. The second alternative also cannot be maintained, for what 
is the meaning of practical use {vyavahara) ? Does it mean 
the capacity of being an object of thought and speech {jnanabhtdhana- 
svabhdva) ? Or does it mean the capacity of producing an effect 
or action [arthakriya-nirvartana) ? The first view is untenable, 
because there is no consciousness of laukikatva (ordinariness) or 
alaukikatva (extraordinariness) of an object. The second view also 
is not tenable, for, in that case, the woman embraced in a dream would 
be laukika, and a jar which is destroyed as soon as it is produced, and 
as such cannot serve any practical purpose, would be alauktka. Further, 
he who does not make an effort to pick up silver at ^e sight of a 
nacre does so, not because he recognizes the alaukikatva (extra¬ 
ordinariness) of the existing silver, but because he understands that 
there is no silver in reality. If there is alauktka silver ss the object 
of the illusion of silver, why should a person under illusion make an 
effort to pick it up ? If it is urged that he perceived the 
silver as laukika, then at last the advocate of the doctrine of Alaukiica- 
khyati comes to adopt the view of Anyathakhyati, according to which, 
one object appears as a different one in an illusion.^ 

5. The Doctrine of AnirvacanIyakhyati 
(a) Exposition of Anirvacantyakhyati 

The Samkara-Vedantist holds that the object of an illusion fe 
neither real, nor unreal, nor both, but undeffnable {aniruacmlya). 

t NM., pp. 187-8. 
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This is called the doctrine of Anirvacaniyakhyati, According to 

this doctrine, whatever is manifested in a cognition is the object of 

that cognition. In the illusory perception of silver, it is silver that 

appears in consciousness ; so silver must be the object of this illusion. 

If something else is regarded as the object of this illusion, as the 

doctrine of Anyathakhyati holds, why should we call this illusion 

an illusion of silver and not of something else ? So it is silver that 

IS the object of the illusion of silver. But this silver is neither real 

(sat), nor unreal (asat), nor both real and unreal (sadasat), but it is 

undefinable (anirvacaniya). It cannot be real, for, in that case, 

the cognition of silver would be valid, and not illusory, and as such 

would not be contradicted by any sublating cognition. Nor can 

It be unreal, for, in that case, it would not produce the cognition of 

silver, and, consequently, it would not lead the person under illusion 

to exert himself to get hold of silver. Nor can it be both real and 

unreal, as this supposition would involve both the above difficulties 

and further, two contradictory qualities like reality and unreality 

cannot inhere in one and the same object. Hence the silver which 

IS ffie object of the illusory cognition of silver must be regarded as 
undennable {anirvacaniya)?- 

The Samkarite, therefore, holds that undefinable silver is produced 

at that tii^ and place and continues as long as the illusion of silver 

persists. This kind of existence is called by him pratibhasika-satta, 

or apparent existence, which is different from vyavaharika-sattL 
or empirical existence. ’ 

But what is the use of admitting an undefinable reality to account 
bv' Te d “'r ■ f A explained 

foe filusion of silver is the misapprehension of a nacre as silver which 
exists in some other time and place. The Samkarite urges that silver 
existing m some other time and place cannot be an object of perception 
mce It IS not present to the sense-organ and there can be 

t on without a present object. The Neo-Naiyayika argues that the 
SI ver ocisting in some other time and place is brought fo conslus! 
ness by association, and produces the perception of silver by means 

The Warite urges that in thatc^e 
se-organ might be brought to consciousness by association, atd 

^ The Jama account of the Samkarite doctrine. PKM., pp. 13-14. 
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produce the perception of fire by means of an extraordinary inter¬ 
course whose character is knowledge [jnana-laksana-sannikarsa) 
and thus there would be no inference at all. 

Besides, what is the meaning of Anyathakhyati ? If it means 
a cognition of one thing as otherwise, to what does the otherwiseness 
actually belong ? Does it belong to the cognitive activity (the act 
of cognizing), or to the result of cognitive activity, i.e. the resulting 
cognition, or to the object of cognition ? Xhe first alternative 
is impossible. If the act of cognizing the shell is in the form of silver, 
then the shell cannot be called the objective substrate of the illusory 
cognition of silver ; because an object can impart its own form to 
that cognition by which it is apprehended, and hence the shell cannot 
impart its own form to a cognition which apprehends silver. The 
second alternative also is not tenable. Xhe otherwiseness {anyathatvd) 
cannot belong to the result of cognitive activity or the cognition itself, 
for the cognition does not essentially differ, whether it is true or 
illusory ; the cognition does not appear as something different or 
otherwise. Nor can the third alternative be maintained. In what 
sense, can the otherwiseness belong to the object, viz. the shell ? 
Does it mean that the shell identifies itself with silver .? Or does it 
mean that the shell transforms itself into the form of silver ? In 
the first alternative, is the shell absolutely different from silver ? 
Or are they different and non-different at the same time ? Xhe first 
view is untenable, since things absolutely different from each other 
can never identify themselves with each other. Xhe second view 
also is untenable, for, in that case, such judgments as “ the cow is 
short-horned ” would be illusory. In the second alternative, if 
the shell actually transforms itself into the form of silver, then the 
cognition of silver cannot be sublated as it is the cognition of a real 
change. If it is urged that the shell actually transforms itself into 
silver for the time being, i.e. so long as the illusion lasts, then silver 
would be perceived in the shell also by those who do not suffer from 
any defect of the sense-organs and the like. Thus the doctrine of 
Anyathakhyati cannot be stated in an intelligible form. It does not 
offer a better explanation of an illusion than the doctrine of 
Anirvacaniyakhyati, according to which an undefinable object is 

produced at the time of an illusory cognition.^ 

But it may be urged that the object of the illusory cognition 
of silver cannot be illusory or undefinable silver, inasmuch as the 
cause of silver (e.g. its different parts) is absent at the time. The 
Samkarite urges that it is produced by avidyS in co-operation with 

1 VPS., pp. 3 3-+- 
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the subconscious impression of silver perceived in the past, and revived 

by the perception of its similarity with a nacre which is in contact 

with the visual organ impaired by a certain derangement. Hence 

it cannot be said that illusory silver (j>rdtihhasika rajata) cannot be 

produced at the time, which is the object of the illusory cognition 
of silver.^ 


Thus the ^arhkarite argues that an illusion is a presentative 
cognition, and as such it must be produced by a present object; 
and the object of a cognition must be that which appears in conscious¬ 
ness ; it cannot be some other object which does not appear in 
consciousness. In the illusory cognition of silver, it is silver that 
IS the object of the cognition as it appears in consciousness ; and that 
SI ver must be present at that time and place, when and where the 
illusion IS produced ; otherwise the illusion would not be a presentative 
cognition. Thus the illusion of silver has silver for its object which 
IS produced then and there and continues as long as the illusion lasts 
But Ais silver cannot be real, as in that case the cognition of silver 
would not be illusory. It cannot be unreal, as in that case there would 
be no cognition of silver and consequently no activity for the appropria¬ 
tion of silver. Nor can it be real and unreal both, as it involves self- 
contradiction. Hence it must be undefinable. 


{b) Criticism of Anirvacaniyakhyati 
Ramanuja contends that even the doctrine of Anirvacaniyakhyati 

cannot avoid Anyathakhyati, which it seeks to refute. tL very 

^ump,.„n of an „„<lefi„able existence .0 account for an illusj 
implies that one thing appears as another, since an undefinable object 
appears to consaousness as real If an undefinable object were appre¬ 
common would not be illusory, and hence it would not be contm! 

object of an illusion does not appear as undefinable so long as the 
illusion lasts, but subsequently it is known to be undefinable by 
rational ^flection, then also the doctrine of Anirvacaniyakhyati 

iesfas retr 1 

real. Moreover, the doctrine of Anyathakhyati can adequately 
explain all the facts connected with an illusion, viz.Lusory coLitio/ 

sr T ^ubse^LLxrg 

gnition. What, then, is the use of supposing an undefinable obiect 

which IS absolutely unperceived and groundless? ^ 

^ VP., pp. 136-7. 
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Even if we admit that an undefinable object is produced at the 
time of the corresponding illusion, what is its cause ? In the illusory 
cognition of silver what is the cause of the undefinable silver which 
is the object of the illusion ? The cognition of silver cannot originate 
the undefinable silver, for there cannot be the cognition of silver 
before origination of the silver. It is absurd to argue that at first a 
cognition arises without any object, and then this objectless cognition 
produces the undefinable silver and makes it an object of apprehension. 
Nor can it be argued that a certain defect in the sense-organs is the 
cause of the illusory silver ; for a defect abiding in the knowing 
person cannot produce an effect in an outward object. Nor can the 
sense-organs, apart from defects, give rise to the illusory silver, for 
the sense-organs are the causes of cognitions only, and not of the 
objects of cognitions. Nor can the sense-organs deranged by a certain 
defect originate the illusory silver ; for they also can produce peculiar 
modifications only in the cognitions produced by them, but not in 
the objects of those cognitions. Nor can a beginningless nescience 
{avidya) be the cause of the illusory silver, for the doctrine of nescience 
does not stand to reason. Ramanuja has brought seven charges 
against the Sarhkarite doctrine of nescience {avidya).'^ 

6 . The Doctrine of Satkhyati 
{a) Exposition of Satkhyati 

The Ramanujist holds that an illusory perception has a real 
object {sat) for its objective substrate. In the illusory perception 
of silver in a nacre the silver that is manifested to consciousness is 
a real object, for an unreal object can never be apprehended. Other¬ 
wise, why is it that only silver is apprehended in a nacre, and not 
a jar, or a cloth, or some other thing ? It cannot be argued that silver 
is apprehended owing to its similarity with the nacre, inasmuch as 
the similarity of the nacre with silver would revive the subconscious 
impression of silver, and thus produce the recollection of silver, 
but would never produce the perception of silver. It is real silver 
that is the object of the illusory perception of silver. But how is it 
real ? All objects of the world are produced by triplication or 
quintuplication {panclkarana) of the five elements of earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether, so that everything exists everywhere in the form 
of its elements. Hence silver in which the element of fire predominates 
exists in part in the nacre in which the element of earth predominates. 

1 R.B., i, I, I. 
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Moreover, there is a law that an object is similar to that object 
which contains the parts of the latter. According to this law, a nacre 
which is similar to silver must contain the parts of silver. Thus in 
the illusory perception of silver in a nacre, silver must exist in part 
in the nacre. But, then, why is the perception of silver in a nacre 
called illusory It is called illusory, not because silver does not 
exist even in part in the nacre, but because in the nacre the parts of 
silver are much less than those of the nacre, and they do not serve 
our practical purposes. Thus every illusory perception has a real 
object for its objective substrate. This is the doctrine of Satkhyati.^ 

(i) Criticism of Satkhyati 

A ^arhkarite offers the following criticism of the doctrine of 
Satkhyati in Advaitamoda :— 

According to the Ramanujist, all cognitions are real ; even an 

illusory cognition has a real object for its objective substrate. Thus 

the illusory perception of silver has real silver for its object. The 

Sarhkarite also holds that the illusory perception of silver has real 

silver for its object. But, according to the Sarhkarite, the silver 

which is the object of the illusory cognition of silver has only apparent 

or illusory existence {prStihhasika-satta)., while according to the 

Ramanujist, it has real or ontological existence (paramarthika- 
satta). 

But if the object of an illusion has real existence, how can we 
perceive water in a desert ? It is true that a part of water does exist 
m earth on account of triplication or quintuplication of the subtle 
elements. But the distinctive character of water does not exist in 
a particular earthy substance produced by triplication or quintuplica¬ 
tion of the elements. Even if the distinctive character of water 
exists in the part of water which constitutes a part of that substance. 
It IS not capable of being perceived. Triplication or quintuplication 
IS such a combinauon of the elements that they cannot be separated. 
Before trip ication or quintuplication the elements are subUe and 
imperceptible ; after triplication or quintuplication also the part of 
water alone cannot be perceived in the earthy substance. Moreover, 
It does not stand to reason that the elements of water in the earthy 
substance, though subtle, are perceived from a distance, but they 
cannot be perceived by those who are near it. The RarnSnuJist 
says that fire and earth are not perceived owing to a certain defect 

^ Nj^yaparHuddhi, p. 37 j Yatindramatadipika, pp. 4-5 
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of the peripheral organ, and water is perceived owing to demerit 
{a dr $ fa). But this is no argument* 

For the same reason it is wrong to hold that we have an illusory 
perception of silver in a nacre because silver really exists in the nacre 
in the form of the elements of fire, which enter into three-fold or 
five-fold combination to constitute the nacre. Moreover, why are 
the elements of fire in the nacre perceived as silver alone ? They 
might as well be perceived as lightning, the sun, and other fiery 
objects, because the elements of fire are common to all these objects 
before combination. It cannot be said that certain particles of the 
fire [tews) which, by triplication or quintuplication, are transformed 
into silver, are combined and are perceived in the nacre, for there is 
no proof of their existence. It cannot be said that the cognition of 
silver is the proof of their existence, for it would involve a vicious 
circle. The existence of silver in the nacre would depend upon the 
cognition of silver being an apprehension of a real object ; and the 
cognition of silver being an apprehension of a real object would depend 
upon the existence of a part of silver in the nacre. It cannot be said 
that the existence of a part of silver in the nacre is proved by the 
perception of similarity of the nacre with silver. The nacre is similar 
to silver because it is endowed with those qualities which are common 
to itself and silver, viz. brightness and the like, and not because it 
contains a part of silver ; there is no law of nature that an object 
must contain a part of another object with which it has similarity. 
If the clothes and ornaments of Caitra are similar to those of 
Devadatta, Devadatta may mistake the clothes and ornaments of 
Caitra for his own. But the parts of the clothes and ornaments 
of Devadatta do not interpenetrate into the clothes and ornaments 
of Caitra. Hence the doctrine of Satkhyati is groundless. 


7. The Doctrine of Sadasatkhyati 

This doctrine is held by the Sariikhya. Kapila criticizes all the 
rival doctrines of illusion and establishes his own doctrine.^ And 
Aniruddha explains his arguments. The Madhyamikaholds thatsomc- 
thing non-existent, e.g. the identity of a nacre with a piece of silver, 
appears in consciousness in the illusory perception “ this is silver 
This is wrong, for a non-existent object can neither lead to action 
nor produce a cognition, e.g. the horns of a man.^ Prabhakara holds 
that in the illusory perception “ this is silver ” there are two 
cognitions: (i) the perception of “this” present to the visual 

^ Sadasatkhyarirbadhabadhat, SS., v, 56. ® SSV., v, 52* . 1 
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organ, and (2) the recollection of “ silver ” ; and non-discrimination 
of these two cognitions from each other leads to action. This also 
is wrong, for apprehension of non-difference or identity is found 
to lead to action, and the illusory perception “ this is silver ” is 
contradicted by the sublating cognition “ this is not silver ”, while 
a valid cognition can never be contradicted.i The ^amlcarite holds 
Aat the objective substrate of the illusory perception “ this is silver ” 
is neither real nor unreal nor both j if it were unreal, there would 
be no immediate or presentative cognition ; if it were real, there 
would be no sublating cognition ; and it cannot be both as it is self¬ 
contradictory ; hence the object of the illusion is neither real nor 
unreal nor both, but it is undefinable. This also is wrong, for the 
illusory perception, in the present case, is defined as “ this is silver ”.2 
The Naiyayilca holds that in the illusory perception “ this is silver ” 
It IS a nacre that appears in consciousness as a piece of silver. This 
also IS wrong, because it is against experience that one object 
should appear in consciousness as another object.2 

„ Hfnce the Samkhya concludes that in the illusory perception 
this IS silver the cognition of “ this ” is real (r./) and the cognLn 
o silver IS unreal (asa/). The cognition of “this ” has for its 
object an object present to the visual organ ; so it is real. The 
co^ition of silver ” has for its object “ silver ” which is not present 
o he visual organ ; and it is contradicted by a sublating cognition ; 
so It IS unreal. So an illusion apprehends both a real object (sa/) 

and an unreal object This is Aniruddha’s interpretation of 

Ae doctrine of Sadasa^hyati. Vijnanabhiksu ^ys that in the illusory 

Tnll ri r' “ " silver-merchant, and it 

IS unreal (asa/), since it is falsely ascribed to a nacre.s 


8 . The Doctrine of Prasiddhart 


HAKHYATI 


(a) Exposition of Prasiddharthakhyati 
, According to this doctrine, a non-existent thing is not the object 

d when the illusory cognition is contradicted by the cognition of 
raysTthe fun'""’ the 
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(h) Criticism of Prasiddharthakhyati 

This theory, too, is untenable. If all cognitions were true 
representations of their objects, there would be no difference between 
a valid cognition and an illusion, all cognitions would be equally 
valid. And a person having an illusory cognition of water and acting 
upon it would feel the wetness of the ground, etc., which are the 
effects of water though water itself may be absent, because the effect 
of water is not momentary like the flash of lightning. And if all 
cognitions are equally valid, no cognition can be contradicted by 
another cognition. But it is a fact of experience that some cognitions 
are contradicted by other cognitions. Hence the doctrine of 
Prasiddharthakhyati is untenable.^ 


9. The Doctrine of Vivekakhyati or Smritipramosa 

[a) Exposition of Vivekakhyati 

Prabhakara’s doctrine of Vivekakhyati (non-discrimination) 
is sometimes called Akhyati (non-apprehension). But in order to 
distinguish this doctrine from that of Akhyati described above we 
prefer to call it by the name of Vivekakhyati. According to Prabha- 
kara, whatever is manifested to consciousness must be the object 
of that consciousness ; and hence there can be no apprehension of 
an object as a different thing ; there can be no Anyathakhyati or 
misapprehension. 

What is the object of the illusion of silver, according to the 
doctrine of Anyathakhyati ? Is it silver existing in some otlier time 
and place ? Or is it a nacre which conceals its own form and assumes 
the form of silver ? Or is it the nacre itself in its own true form ? 

The first alternative implies Asatkhyati. If silver existing in 
some other time and place is the object of the illusion of silver, then 
silver which does not exist at present becomes the object of the illusory 
cognition, and thus something non-existent is apprehended as 
existent. Hence Anyathakhyati implies Asatkhyati. 

The second alternative is unintelligible. If a nacre, which conceals 
its own form and assumes the form of silver, is the objective substrate 
of the illusion of silver, then is there an apprehension of a nacre or 
an apprehension of silver ? If the former, then there is no illusion, 
as a nacre is perceived as a nacre. If the latter, then there is no proof 
of the existence of the nacre there, which is manifested as silver in 


1 PKM„ p. 13. 
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consciousness. It cannot be said that the nacre is known by the 
sublating cognition “ this is not silver ” ; because the object of the 
illusion of silver cannot be established by some other cognition. 
A sublating cognition merely establishes the non-existence of the 
object of the sublated illusion ; it does not ascertain the object 
of the illusory cognition. 

The third alternative also cannot be maintained. It cannot be 
held that a nacre is the object of the illusion of silver. For, in that 
case, everything present at the time of the cognition, e.g. the proximate 
piece of land, etc., would be regarded as the object of the illusory 
cognition.^ Hence Prabhakara concludes that whatever is manifested 
in a cognition must be regarded as the object of that cognition. In 
the illusory cognition of silver, it is silver that is manifested in 
consciousness ; so silver must be regarded as the object of the illusory 

cognition of silver. It is foolish to regard a nacre as the object of 
the illusion of silver. 

We have already found that according to Prabhakara, there are 
two elements in an illusory cognition. It is made up of a presentative 
element and a representative element which are not discriminated 
from each other as long as the illusion lasts. This lack of discrimina¬ 
tion between the two elements is the cause of exertion for the 
appropriation or avoidance of the object of illusion. A sublating 
cognition does not contradict an illusion, but simply recognizes the 
distinction between the presentative element and the representative 
element involved in an illusion. In the illusory cognition “ this is 
silver ”, “ this ” is not identical with “ silver ”, as the doctrine of 
Anyathakhyati holds, “ this ” is nothing but “ this ” which is per- 
ceived, and “ silver ” is nothing but « silver ” which is remembered ; 
this IS one thing (e.g. brightness, etc.), and “ silver ” is quite a 
ifferent thing. The distinction between these two is recognized 
when there is the so-called sublative cognition “ this is not silver ”, 
But why are not the two elements discriminated from each other 
before the so-called sublative cognition? Prabhakara holds that 
the representative element does not appear in consciousness as 
representation owing to smritipramosa or obscuration of memory. 

{h) Criticism of Vivekakhyati 

Jayanta Bhatta offers the following criticism of the doctrine of 
Vivekakhyati :— 

Prabhakara holds that an illusion is a complex psychosis made 

^ NM., pp. 176-7. 
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up of presentative and representative elements which cannot be 
discriminated from each other owing to obscuration of memory. 
But when the illusion is contradicted by a sublative cognition the 
presentative element is discriminated from the representative element. 
In the illusory perception of silver in a nacre in the form “ this is 
silver ”, there is a presentation of “ this ” and there is a representation 
or reproduction of silver in memory, which are not distinguished 
from each other. But the Naiyayika urges that in the illusion of 
silver there is an actual perception or presentation of silver ; in this 
process we do actually feel that we are perceiving silver. But 
Prabhakara tries to explain away this fact of experience. He cannot 
account for the fact that as long as the illusion of silver lasts, there 
is an actual presentation or perception of silver, and not a mere 
representation of silver. He cannot give a satisfactory account of 
the so-called non-discrimination of the presentative element from 
the representative element in an illusion. He cannot also explain the 
nature of the so-called smrUpramosa or obscuration of memory.^ 

Let us consider these in detail. 

In the first place, Prabhakara holds that when we have the 
illusion of silver in a nacre the sense-organ does not come in contact 
with real silver j so there is no presentation of silver, but only a 
representation of silver. In the illusion “ this is silver ” there are 
two elements, a presentation of “ this ” and a representation of 
“ silver ”, which are not discriminated from each other at the time. 
But the Naiyayika and the Vedantist contend that we are conscious 
of silver as something presented to consciousness “ here and now ” 
and not as something perceived in the past and remembered now.^ 
Nor can it be said that there is only a presentation of “ this ” and 
not of “ silver ”, for we have a direct and immediate knowledge of 
both “ this ” and “ silver ” at the same time ; so both of them are 
directly presented to consciousness or perceived at present. Gangek 
and his followers hold that in the illusion “ this is silver ” both the 
elements “this” and “silver” are perceived, the first through 
the ordinary intercourse between the visual organ and its object, 
and the second through the extraordinary intercourse whose character 

is knowledge {^jhSna-laksana-sannikarsa). 

In the second place, what does Prabhakara mean by non¬ 
discrimination ? So long as an illusion lasts there is no apprehension 
of non-discrimination of its presentative fector from its representative 
factor. It is apprehended, if at all, when it is sublated. But as a 
matter of fact, the subsequent sublative cognition testifies to the 

1 Indian Thought, vol. i, p. 177 * 
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immediate consciousness of “ this is silver ” at the time of the illusory 
perception, rather than non-discrimination of the presentative 
element from the representative element. Moreover, non^^discrimina- 
tion at the time of an illusion cannot induce exertion in the person 
under illusion to appropriate or avoid the illusory object. In the 
illusion ‘ this is silver ” what moves a person to action Is it the 
actual perception and the recollection together or either of the two ? 
If the former, then do the two psychoses operate together or in 
succession ? The first of these latter alternatives is inadmissible, 
since presentation and representation being distinct psychoses cannot 
occur at the same time. If the two cognitions are successive, the 
former can have no casual efficiency with regard to the person’s 
action, since the latter intervenes between the two. Nor can it be 
said that either psychosis by itself moves the person to action ; for 
the particular action follows neither from the perception of “ this ” 
nor from the recollection of “silver”, but from the direct and 
immediate apprehension of “this is silver”. Thus mere non¬ 
discrimination cannot account for exertion induced by an Illusion. 

In the third place, what is the meaning of smrtipramosa or 
obscuration of memory ? If it means the absence of memory, then 
there cannot be a reproduction of silver perceived in the past, and 
It cannot differ from swoon in which there is no memory. If it 
means the consciousness of memory not as memory, but as something 
opposed to It, viz., perception, then the doctrine of smrtipramosa 
would imply Anyathakhyati. If it means the apprehension of' a 
past object as present, then also it would imply Anyathakhyati. If 
It means the blending of perception with recollection in such a way 
that the two psychoses cannot be distinguished from each other 
ffien_ what is the meaning of blending .? Does it mean the appre¬ 
hension of the two different psychoses as non-different or identical ? 
Or does It mean ffie actual blending of the two different psychoses ? 
The first a ternative leads to Anyathakhyati. The second alternative 
^ mposjble, for two physical things can blend with each other as 
milk and water, but two psychoses cannot blend with each other 
Thus the doctrine of smrtipramosa is unintelligible. 
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single psychosis of a perceptual character. When we perceive silver 
in a nacre, we perceive in the nacre only the common qualities of 
nacre and silver, and not the peculiar qualities of the nacre ; the 
perception of similarity revives the idea of the peculiar qualities of 
silver in memory ; and the reproduction of silver in memory produces 
the perception of silver, and so we have an illusory perception ‘ this 

is silver . . t. j • 

Jayanta Bhatta refutes Prabhakara’s objections to the doctrine 

of Anyathakhyati in the following manner :— 

First, Prabhakara has urged ; What is the objective substrate 

of the illusion of silver ? Is it silver existing in some other time and 
place ? Or is it a nacre that conceals its own form and assumes the 
form of silver ? Or is it a nacre in itself ? He has urged that the 
first alternative implies Asatkhyati or apprehension of a non-existent 
object as existent. The Naiyayika replies that silver is not non¬ 
existent ; but it does exist in some other time and place. There is 
a difference between an absolutely non-existent thing (e.g. a sky- 
flower, etc.) and an object not existing “ here and now ”, but in some 
other time and place. The former is never an object of consciousness, 

while the latter is an object of consciousness. _ _ 

Secondly, Prabhakara has urged that the second alternative is 

absurd and unintelligible. The Naiyayika replies that the nacre is 

said to conceal its own form, since we do not perceive its peculiar 

features (e.g. triangularity, etc.), and it is said to assume the form of 

silver, since we remember the distinctive features of silver. ^ 

Thirdly, Prabhakara has urged that the third alternative also 

is unreasonable. One object can never be apprehended as a differmt 
one ; for, in that case, whatever is present to the sense-organ at the 
time of the illusory perception of silver would be regarded as the 
substrate of that illusion. The Naiyayika replies that he does not mean 
that whatever is present to the sense-organ is the object of consaous- 
ness, so that the piece of land before the eyes may be regarded as 
the object of consciousness. What he means is that the nacre is the 
cause of the illusion of silver ; it is not an object of the illusory 
perception of silver. So all the charges of Prabhakara against 

Anyathakhyati are groundless.^ 

§ 7. Different Theories of Illusions compared 

According to the doctrine of Akhyati, an illusion consists m 
non-apprehension of an object (akhyati). An illusion has no external 

^ NM., pp. 184 - 5 . 
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stimulus at all ; it is objectless {niralamhana). This doctrine is 
right in so far as the object that is manifested in consciousness in an 
illusory cognition does not exist at that time and place. For example, 
silver does not exist at that time and place when and where there is 
the illusory cognition of silver. But it is wrong for two reasons. 
In the first place, an illusory perception is not mere non-apprehension 
of an object; it is apprehension of something ; in the illusory percep¬ 
tion of silver there is apprehension of silver though the object does 
not exist at that time and place ; there is not mere non-apprehension 
of a nacre. In the second place, an illusory perception is not always 
objectless ; in most cases it has an external stimulus [alamhana). 
But sometimes an illusion is not produced by an external stimulus ■ 
It IS produced directly by the mind affected by a certain derange¬ 
ment. It is called a hallucination. But all illusions are not halluci¬ 
nations. 


The Madhyamika holds that an illusion consists in the appre¬ 
hension of a non-existent object {asatkhyaU). The Madhyamika 
agrees with the above view that an illusion has no external stimulus 
at all. But according to the former, an illusory cognition consists 
m non-apprehension of an object {akhyati), while according to the 

^tter. It consists in apprehension of a non-existent object {asatkhyati). 

The doctrine of Asatkhyati is right in so far as the object of an 
llusion does not exist then and there. But it is wrong in so far as 
object of an illusion is not absolutely non-existent, but exists in 
some other time and place. But this doctrine is in keeping with the 

The Yogacara holds ,ha, an illusion consists in apprehension 

illnsions of ^ 

Sigt ht= -ai^ 

the inner world of ideas wh^h^ Z'^e^eriraf’Zeir"'’’ 
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The Saiiikarite holds that an illusion consists in apprehension 
of an undefinable object {amrvacanlyakhyStt). According to hini, 
an illusion has an objective basis ; it has an external stimulus ; it 
has an illusory object corresponding to it. The Samkarite believes 
in three degrees of reality : (i) ontological reality (^aramarth- 

kasatta) ; (2) empirical reality {vyavaharikasatta) ; and (3) illusory 
reality (pratibhasikasattS). Brahman has ontological reality ; the 
world of external objects conditioned by space, time, and causality 
has empirical reality i and objects falsely ascribed to empincal objKts, 
like silver ascribed to a nacre, have illusory real.ty : thcK also have 
an extra-mental existence. The illusory perception of silver has for 
its object extra-mental illusory silver {fratMSuka rajata) which 

is neither real, nor unreal, nor both, but undefinable. 

The doctrine of Alaukikakhyati is substantially the same as that 
of Anirvacanlyakhyati. According to Alaukikakhyati, the illusory 
perception of silver has extraordinary silver {alauktka rajata) iox its 
object, which has no practical efficiency. These doctrines go beyond 
the province of psychology and seek to define the ontological nature 
of the object of an illusion. They recognize the distinctive character 
of an illusory cognition. According to them, it is presentative or 
perceptual in character. But a presentative cognition always requires 
a present object which is an illusory reality [pratihhastka) 
to Anirvacanlyakhyati, and _ an extraordinary reality {alauktia), 

according to Alaukikakhyati, ^ ^ u ; « 

The Ramanujist holds that an illusion consists m apprehension 

of a real object {satkhyatY^. The illusory perception of silver in a 

nacre has real silver for its object. The Samkarite Relieves in the 

illusory existence {prStihhasika-satta) of silver at the time of the illusory 

percepLn. But the Ramanujist believes in its ontological existenc 

(paramarthika-satta) at the time of the illusory perception. According 

to him, silver really exists in the nacre in the form of its elemenB , 

and the nacre is similar to silver only because silver does exist in part 

in the nacre. But this is going too far. Similarity means similarity 

in qualities. It does not necessarily mean ° 

two things in each other. The doctrine of Satkhyati is based on *e 
cosmological doctrine of triplication or quintuplication of the 

elements. . . of 

The Samkhya holds that an illusion consists in apprehension ot 

a real object and an unreal object both {sadasatkhyau). In the illusoj 

cognition of silver in the form “ this is silver ” the cognition of A 

is the apprehension of an object present to the sense-orpn, and 

cognition of “ silver ” is the apprehension of silver which is not present 
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to the sense-organ. Prabhakara makes it more clear. According 
to him, an illusory cognition is a complex psychosis made up of a 
presentative element and a representative element. The illusory 
cognition in the form “ this is silver is made up of the perception 
of “ this ” and the recollection of “ silver ’’ which are not discriminated 
from each other until the illusion is contradicted. But Prabhakara 
misses the distinctive psychological character of an illusory cognition $ 
it is a perceptual process, though it depends upon perception and 
recollection both. Prabhakara contends that the representative 
process in an illusory cognition appears to be a presentative process 
owing to smriipramosa or lapse of memory. But why should he 
explain away a fact of e^rience by an unintelligible theory. An 
illusory cogriition is experienced as a direct and immediate perception. 

The Naiyayika holds that an illusion consists in misapprehension 
of one object ss another or apprehension of an object in that in which 
it does not exist. According to him, an illusory cognition is a single 
psychosis of a perceptual character which is produced by a sense- 
organ impaired by a certain defect in contact with an external object 
in co-operation with the subconscious impression of another object 
with which it has similarity. In the illusory perception of silver in 
a nacre, the nacre is wrongly perceived as silver owing to the perver¬ 
sion of the sense-organ and the subconscious impression of another 
object awakened by the perception of similarity. This theory is not 

based on metaphysical grounds. It is based on the evidence of our 
experience. 



Chapter XVI 


DREAMS 

§ I. The Psychological Character of Dream-consciousness 

(i) The Presentative Theory of Dreams 

Kanada defines a dream-cognition as the consciousness produced 
by a particular conjunction of the self with the central sensory or 
manas in co-operation with the subconscious impressions of past 
experience, like recollection.^ 

Pras'astapada defines a dream-cognition as an internal perception 
through the central sensory or mind, when all the functions of the 
external sense-organs have ceased and the mind has retired within 
a trans-organic region of the organism.^ When the internal organ 
{manas) retires within itself, the peripheral organs cease to operate 
and consequently cannot apprehend their objects as they are no longer 
guided by the mind. During this retired state of the mind, when the 
automatic vital functions of in-breathings and out-breathings profusely 
go on in the organism, dream-cognitions arise through the central 
sensory from such causes as sleep, which is the name of a particular 
conjunction of the self with the mind, and subconscious impressions 
of past experience ; these dream-cognitions are internal perceptions 

of unreal objects,® 

Udayana says that in the dream-state, though the external sense- 
organs cease to operate, we distinctly feel that we see objects with 
our very eyes, hear sounds with our very ears, and so on.^ Saihkara 
Misra also holds that though a dream-cognition is produced by the 
mind when it has retired, and the external sense-organs have ceased 
to operate, it is apprehended as if it were produced by the external 

sense-organs {indriyadvareneva).^ 

Sridhara also regards cognitions as presentative in character. 
He says that dream-cognitions are independent of previous cognitions, 
and as such are not mere reproductions of past experience j they are 
produced through the retired central sensory or mind when the 
functions of all the peripheral organs have ceased ; they are direct 

1 VS„ ix, 2, 6-7. * PBh., p. 183. ® Ibid., p. 183. 

* Kir., p. 273. ® VSU., ix, 2, 7. 
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and immediate presentations of a definite and determinate character. 1 

These ^ dream-cognitions arising from sleep and subconscious 

impressions are direct and immediate presentations {aparoksa- 

samvedana) of objects which have no real existence at that time 

and place.2 Thus Sridhara clearly points out that dream-cognitions 

are presentative in character ; they are not mere reproductions of 

past experience. But dream-perceptions are not produced by the 

external organs which cease to function at that time, but they are 

produced entirely by the mind {manomdtraprahhavam). And these 

dream-perceptions are not indefinite and indeterminate in nature j 

but they are definite and determinate in character {parkcheda- 

svabhava). And these dream-perceptions are not valid but illusory, 

since they do not represent real objects present to the sense-organs 
here and now . 

Slvadltya defines a dream as a cognition produced by the central 
^nsory perverted by sleep.* Madhava Samsvatl points out the 
following distinctive marts of dream-cognitions as defined by 
mditya. Firstly, they are produced by the central sensory or mind, 
^d as such are different from the waiting perceptions of jars and the 
ike, which are produced by the external sense-organs. Secondly 

from “,b ” Ir '' ■'Werew 

from the waking perceptions of pleasure and the like, which are 
produced by the unperverted mind. Thirdly, they are produced 
y the mind perverted by sleep, and as such are different fron^ waking 
Mucimtions which are produced by the perverted mind in the waking 

^ ) ksr'3i Misra, Sivaditya and others 

ycogni^ die central origin of dreams. Though Ly hold Ilia' 

certain dreams are produced by organic disorder within the body 
organs. But Udayana admits that in the dream-state the perioheral 
o not altogether cease to operate ; external stimuli, if not sullcientli 

traprabhavam 4 “^nasam manoma- 

p, i8c, 3 op 

® NvayakusumafijaJi, ch. iii, p’ g, ’ Mitabhasini, p. 68. 
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character being produced by the central sensory or mind, sometimes, 
though very rarely, they assume the form of inference, when, for 
instance, a person dreams that he sees smoke in a particular place 
and from the sight of the smoke infers that there must be fire behind 
it.i Thus the Vaisesikas generally advocate the presentative theory 
of dreams. 

The ancient Naiyayikas also consider dreams as presentative 
in character. Gautama does not include dream-cognition in recollec¬ 
tion. Vatsyayana regards dream as distinct from recollection. Udyot- 
kara and Vacaspati also agree with Gautama and Vatsyayana.® 
Thus the Naiyayikas and the Vaik^sikas generally recognize the 
perceptual character of dreams. But there are some Nyaya-Vai^csika 
writers who hold that dreams are representative in character ; they 
are recollections of past experience due to revival of subconscious 
impressions. We may designate this doctrine as the representative 
theory of dreams as contrasted with the presentative theory. 


(ii) The Representative Theory of Dreams 

Among the Naiyayikas Bhasarvajfia started the view that dream- 
consciousness is a kind of false recollection [smrti),'^ We have already 
seen that Jayasimhasuri distinguishes between anuhhUyamanaropa 
illusions and smaryamanaropa illusions. The former consist in 
the false ascription of a percept to another percept. The latter consist 
in the false ascription of an idea of memory to a percept, JayasimhasGri 
includes dreams in the latter. So he regards them as representative 
in character.^ Jayanta Bhatto seems to regard dream-cognitions as 
recollections of past experience.^ Ke^avami^ra regards all dream* 
cognitions as false recollections.® Jagadi^a holds that dream-cognitions 
are produced by recollections of objects perceived in the past, adftia 
or merit and demerit, and intra-organic disorders,’ Thus the ancient 
Naiyayikas regard dreams as presentative in character, while the 
majority of medieval and modern Naiyayikas regard them as re¬ 
presentative in character.® 

The Mimamsakas also recognize the representative character 
of dreams, Kumarila holds that even dreams have an objective 


The 


^ Kir., p. 273. . f » 

® Umesha Mishra : “ Dream theory in Indian Thought, 

Allahabad University Studies, vol. v, pp. 274, 275. 

® Princess of Wales Sarswatibhavan Studies, Benares, vol, iii, p* 82 n. 

« NTD., p, 67. ® NM., pp. 182-3, 545. 

6 TBh., p. 30. ’ TA„p. II. 

^ The Allahabad University Studies, voL v, p. 278. 
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basis j they are produced by external objects which are not present 

to the sense-organs but were perceived elsewhere in the past and now 

revived through their subconscious impressions^ Parthasarathimisra 

says, ‘ It is definitely known that dream-cognitions are of the nature 

of recollection.” 2 He holds that external objects perceived in some 

other time and place are remembered owing to the revival of their 

impressions through the agency of adrsta (merit or demerit) ; but 

they appear to consciousness as objects existing here and now owing 

to the perversion of the mind by sleep. ^ Prabhakara also regards 

dream-cognitions as recollections of past experience. But he slightly 

m^odifies the doctrine of Kumarila. He advances his theory of 

obscuration of memory {smrtipramosa) to account for the apparently 

presentative character of dreams. His theory will be considered in 
the next section. 

Wara also is an advocate of the representative theory of 

reams. He says, “Dream-consciousness is of the nature of recollec- 

on {smrti). Dreams are reproductions of past waking percep¬ 
tions owing to the revival of their subconscious impressions ; L 

marajadvarmdra advocates the presentative theory.« 

(lii) Prabhakara's Representative Theory of Dreams 
According to Prabhakara, dream-cognitions are really reproduc- 

^ direct and immediate sense-presentations owing to lapse of memorv 

{s^ttpramosa). In dream-consciousness memory-images of pasi 

memory „Md. ...kos *e «„ce,Vr Zcml' te Z" 

and^ J <^haracter drop out of consciousness^- 

renr “emory-images of past experience deprived of their 

p esen ative character appear to consciousness as percepts in dream 
The process may be represented as follows - ^ ' 

Memory-image—memory = 

memory = presentation. 

Recolkction b d.e apprehension of Ae previously apprehended 
‘ «d:: .|p.11;-,a. N^ratakare on SV., p. , 43 . 


percept j or r^-presentation 
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[grhitagrahanam smrtih) \ and if the element of “ the apprehended ” 

sinks below the threshhold of consciousness, then recollection appears 

as a direct apprehension or perception, the r^-presentation appears 

as a direct and immediate presentation. Thus, according to Prabha- 

kara, dream*cognitions are really representative in character, but 

they appear to consciousness as direct presentations owing to lapse 

of memory. Prabhakara explains both the waking illusions and dream- 

illusions by the same theory of obscuration of memory {smrti- 
pramosa)}- 


§2. The Nydya-Faisesika Criticism of the Prabhakara Theory 

Udayana discusses the nature of dream-cognitions in NySyaku- 
sumdhjali and criticizes the Prabhakara theory of dreams. In the 
dream-state, though the external sense-organs cease to function, 
yet we have direct and immediate presentations of objects not present 
at that time and place. This dream-consciousness cannot be of the 
nature of memory, inasmuch as during the state of dream we do not 
recognize dream-cognitions as reproductions of our past experience 
in such a form as “ I remember this ” ; nor, on waking from sleep, 
do we remember our dream-cognitions in such a form as “ I 
remembered this ”. But, on the contrary, during the state of dream 
we apprehend our dream-cognitions as actual perceptions, and not 
as mere echoes of our past experience j and on waking from sleep 
we remember our dream-cognitions as actual perceptions in the dream- 
state. So dream-cognitions are not representative but perceptual 
in character. 

But how can they be perceptual in nature, since the things that 
are presented to consciousness in dream are not present at that time 
and place, and the peripheral organs are not quite operative at that 
time, which are the channels of all perceptions, and the central organ 
too cannot apprehend external objects without the help of the 
peripheral organs ? Are dream-cognitions, then, illusions of memory 
{smrti'-viparydsa) i Do dream-cognitions appear as percepts, though, 
as a matter of fact, they are nothing but memory-images ? Do 
memory-images appear to consciousness as percepts in dream- 
cognitions ? Are dream-cognitions the illusions of memory, as 
Prabhakara holds ? If by illusions of memory he means the illusory 
cognitions of the objects of memory, Udayana has no objection. 
But if by these he means the illusory appearance of memory as 

^ PP«» p. 35 ’ 
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perception, then it cannot be maintained that dream-cognitions are 
Ae illusions of memory. For if dream-cognitions were nothing 

but illusory appearances of memory-images as percepts, the perceptual 

character of dream-cognitions would be contradicted at some time 
or other and recognized as representative. But, in fact, in the dream- 
state we never recognize dream-cognitions as reproductions of our 
past experience. Besides, in the dream-state we have cognitions of 
nmny things which have never been perceived before, e.g. the lopping 
off of our own heads. Moreover, it is not possible for one form of 
cmmoumss to appear as another, though an object may appear to 
consciousness as quite a different thing. If in dream-consciousness 

^ ^ A as percepts, we would never 

have a direct presentative consciousness in the form “ I perceive 

t’ ^ presentative consciousness in the 

form I perceive that pot ” (i.e. perceived it, past and 
reproduced m memory). As a matter of fact, in dream-cognitions 

S Mt’’ .Pf«"“on in the form “ I perceive 

admitted to be presentative or perceptual in character.i 

§ 3- The Samkarite Criticism of the Prabhakara Theory 
life Samkarite, in an illusory perception of waking 

hoirhl ^ ^ Nyaya-Vaisesikf 

holds but we perceive an illusory reality which is producerilat 

perceptions of our waking life ^ “ illusory 

and because dreanx-cop-nif-irtnc ^ ^ P^npheral organs 5 

useless to a^Z .tv 2tX 
at that time and place L 

co^tio. are nothing bnt mpmseLutLX^^vil' 

1 _ •A - O 


NyayakusumaiSjaH, ch. v, pp. 146-7. 
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perceptions ; and because we cannot discriminate the dream- 
representations from their originals in waking perceptions we mistake 
them for actual sense-presentations. 

To this the Samkarite replies that dream-cognitions cannot 
be representative in character because in dream we are conscious 
that “ we see a chariot and on waking from dream we are conscious 
that we saw a chariot in dream This introspection clearly shows 
that dreams are perceptual in character and this fact of experience 
cannot be explained away by a dogmatic assumption. And, more¬ 
over, dream-cognitions cannot be mere recollections of our previous 
waking perceptions, for the objects of dream-cognitions (e.g. chariots, 
elephants, etc.) were never perceived in our waking life exactly 
in that place ; hence dream-cognitions must be regarded as immediate 
presentations or perceptions.^ 

§ 4. The ^amkarite Criticism of the Nydya^Faisesika Theory 

Though the Samkarite agrees with the Nyaya-Valsesika in 
regarding dream-cognitions as presentative in character, and in 
refuting Prabhakara’s doctrine of the representative character of 
dreams, yet he differs from the latter in the metaphysical implication 
of dreams. According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, in an illusory percep¬ 
tion we erroneously ascribe unreal silver to a nacre which is real 
in the illusory perception of the nacre as silver (Juktirajata). But 
the ^amkarite holds that unreal silver {prdtibhdsika rajata) is produced 
at that time and place, which is apprehended by the illusory cognition 
of silver. So, in dream-cognitions, too, according to him, unreal 
objects such as elephants, chariots, etc., are produced at that time 
and place and continue as long as dream-cognitions last. 

The objects of dream-cognitions (e.g. chariots, elephants, etc.) 
cannot be erroneously ascribed to any real object (e.g. ground) 
present to the sense-organs, since the ground is not in contact with 
the peripheral organs. Nor can they be erroneously ascribed to an 
object such as ground reproduced in memory, since the ground is 
not reproduced in memory in dream but is an object of actual 
perception. Moreover, the objects of dream-cognitions carmot be 
perceived through the peripheral organs, since they do not really 
exist in that place, and consequently cannot come in contact with 
the sense-organs. Nor can these objects of dream-cognitions be 
brought to consciousness in dream through association [jnSnalaksana^ 
sannikarsa) with the ideas of other objects which are not present 

^ VP. and SikhamaQi, pp. 159-161, 
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to the sense-organs at that time. Nor can they be perceived by the 
mind, since it cannot apprehend external objects which are not in 
contact with the external organs. Nor can they be cognized by 
inference, since they are distinctly felt as objects of direct perception. 
Moreover, the objects of dream-cognitions are perceived in the 
absence of recollection of any mark of inference. According to the 
Samkarite, therefore, the unreal objects of dream-cognitions are 
produced at that time and place and continue as long as dream- 
cognitions last. Herein lies the difference between the Nyaya- 

Vais'esika and the Sarhkara-Vadanta in their explanation of 
dream-cogn i tions. ^ 


§ 5. Dreams^ Illusions^ and Indefinite Perceptions 


Udayana distinguishes dream-cognitions from illusory perceptions 

of waking life and doubtful and indefinite perceptions. Though 

dream-cognitions are illusory perceptions, since they apprehend objects 

which are not present at that time and place, and as such resemble 

illusory perceptions of waking life, they differ from the latter in that 

they are produced when the peripheral organs are not quite operative, 

while the latter are produced by the peripheral organs. Then, again’ 

dream-cognitions are not to be identified with doubtful and indefinite 

perceptions. For dream-cognitions are definite and determinate 

m character, in which the mind does not oscillate between alternate 

possibilities, while doubtful and indefinite perceptions are uncertain 

because in them the mind is not fixed on a definite object but wavers 

between two objects without any definite decision.^ Bhatta Vadindra 

dso describes a dream-cognition as an illusory, definite perception 

[niyatak^tka) which does not waver between alternate possibilities 

and which IS produced when all the peripheral organs cease to 
operate,® 


Sndhara also holds that dream-cognitions are definite and 
determinate perceptions as distinguished from indefinite and indeter¬ 
minate perceptions. And dso he clearly shows that dream-cognitions, 
arising either frorn the intensity of subconscious traces, or from 
intra-orgamc disorders, or from unseen agencies, are purely illusory, 
since they consist in the false imposition of an external fL upon 

f ll' essentidly 

lying m the fact that the former are illusory perceptions in the 

! XT' ^ikhama^i and Maniprabha, p. 162. 

P- ■ Raaa*.. on. .0,., 
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condition of sleep, while the latter are illusory perceptions in the 
waking condition.^ 

Jayasiriihasuri also holds that dreams are illusions in the condition 
of sleep. Dreams are illusions because in them things which were 
perceived in the past and in some other place are perceived here and 
now .2 Thus, in the language of James Sully, “ Dreams are clearly 
illusory, and, unlike the illusions of waking life, are complete and 
persistent.” ^ 


§ 6. Dreams and hallucinations 

Hallucinations are pure creations of the mind. And some dreams 
also are pure creations of the mind {manomatraprabhava). Both 
are centrally initiated presentations. Both are definite and deter¬ 
minate in character. And both are unreal. So there is a great 
resemblance between dreams and hallucinations. The only diflterence 
between them lies in the fact that the former are hallucinations in 
sleep, while the latter are hallucinations in the waking condition. 
This distinction has been pointed out by Madhava Sarasvati.* 

Frank Padmore says: “A dream is a hallucination in sleep, 
and a hallucination is only a waking dream ; though it is probable 
that the waking impression, seeing that it can contend on equal 
terms with the impressions derived from external objects, is more 
vivid than the common run of dream.” ® Wundt also regards dreams 
as hallucinations. They are as vivid as sensory experience and are 
projected into the external world as are sensations. 


§ 7. Classification of Dreams 
(i) Caraka's Classification 

We find a crude classification of dreams in Caraka-samhitS. 
Caraka says that a person sees various dreams through the mind 
which is ^e guide of the external sense-organs when he is not in 
profound sleep. Some of these dreams are significant} others are 
not. These dreams are of seven kinds, viz. dreams of those objects 
which have been seen, heard, and felt, dreams of those objects which 
are desired, dreams awakened by imagination, dreams that are 
premonitions of future events, and pathological or morbid dreams.® 


1 NK., p. 185. * NTD., p. 67. 

* Mitabha?iijl, p. 68. 

* Apparitions and Thought Transference^ p. 186. 
** Caraka Samhita, IndriyasthSna, ch. v. 


® Illusions^ p. 137* 
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Caraka seems to suggest here the following psychological facts. 
Some dreams are mere reproductions of past experience (anubhuta), 
though they are apprehended as immediate perceptions. Some dreams 
involve constructive imagination [kalpita) though the material is 
supplied by memory. Some dreams are fulfilment of desires 
{prarthita). Some dreams are stimulated by pathological disorders 
within the organism [dosaja). And some dreams are prophetic in 
character (Jbhavika) ; they foreshadow future events. This fact 
is called dream-coincidence in modern western psychology. 
According to Caraka, dreams are experienced only in light sleep ; 
they are produced by the central sensory or mind.^ 


(ii) The Faisesika Classification 

Prasastapada, Sridhara, Udayana, Samkara Misra and others 

describe four kinds of dreams : (ij dreams due to intra-organic 

pathological disorders {dhatudosa) ; (2) dreams due to the intensity 

of subconscious impressions [samskarapatava) ; (3) dreams due to 

the unseen agency [adrsta)^ i.e. merit and demerit (dharmadharma) ; 

and (4) “ dream-end cognitions ” or dreams-within-dreams 
{svapndntika jhdna).^ 


(iii) The Buddhist Classification 

Mr. S. Z. Aung says that Ariyavansa-AdiccaransI attempted 
a systematic explanation of dream-phenomena from the Buddhist 
stendpoint nearly a century ago in Burma. He recognized four 
kinds of dreams: (i) dreams due to organic and muscular 

disturbances, e.g. the flatulent, phlegmatic, and bilious humours; 
(2) recurrent dreams consisting in recurrence of the previous dreams, 
due to previous experiences; (3) telepathic dreams due to sugges¬ 
tions from spiritualistic agents} and (4) prophetic dreams due to 
Ae force of character of clairvoyant dreamers. “ The first category 
includes the dreams of a fell over a precipice, flying into the sky, 
etc., and what is called “ nightmare ” j the second consists of the 
echoes of past waking experiences ” 5 the third may include dream 
coincidences ; and the fourth is of a clairvoyant character ” * 

Thus the Buddhists add to the Vai^esika list dreams due to spirit- 
influence, or telepathic dreams. In addition to these various kinds 
or dreams, Caraka recognizes dreams which 


^ Caraka Samhita, Indiiyasthana, ch 
• Compendium of Philosophy, p. 48. 


* PBh., p. 184. 
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IVIadhusudana and ^arhkara also recognize the influence of desires 

on dreams. These diflrerent kinds of dreams will be considered in 
the next section. 


§ 8. Different Kinds of Dreams 

We have seen that according to most Indian thinkers, dream- 
cognitions are presentative in character. They are felt as perceptions 
and are aroused by external and internal stimuli. They are some¬ 
times produced by extra-organic stimuli, and sometimes by intra- 
organic stimuli in the shape of peripheral disturbances and other 
organic disorders. These dreams may be called dream-illusions. 
And there are some dream-cognitions which are produced by the 
strength of subconscious impressions of a recent experience coloured 
by an intense emotion. These dreams are centrally excited and hence 
maybe called dream-hallucinations. Among the Western psychologists, 
Spitta, first of all, drew a distinction between these two kinds of 
dreams, and called the former Nervenreiztraumey and the latter 
psychische Traume. Miss Calkins calls the former presentation- 
dreams, and the latter representation-AKum^.^ Jastrow calls the former 
presentative dreams and the latter representative dreams. ^ Sully 
calls the former dream-illusions and the latter dream-hallucinations.^ 
And besides these two kinds of dreams, the Indian thinkers recognize 
prophetic or veridical dreams and telepathic dreams. The former 
are due to the merit and demerit of the dreamer, forecasting the future 
and so on ; and the latter are due to the suggestive force of spiritual¬ 
istic agents. In addition to these, there are dreams-within-dreams 
or “ dream-end ” cognitions. Let us consider the nature of these 
different kinds of dreams. 

§ 9. (i) Dreams Due to Peripheral Stimulation {ffiream-lllustons) 

Dream-illusions are those dreams which are excited by peripheral 
stimulation either internal or external. Udayana has discussed the 
question of the extra-organic and intra-organic origin of dreams. How 
can dream-cognitions arise in sleep ? What is the origin of dreams ? 
Dream-illusions are produced by the reproduction of those objects, 
the subconscious traces of which are resuscitated owing to certain 

^ Edmund Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions, p. 50; Marie De 
Menaceine, Sleep, p. 255. 

^ Joseph Jastrow, The Subconscious, p. 188. 

® Sully, Illusions, p. 139. 
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causes. But how can the subconscious traces be revived without 
the suggestive force of similar experience ? What is the suggestive 
force here that revives the subconscious traces of past experience ? 
Udayana says that in dream-cognitions peripheral stimulation is 
not altogether absent. Dreams are not altogether without external 
stimuli ; they are excited by certain external stimuli in the environ¬ 
ment, and certain intra-organic stimuli. In the state of dream we 
do not altogether cease to perceive external objects, since the external 
sense-organs are not entirely inoperative. For instance, we perceive 
external sounds in dream, when they are not sufficiently loud to 
rouse us from sleep ; and the faint external sounds perceived through 
the ears even during light sleep easily incorporate themselves into 
dreams. Even if all other external sense-organs cease to function 
in dream, at least the organ of touch is not inoperative, as the mind 
or central sensory does not lose its connection with the tactual organ 
even in dream, which is not confined to the external skin but pervades 
the whole organism according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika. This is 
the peculiar doctrine of the Nyaya-Vais'esika. In dream we can 
perceive at least the heat of our organism which serves to revive the 
subconscious traces of past experience. Hence certain extra-organic 

or intra-organic stimuli serve as the exciting cause of the revival of 
subconscious traces in dream. ^ 


Thus Udayana does not recognize the purely hallucinatory 

character of dreams. According to him, all dreams are of the nature 

of Illusions because they are initiated by extra-organic or intra- 

organic stimuli. Thus he anticipates the more recent account of 
dreams in Western psychology. 

Taylor, “which 

UvTT, ‘^1 more accurately regarded 

by Wundt as generally, ,f not always, based on illusion , i.e they 

hLT't'l’TT” ^onre-intpressions such as 

th^ due to slight noises, to the positions of the sleeper’s limbs to 

like P“'P™0“. “d the 

ny reams something answering to the 

i.bdLSpl.rb““S ““data,a«^„y,,,„. 

kusumSnjali, ch. Hi, p \ ' ^™Wmadeh pratipatteh. NySya- 

** Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. v, p. '29. 
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‘ external impression ’ in waking perception is starting point 
Bergson says, “ When we are sleeping naturally, it is not necessary 
to believe, as has often been supposed, that our senses are closed to 
external sensations. Our senses continue to be active.” Our senses 
continue to act during sleep—they provide us with the outline, or 
at least the point of departure, of most of our dreams.” ^ 

Prasastapada also describes the intra-organic stimulation of dream- 
illusions, which has been explained and illustrated by Udayana, 
Sridhara, Samkara Misra Jayanarayana Tarka-Pancanana and 
others. There are some dreams which are due to intra-organic 
disturbances such as the disorders of the flatulent, bilious, and 
phlegmatic humours of the organism, which are supposed by the Hindu 
medical science to be the causes of all organic diseases {dhatudosa),^ 
Those who suffer from disorder of flatulency dream that they are 
flying in the sky, wandering about on the earth, fleeing with fear 
from tigers, etc. These are kinesthetic dreams of levitation,^ And 
those who are of a bilious temperament or suffer from an inordinate 
secretion of bile dream that they are entering into fire, embracing 
flames of fire, seeing golden mountains, flashes of lightning, meteor- 
falls, a huge conflagration, the scorching rays of the mid-day sun, , 
etc. And those who are of a phlegmatic temperament or suffer from 
phlegmatic disorders dream that they are crossing the sea, bathing 
in rivers, being sprinkled with showers of rain, and seeing mountains 
of silver and the like.® 

§ 10. (ii) Dreams Due to Subconscious Impressions [Dream-- 

Hallucinations) 

There are many dreams which are not excited by peripheral 
nerve-stimulation but by the intensity of the subconscious impressions 
left by a recent experience [samskdrap&ava),^ On the physical 
side, these dreams are due to central stimulation, and hence may 
be ^led dream-hallucinations. These dreams are generally excited 
by intense passions. For instance, when a man infatuated with love for 
a woman or highly enraged at his enemy, constantly thinks of his 
beloved or enemy, and while thus thinking fells asleep, then the series 
of thoughts produces a series of memory-images, which are manifested 
in consciousness as immediate sense-presentations owing to the 

^ Illusions^ p. 139. ^ Dreams^ p. 31, and p. 48. 

® PBL, p. 184. 

* Cf. Conklin, Principles of Abnormal Ps^ckologp^ p. 34a, 

® VSU.,ix, 2,7. • PBh., p, 184. 
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strength of subconscious impressions.^ These dreams are purely 
hallucinatory in character. 

We find a similar Buddhist account of dreams in Mr. Aung’s 

Introduction to the Compendium of Philosophy in which he has 

summarized Ariyavansa-Adiccaransi’s explanation of dreams. “ When 

scenes are reproduced automatically in a dream with our eyes clovcd, 

the obvious inference is that we see them by way of the door of the 

mind. Even in the case of peripheral stimulations, as when a light, 

brought near a sleeping man’s eye, is mistaken for a bonfire, it is 

this exaggerated light that is perceived in a dream by the mind-door. 

... If these presentations do not come from without, they must 

come from within, from the ‘ inner ’ activities of mind. That is 

to say, if peripheral stimulations are absent, we must look to the 

automatic activity of mind itself for the source of these presentations ; 

or, to speak in terms of physiology, we must look to the central activity 

of the cerebrum, which is now generally admitted to be the physical 

counterpart of the mind-door, the sensory nerves being the physical 

counterpart of the five-doors in an ‘ organized sentient existence ’ 
{pancavokdra-hhavay' 2 

But Udayana surmizes that even these centrally excited dreams 

due to the revival of subconscious traces are suggested by extra- 
organic or intra-organic stimuli.^ 


^ II 


(nij Dreams as the fulfilment of Desires {Dream 

hallucinations) 


objecB which 

H™ Tt Medhusatna defined drea™ .a Ac pet^ 

when 

recognte Ac inaucnccTdS (^..TCdr™ •^ 0 '!“ M “n 

get fteedonn rallTl “ Wd •!>« desires 

-«.ed dc-res of Ae “c:rr 11' 


I NK.,p. 185. 

* Nyjyakusumaajali, ch. iii, p. „ 
Siddteti?' el. V. 


* PP- 46-7. 
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' Thovgit and Culture, p. 17a. ’ ** 
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)e regarded as dream-hallucinations, because they are not excited by 
leripheral stimulation ; they are centrally initiated presentations or 

lallucinations. 

§ 12 . (iv) Prophetic or Veridical Dreams 

But all dreams cannot be explained by peripheral stimulation, 
due to the action either of external stimuli or internal stimuli, and 
by central stimulation. There are certain dreams which are prophetic 
in character ; they are either auspicious or inauspicious. Auspicmus 
dreams betoken good and inauspicious dreams forebode evil. 1 e 
former are due to a certain merit [dharma) of the person, and the 
latter, to a certain demerit {adharma). Some of these prophetic 
dreams are echoes of our past waking experiences while others 
apprehend entirely novel objects never perceived before. ihe 
former are brought about by the subconscious traces of our past 
experience, in co-operation with merit or dement, according as they 
augur good or evil, while the latter, by merit or demerit alone, since 
there are no subconscious traces of such absolutely unknown objects. 
But merit and demerit are supernatural agents ; so this explanation 
of prophetic dreams seems to be unscientific. But we may interpret 
the agLcy of merit and demerit as » the force of character of clair- 

vovant dreamers” after Mr. Aung. , i u 

%rasastapada and his followers recognized only three causes 

of dreams ; (i) intensity of subconscious impressions, (2) mtra- 

organic disorders, and (3) adf^a or merit and demerit of the dreamer. 

{samskarapatavat dhatudosat adrstacca.)^ 

§ 13. (v) Telepathic Dreams 

And brides the peripherally excited dre^, ^ 

writer, has rLogniaed another class of dreams which ^ “ 

spirit-inSnence, or “ due to suggestions from 

in the language of Mr. Aung; thea may mclude ^ dream 

coincidences They may be called telepathic dreams. 

§ 14. (vi) Dreams-within-dreams 

Besides these dream-cognitions which we do not ^ 

dreams during the dream-state, sometimes we have another 

1 PBh., p. 184. 2 Compendium of Philosophy, Introduction, p. 48. 
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of dream-cognitions which are recognized as dreams. Sometimes 
in the dream-state we dream that we have been dreaming of some 
thing ; this dream-within-dream is called svapnantika-jnana^ which 
has been rendered by Dr. Gahganatha Jha as a “dream-end 
cognition ” ^ ; in this “ dream-end cognition ” a dream is the 
object of another dream.2 Such a “dream-end cognition” arises 
in the mind of a person whose sense-organs have ceased their 
operations ; so it is apt to be confounded with a mere dream- 
cognition. But Prasastapada, Sridhara and Samkara Misra rightly 
point out that our “ dream-end cognitions ” essentially differ from 
mere dream-cognitions, since the former are representative, while 
the latter are presentative in character. The “ dream-end cognitions ” 
are recollections of dream-cognitions, while dream-cognitions 
resemble direct sense-perceptions. Dream-cognitions are presentative 
in character, though they arise out of the traces left in the mind by 
the previous perceptions in the waking condition ; and these 
presentative dream-cognitions apin leave traces in the mind which 
give rise to “ dream-end cognitions Thus dreams-within-dreams 
are representative in character.^ 


§ 15* Physiological Basis of Dreams 

Caraka and Sus'ruta describe various kinds of dreams which 

are me pro^ostics of impending diseases and death. Caraka suggests 

a physidogical explanation of the morbid dreams which precede 

death These horrible dreams are due to the currents in the manovahd 

nadts being filled with very strong flatulent, bilious, and phlegmatic 
humours before death.* ^ 

From this we may infer that dreams are due to the excitation 
of the manoyaha nadi which, in the language of Dr. B. N. Seal, 

IS a generic name for the channels along which centrally initiated 

or hallucination; come to the sixth 

lobe of the Manaschakra 

Samkara Mi^ra says that dreams are produced by the mind when 
J E.T. of NK., p. 388. 

anft " unSSVLd 

experience's a p. 't 3T 

« Upaskara, ix, 2, 8. 

6 Indnyasthana, ch. v. 

The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, p. 221 
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it is in the svapnavaha nadi and disconnected with the external sense- 
organs except the tactual organ ; when the mind loses its connection 
even with the tactual organ and retires into the puritat there is deep 
dreamless sleep. Thus dreams are produced when the mind is in 

the svapnavaha nadi?- 

Thus, according to Caraka, the manovaha nadi is the seat of 
dreams ; and according to Sarhkara Misra, the svapnavaha nSM 
is the seat of dreams. What is the relation between the manovaha 
nadi and the svapnavaha nadi ? Dr. B. N. Seal says that according 
to the writers on Yoga and Tantras, “ the Manovaha Nadi is the 
channel of the communication of the Jiva (soul) with the 
Manaschakra (sensorium) at the base of the brain. It has been 
stated that the sensory currents are brought to the sensory ganglia 
along different nerves of the special senses. But this is not sufficient 
for them to rise to the level of discriminative consciousness 
[savikalpaka jhana). A communication must now be established 
between the Jiva (in the Sahasrara Chakra^ upper cerebrum) and 
the sensory currents received at the sensorium, and this is done 
by means of the Manovaha Nadi. When sensations are centrally 
initiated, as in dreams and hallucinations, a special Nadi {Svapnavaha 
Nadi), which appears to be only a branch of the Manovaha NaA, 
serves as the channel of communication from the Jiva (soul) to the 

sensorium 

§ 16. Theories of Dreams 

Mr. Aung gives us a lucid account of the four Buddhist theories 
of dreams; “ The first of these is clearly the physiological theory, 
which recognizes a source of dreams in the pathological condiuons 
of the body. . . . The theory of the induction of dreams by peripheral 
nerve-stimulation, due either to the action of external objecB on 
sense-organs, or to disturbances in the peripheral regions of the 
nerves, is but a branch of the physiological theory. The second may 
be called the psychological theory. It recognizes the induction of 
dreams by central stimulation due to the automatic activities of the 
mind ” ® The theory of the induction of dreams by the agency of 
spirite may be stigmatized in the West as “ the superstitious theo^ . 
“ But as the devas, or mythical beings as they would be termed in 

1 Yada svapnavahanSdlmadhyavarti manab tads bahirindriyasamband- 
havirahBt svapnajflBnBnyeva jByante. KatjBdar^asya, p. lao. 

> Tie Positive Sciences of tie Ancient Hindus, p. aa 3 . 

» Compendium of Piilosop^, pp. 48-9- 
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the West, are, according to Buddhism, but difFerent grades of sentient 
beings in the thirty-one stages of existence, the theory in question, 
merely recognizes the suggestive action of mind upon mind, and 
may therefore be aptly called the telepathic or telepsychic theory ”.i 
The theory of the induction of prophetic dreams by the agency of 
merit and demerit may be called “ the clairvoyant theory ” The 
Aeory which explains dreams as the fulfilment of desires may also 
be called the psychological theory. The difFerent kinds of dreams 
described by Indian thinkers may be explained by these four theories. 

^ Compendium of Philosophy, pp. 48-9. 



Chapter XVII 

abnormal perceptions 

§ I, The Treatment in the Sdrhkhya 

isvarakrsna mentions eleven kinds of anaesthesia of the sense- 
organs {tndriya-hadha) corresponding to the eleven kinds of sense- 
organs—five sensory organs, five motor organs, and one central 
sensory as distinguished from the peripheral organs. And besides 
these eleven kinds of sense-disorders and their effects on the intellect, 
he mentions seventeen other kinds of the disorders of the intellect 
{buddhibadha)} Mathara says that indriyabadha means the 
incapacity of the sense-organs for apprehending their objects; the 

sense-disorders cannot produce right apprehension.^ 

Vacaspatimisra explains the disorders of the five sense-organs 
as deafness {badhirya) or anaesthesia of the auditory organ, cuaneous 
insensibility {kmthita) or anaesthesia of the tactual organ, blindness 
{andhatva) or anaesthesia of the visual organ, numbness of the 
tongue and loss of the sense of taste (jadata) or anaesthesia of the 
gustatory organ, and insensibility to smell {ajighrata) or anesthesia 
of the olfactory organ. He describes the abnormalities of the motor 
organs as dumbness {mukata) or paralysis of the vocal organ, paralysis 
of the hands or prehensory organ (kauriya), paralysis of the legs or 
the locomotive organ {pangutva), paralysis of the excretive organ 
{udavarta), and impotence or paralysis of the generative organ 
(klaibya). And he explains the anesthesia of the mind as utter 
insensibility to pleasure, pain and the like {mandats). Gauijapada 
regards insanity {unmSda) as the anesthesia of the mind. 

Corresponding to these eleven kinds of sense-disorders there 
are eleven kinds of intellectual disorders {buddhibadha) which consist 
in the non-production of psychoses corresponding to peripheral and 
central stimulations, or in the production of psychoses whid are 
not in keeping with peripheral and central stimulations. And besides 
these eleven kinds of disorders of the intellect corresponding to the 
eleven kinds of sense-disorders, there are seventeen kinds “I 
abnormalities which are purely intellectual due to some defects 

1 SK„ 49. ‘ Mstharavrtti, 49. 

8 SK., 49, and STK., 49 - 
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of the intellect, and do not owe their origin to the stimulations of 
the peripheral organs or the central sensory affected by pathological 
disorders. These intellectual disorders consist in the production 
of such psychoses as are contradictory to the nine kinds of tusti or 
intellectual complacence and eight kinds of siddhi or fruition of 
the peripheral organs or the central sensory affected by pathological 
disorders. These intellectual disorders consist in the production 
of such psychoses as are contradictory to the nine kinds of tusU or 
intellectual complacence and eight kinds of siddhi or fruition of 
intellectual operations. Thus altogether there are twenty-eight 
kinds of disorders of the intellect.^ 


§ 2. The Treatment in the Ancient Medical Literature 

In the medical works of the ancient Hindus we find a description 
and explanation of various kinds of sense-disorders and consequent 
abnormalities in sense-perception. Our account of abnormal percep¬ 
tions would be incomplete without a reference to this account in 
the medical works. First we shall give an account of the abnormalities 
of visual perception as described by Su^ruta. But his account of the 
disorders of visual perception cannot be fully understood unless we 
uriderstand his view of the mechanism of the visual organ. So we 
briefly refer to the mechanism of the eye described by him. 


§ 3. Mechanism of the Visual Organ 

The eye-ball {nayana-hudbuda) is almost round in shape and 
about an inch in diameter. It is made up of five elements. The 
muscles of the eye-ball are formed by the solid elements of earth 
[bhu) ; the blood in the veins and arteries of the eye-ball is formed 
by the element of heat {ujas) ; the black part of the eye-ball (iris, 
etc,; in which the pupil is situated is formed by the gaseous element 

r u -.1 {vhrtous body) is made up of 

fluid element {jala) ; and the lachrymal or other ducts or sacs 

{asrumarga) through which the secretions are discharged, are made 
up of the ethereal element {dkdsa). 

the and six patalas, or layers, in 

mL7J' five are the following, viz. (i) the drsti- 

sveta-mandala (the sclerotic and cornea), (4) the varJa-mandala 

49 > Gau^apadabhasya, 49, 
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(the eye-lid), and (5) the pahma-mandala (the circle of the 
eye-lashes).^ 

“The different parts of the eye-ball are held together by the 
blood-vessels, the muscles, the vitreous body, and the choroid. Beyond 
the choroid, the eye-ball is held (in the orbit) by a mass of Sleshma 
(viscid substance—capsule of Tenon) supported by a number of 
vessels. The deranged Doshas which pass upward to the region of 
the eyes through the channels of the up-coursing veins and nerves 
give rise to a good many dreadful diseases in that region.” 2 

§ 4. Abnormalities in Visual Perception 

According to the Hindu medical science, all diseases are due 

to the provocation of three humours of the body, flatulent, bilious, 

and phlegmatic. So the disorders of visual perception are brought 

about by the bodily humours {dosas) attacking the different layers 
of the eye. 

(1) “ All external objects appear dim and hazy to the sight when 
the deranged Doshas of the locality passing through the veins (Sira) 

of the eye, get into and are incarcerated within the first Patala (inner¬ 
most coat) of the pupil (Drishti).” 

(2) False images of gnats, flies, hairs, nets or cobwebs, rings 
(circular patches), flags, ear-rings appear to the sight, and the external 
objects seem to be enveloped in mist or haze or as if laid under a 
sheet of water or as viewed in rain and on cloudy days^ and meteors 
of different colours seem to be falling constantly in all directions in 
the event of the deranged Doshas being similarly confined in the 
second Patala (coat) of the Drishti, In such cases the near 
appearance of an actually remote object and the contrary (Jlfiopia 
and Biopia) also should be ascribed to some deficiency in the range 
of vision (error of refraction in the crystalline lens) which incapacitates 

the patient from looking through the eye and hence from threading 
a needle.” 

(3) Objects situate high above are seen and these placed below 
remain unobserved when the deranged Doshas are infiltrated into 
the third Patala (coat) of the Drishti. The Doshas affecting the 
Drishti (crystalline lens), if highly enraged, impart their specific 
colours to the objects of vision, , . , The deranged Doshas situated 
at and obstructing the lower, upper, and lateral parts of the Drishti 

1 Suirutasaihhia,Uttaratantra,Ch, I. & E.T. by Kufljalal Bhishagratna, 

2 Suiruta Saihhitff, Uttara-Tantra, vol. Hi, English translation by Kaviraj 
Kunjalal Bhishagratna, p. 4, 
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(crystalline lens) respectively shut out the view of near, distant and 

aterally situate objects. A dim and confused view of the external 

world IS all that can be had when the deranged Doshas spread over 

and affect the whole of the Drishti (crystalline lens). A thing appears 

to the Slight as if cut into two (bifurcated) when the deranged Doshas 

affect the middle part of the lens, and as triply divided and severed 

when the Doshas are scattered in two parts; while a multifarious 

image of ^e same object is the result of the manifold distributions 
of movability of the Doshas over the Drishti.” ^ 

(4) When Ae fourth patala of the eye is attacked by the deranged 
humours we have a loss of vision When the vision is 

^ mines). When is not dcepseated but superficill, we 

have only a faint perception of the images of the sun, the moln 

WlianVZcI ' Tr'?* of lightning, and such other highly 
te!? ^ (‘’lioJlKs) is also called u/fi'to and 


itmtra 


Vision) 


There are various kinds of timira or los of vision. In the me 
el r k *™8e">ent of the flatulent humour (vmM 

hlur «::ro “t”' 
different colours of the spectrum ofT^l 

tL if the t ^ f ^ 'V'tli a dark blue 

atr„iirSiS S7 ???—- 

or trebled, variegated^ and conf ^ doubled 

and pUne; floaS.Tn aTS t ) 

deranged bile in concert with A 

« Ae quarters of Ae heavlnTol yelll’an^'l^pei a1 
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sight as if brilliant with the light of the rising sun, and trees appear 
as if sparkling with the flashes of glow-worms. 

Besides these six types of Imganasa^ there are six other kinds 
peculiar to the drsti (pupil), which are called pitta-vidagdha-drsti^ 
desma-vidagdha-drsti, dhuma-drsti, hrasva-jatya, nakulandhya and 
^amhhlrika. 

(1) In pitta-vidagdha-drsti all external objects appear yellow 
to the sight, and nothing can be seen in the day, but things can be 
seen only at night. It is due to an accumulation of the deranged bile 
in the third patala or coat of the eye. 

(2) In slema-vidagdha-drsti all external objects appear white 
to the sight, and they can be seen only in the day, but not at night; 
this is called nocturnal blindness. It is due to an accumulation of 
the deranged phlegm in all the three patalas or coats of the eye. 

(3) In dhuma-drsti the external objects appear smoky. It is 
due to grief, high fever, excessive physical exercise, or injury to 
lead, etc. 

(4) In hrasva-jatya small objects can be seen with the greatest 
difficulty even in the day-time, but they can be seen easily and 
distinctly at night. 

(5) In nakulandhya the external objects appear multi-coloured 
n the day-time, and nothing can be seen at night. 

(6) In gambhtrika the pupil is contracted and deformed and sinks 
nto the socket, attended with an extreme pain in the affected parts.^ 

Caraka says that when the cerebrum is injured the eye-sight is 
iffected and we have disorders in visual perception. ^ And he also 
ays that timira or blindness is due to the excessive provocation of 
he flatulent humour.® 


§ 6 . Abnormalities in Auditory Perception 

Susruta describes three kinds of disorders in sound-perception, 
’iz. pranada or karna-nada, karna-ksveda^ and badhirya. In pranada 
)r karna-nada^ ringing and various other sounds are heard in the 
;ar. In karna-ksveda^ only a peculiar type of sound is heard in the 
ar. It differs from karna-nada in that in this disease only a sound 
)f a special kind, viz. that of a wind-pipe, is heard in the ear, while 

^ Suiruta Saihhita, Uttara Tantra, English translation, vol. iii, chapter vii, 

>P- 25-30- 

2 Caraka-Sariihita, Siddhisthanam, ch. ix, 9. 

® Ibid., Sutra-sthanam, chapter xx, 12, 
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m the latter various kinds of sounds are produced in the ear. In 
badhirya or deafness there is a complete loss of hearing. 1 

Caraka holds that badhirya or complete deafness is due to the 
provocation of the flatulent humour. He mentions two other kinds 
of disorders in auditory perception, viz. asabda-sravana and uccaihsrutL 
which also are due to the provocation of the flatulent humour. 

he former is that kind of deafness in which a person can hear 
words uttered very softly or in whispers only. The latter is that 
form of deafness in which a person hears only such words as are uttered 

very loudly.2 

§ 7. ^Abnormalities in Olfactory Perception 

Sufruta describes many disorders of the olftctorv organ of 

smdf 7: of sL; of 

and burn, (obstruct,on ,n the nostrils) there is a choking 

rning sensation m the nostrils with a deposit of filthy slimy 

rr f '•'bich deaden the sense of smell and taste 

there Is ''m ' ^ type of pratisyaya (catarrh), too, 

mere is an insensibility to smell.^ 

Caraka also refers to ghrana-ns,a which consists in the loss of 
h„n.~ of the fli, 
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3 Sutra-sthana, lesson xx, 12. 

Caraka Sambta, Sutra-sthana, lesson xx, 12. 
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tiktdsyatd or a constant bitter taste in the mouth owing to the pro¬ 
vocation of the bilious humour. He also refers to mukhamddhurya 
or a constant sweet taste in the mouth, and kasdydsyaid or a constant 
astringent taste in the mouthA 

§ 9. AbnormaliUes in Tactual Perception 

Caraka and Sus'ruta describe cutaneous affections as kusthas^ 
which are of various kinds and which give rise to various kinds of 
disordered cutaneous sensations. According to Sus'ruta, when the 
cutaneous affection is confined only to the serous fluid of the skin, 
there are the following symptoms, viz. loss of the perception of touch, 
itching sensation, etc. ; when it is confined to the blood, it brings 
about complete anaesthesia ; when it affects only the flesh, there 
are various symptoms such as excruciating pricking pain in the affected 
part and its numbness 5 and when it affects the fat, the body seems 
to be covered with a plaster.^ In the various kinds of cutaneous 
affections described by Caraka and Susruta there is partial or complete 
anaesthesia together with various kinds of disorders in cutaneous, 
organic, and muscular sensations.^ 

Caraka also mentions various other abnormalities in tactile 
sensations (including organic and muscular sensations) such as 
ekdngaroga (partial or local paralysis), paksabadha (side paralysis), 
sarvdngaroga (complete paralysis), dandaka (stiffness of the whole 
body like a log of wood), oia (the disease in which the patient feels 
the sensation of fire being always placed very near his body), plo^^a 
(the disease in which the patient has the sensation of his body being 
slightly scorched by fire), daha (a sensation of burning experienced 
in every part of the body), davathu (a sensation of every part of the 
body having been subject to painful inflammation), antardaha 
(a burning sensation within the body, generally within the thorax), 
amsaddha (a burning sensation in the shoulders), usmddhikya (excess 
of internal heat in the body), mdmsaddha (a sensation of burning in 
the flesh), etc.^ 

§ 10. Disorders in the Motor Organs 

Caraka refers to the abnormalities of the vocal organ such as 
vdksanga (temporary dumbness or difficulty in speaking, e.g. 

1 Caraka Samhita, Sutra-sthana, lesson x. 

^ Susruta Samhita, Nidana-sthSna, ch. v. 

3 Susruta Samhita, Nidana-sthSna, ch. v, and Caraka Samhita, Sutra- 
sthana, ch. xx. 

* Caraka Samhita, Sutra-sthlna, lesson x. 
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stammering) gadgadatva (slowness of speech), and mukatva (complete 
dumbness). When the cerebrum is injured, there are slowness of 
speech, loss of voice, and complete dumbness.^ Temporary dumbness 
{vaksanga) and complete dumbness {mukatva) are due to the pro¬ 
vocation of the flatulent humour.^ 

Caraica says that when the cerebrum is injured there is a loss 

of motor effort {cestanasa).^ According to him, the heart is the seat 

of the mind, the intellect, and consciousness. But the cerebrum is 

the seat of sensory and motor centres. He says that just as the rays 

of the sun have their seat in the sun, so the sensory and motor organs 

and the vital currents of the sense-organs have their seat in the 
cerebrum.^ 


§ II. Mental Blindness {Manohadha) 

According to Caraka, the heart is the seat of consciousness. 

bo when the heart is injured, we have epilepsy {apasmara), insanity 

[unmada], delirium (pralspa)^ and loss of the mind {cittanasa). This 

paralysis of the mind {cittanasa) may be called “ mental blindness ” 

m the language of William James. » When mental blindness is 

more complete,” says James, “ neither sight, touch, nor sound avails 

to steer the patient, and a sort of dementia which has been called 
asymholta or apraxia is the result.” ® 

According to Caraka, the prana and the udana, which are 
lomorphic forces, the mind {manas), the intellect {buddhi), and 
consciousness {cetana) have their seat in the heart.® So whin the 
heart IS overpowered by the provocation of the phlegmatic humour, 

Z 27 Z H ^^“-‘'"consciousness 

tomtr ^ suspended and^ses into 

torpor or unconsciousness {moha). ^ 

§ 12 . Cm tf Smii-dinrdirt md Mental Distrdert 

Accord;,* to Cataka. there are four It,-neb of correlation or 
contact of the senre.or8ans with their objecta, viz. aliyega, or excesi 

* ftraka Saihhia, addU.thihia, ia, o. 

Ibid., Siddhisthana, ch. k, q. 

* Ibid., SiddhisthSna, ch, ix, c 
Principles f Psychology, vol.’i. p. 52. 
araka Samhita, Siddhisthana, ix, 4. 

’ Ibid., IX, 28. ^ 
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of contact, aycga or total absence of contact, hinayoga or sparing or 
partial contactfand mithyayoga or contact of sense-organs with dis¬ 
agreeable objects. Jtiyog^ corresponds to over-use of a sense-organ, 
ayoga, to its non-use, hinayoga, to its under-usc, and mtthyayoga, to 
its misuse. This account of Caraka has a strangely modern ring. 
There is no doubt that sense-disorders are to a great extent due to 
the abnormal functioning of the sense-organs. So Caraka s explana¬ 
tion is very significant. He accounts for the disorders of the sense- 
organs and consequent abnormalities of sense-perceptions by the 
excess of correlation, absence of correlation, partial or insufficient 
correlation, and injudicious correlation of the sense-organs with 
their respective objects. Tathayoga or judicious correlation of a sense- 
organ with its object preserves the normal condition of the organ, 
!nd also keeps the perceptions produced by that organ unimpaired 
But excessive exercise, absence of judicious exercise, '"sufficient 
exercise, and injudicious exercise impair the sense-organs, and con¬ 
sequently impair the perceptions produced by th^' 
us^ome examples to illustrate the different kinds of correlation of 

the sense-organs with their objects. A continuous ga^ at very bright 

.Lnrion fL exercising .he eye is absence of correianon 
The sight of objects that are very minute or very drsmt, or that a 
hateful* terrible, amazing, repulsive, or extremely ugly is an examp 
of injudicious correlation. All these impair the sense of visiom 
Excessive correlation of the auditory organ arises from ? 

exposing the ear to the stunning report of thunder or beat of a drarn 

o7loud*cries. Total abstention from hearing by closing » 

1 absence of correlation. Injudicious correlation anses bm 

hearing sounds that are rough, harsh, 

smeh^rtery been and powerful scents whia call forjh tea. 

is the aLnce of correlation. Injudicious correlation an8« ta 

smelling odours emitted by putrid objects, or objects that ye poiso s, 

Excessive correlation of the gustatory organ ar^ 
objects producing any of the six kinds of taste are taken m an ex^we 

Injudicious correUtion arises from tasting thing which are 
of incompatible ingredients, or which are not suiuble to the organism. 

These impair the sense of taste. 



w 4 

allowing the body to be touched is the absence of correlation. Contac 
of the body with poisonous objects or with untimely heat and coL 
is injudicious correlation. These impair the sense of touch.^ 

Caraka Samhita, Sutra-sthana, ch. xi, 27-32. E.T. by Abinash Chandr; 
Kaviratna. 
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BOOK VII 


Chapter XVIII 

SUPER-NORMAL PERCEPTIONS 

§ I. Introduction 

In the last Book wc have dealt with indefinite perceptions, 
illusions and hallucinations, dreams, and abnormal perceptions. 
In this Book we shall deal with super-normal perceptions, divine 
perception, the perception of the individual witness (Jiva-Saksin), 
and the perception of the divine witness (Is'vara-Saksin). 

The Indian treatment of super-normal perceptions is more 
descriptive than explanatory. Indian philosophers have distinguished 
between abnormal perceptions and super-normal perceptions, inas¬ 
much as the former are disorders and aberrations of perception, 
while the latter are the higher grades of perception. Super-normal 
perceptions are above the general laws and conditions of normal 
perceptions. They transcend the categories of time, space, and 
causality, and apprehend the real nature of things divested of all their 
accidental associations of names, concepts, and so forth. So we cannot 
understand their nature by appealing to the facts of our ordinary 
perceptions. We must have a conception of these higher grades of 
super-normal perception on the basis of speculation, unless we our¬ 
selves attain the stage of higher intuitions. And Indian philosophers 

bfus n! super-normal perceptions 

by using speculative arguments and appealing to their own higher 

mtump. Almost all schools of Indian philosophers believe in super- 

perceptions. Only the materialist Carvaka cannot believe 

Srilt' T7 sense-perception. And the 

Bu, of the Vedas. 

^.e^give diffe 

sdenct' ri‘'r/T- “““'t “tt* “o'otic 

sciences nnll find suficien. mattrial for researd. and investigation 
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in the Indian account of super-normal perceptions. They will 
find in it evidences of auto-suggestion, clairvoyance, 

reading, thought-transference or telepathy, and different kinds 
trance or ecstasy, 

§ 2. The Mimamaka Denial of Togi-Pratyaksa 

Yimunicarya, in his SMhitraya, gives us “ 
the Mimamsaka argument against the possibili y ^ ^ ^ t 

intuition. Is yogic perception 

“no*; SrXToduced by dse central sensory or mind. For the 
minLn produce the perception of only mental e,g. 

Lerna, -se-orgm.^^^ *e W-^^ts. dten 

Mimamsaka concludes that external o ^ peripheral 

through the central sensory or mind independently P P 

°%or can it be said that the external organs can aPP^^^end obje^ 
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sense-organ, even in its highest degree of excellence, cannot transcend 
its natural limits. Hence, sensuous knowledge can never apprehend 
past, distant, and future objects. 

The perception of the yogin is said to be the result of intense 
meditation or re-representation. But though the cognition produced 
by constant meditation is manifested as a distinct presentation, does 
it cognize a thing as apprehended in the past or more than that ? 
If it apprehends exactly the same thing as was apprehended in the past, 
then the cognition produced by intense meditation is nothing but 
memory or reproduction of the past experience. And if it apprehends 
more than what was perceived in the past, then it is illusory as it 
apprehends something which has no real existence. Therefore, either 
the intuition of the yogin is not of the nature of perception, or if 
it is perceptual it is illusory. If it is regarded as perceptual in character, 
why should it transgress the general condition of perception that it 
must be produced by the contact of a sense-organ with its proper 
object ? Hence, the Mimamsaka concludes that there can be no 
yogic perception of past, distant, and future objects; these can be 
known only through the injunction of the Vedas.^ 

§ 3 ' (*0 Nydya-Vaiiesika View of Togi-pratyaksa 
Proof of the Possibility of Togi-Pratyaksa 

Sridhara proves the possibility of yogic perception by the following 
arguments :— 

^ (i) In the first place, just as by constant practice we learn new 
things in different sciences and arts, so by the collective force of 
constant meditation upon the self, dkasa^ and other super-sensible 
objects we acquire true knowledge of these objects. 

(2) In the second place, the varying grades of the intellect 
must reach the highest limit beyond which it cannot go, because they 
are varying grades, like the varying grades of magnitude.^ Jayanta 
Bhatta also offers the same argument. He says that just as there are 
various degrees of whiteness and other qualities, so there are various 
degrees of the faculty of perception and the highest degree of perfection 
IS reached by man in yogic perception which apprehends all objects, 
subtle, hidden, remote, past, future, and the like 5 and there is nothing 
improbable in this. We see only proximate objects with the help of 
light. But cats can see objects even in utter darkness, and vultures 
can see objects from a very great distance. Why shall we not suppose, 

^ Siddhitraya, pp. 70-2. 

® NK., p. 196; Jha, E.T,, p. 413, 
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then, that we can acquire super-sensuous vision by constant practice 

■" B«"n"/been objected that the mere 

le hlhest limit. For instance, there are varying degrees of heat 
u ^ ter is heated • but we never find it reaching the highest 
o7 h^t and tul^ into fire i-lf 1 "or Jo w. ever petcerv. 
the highest limit of jumping as there is no man who can jump ove 

S'idha'ta'rTilfe^hat this objection does not apply to yogic practlc^ 
That property which has a permanent substratum, and which producy 
; oSaAy in it gradually reaches the highest limit of excelleye 

h : g stant pfactice Ir repetition. For 

.AUr hP. ted and treated by the method of putapaka its 
Tur^ygradually reaches the highest limit and acquires the character 

^hen as for the practice of jumping it does not 

m its substratum *, because the first act of jumpi g ^ . 

and leaves no such trace behind, so that the second and subsequent 
acts of jumping may be helped by the effect of the first act of P»"P ^ 

ail These ac. of juTipiug are effyrs of dilFeren. fome, 

and hence any subsequent excellence of jumping y 

Ji-ifT Tt i<j for this reason that when a man is 

on the other hand, it has a permanent substratum and P™^c^ 
on tnc or find that though something is quite 

t Uidbfe to us at first, it becomes thoroughly intelligible wh® 

hlghriimi? of «celler.ce.' And .here is nothing unre^onahle n. 

mn, again, it has been objec^d that W jX 

super-sensuous objects because they are living beings like ourselves 


1 NM., p. 103- 
» NK., pp. 196-7 


Tha. E.T., pp. 413-H- 
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Sridhara says that this argument is not convincing. The yogis 

are, no doubt, living beings but they may be omniscient, too. The 

character of living beings is not inconsistent vi^ith omniscience ; 

they are not mutually exclusive of each other. No inconsistency has 

ever been found between omniscience and the character of living 

beings. But since we cannot definitely ascertain whether our want 

of omniscience is due to our character of living beings, or due to the 

absence of the peculiar power of dharma born of yoga, which is 

regarded as the cause of omniscience, there is a doubtful concomitance 

of omniscience with the character of living beings. And because 

there is a doubtful concomitance between the character of living 

beings and omniscience, the former can never prove the inference 

that yogis cannot have super-sensuous knowledge because they are 

living beings. But the fact that the dharma^ or a peculiar power born 

of yoga, is the cause of super-sensuous knowledge is well-known to 

us. So Sridhara concludes that our want of omniscience is due to 

the absence of the peculiar power of dharma produced by constant 
meditation.^ 


§ 4. The Nature of Togi-Pratyaksa 

Jayanta Bhatta describes the nature of Yogi-Pratyaksa in 

Nyayamahjari. The yogis can perceive all objects past, distant, 

and future, hidden, subtle, and remote, and even dharma which is 

absolutely supersensible to us. But do the yogis perceive all objects 

by one cognition or by many cognitions ? Not by one cognition, 

since contradictory qualities like heat and cold cannot be apprehended 

by a single cognition. Nor by many cognitions, since they cannot arise 

simultaneously owing to the atomic nature of manas 5 and if they 

are produced successively, then yogis would require infinite time 

to perceive all the objects of the world. Hence yogis cannot be 
omniscient. 

Jayanta Bhatta refutes this objection by saying that yogis 
perceive all the objects of the world simultaneously by one cognition, 
and there is nothing unreasonable in it. It is found in actual experience 
that contradictory qualities like blue, yellow, etc., do appear in a 
single psychosis (dtrapratyaya), and heat and cold are perceived 
simultaneously by a person with the lower part of his body plunged 
in water and the upper part of his body in the scorching rays of the 

NM.f p/iSs'. ‘ P- 
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sun. Thus Jayanta Bhatta concludes that yogis perceive all objects 
of the world simultaneously by a single intuition.^ 

§ 5. Yogic Perception and Ordinary Perception 

Bhasarvajna divides perception into two kinds, yogic perception 
(yogipratyaksa) and non-yogic perception {ayogipratyaksa). He 
defines ordinary or non-yogic perception as direct and immediate 
apprehension of gross objects, produced by a particular relation 
between sense-organs and their objects with the help of light, time 
(“ now ”), space (“ here ”), merit or demerit of the person. And 
he defines yogic perception as direct and immediate apprehension 

of distant, past, future, and subtle objects.^ 

§ 6. Yogic Perception and Divine Perception 

If yogis can perceive all objects of the world, past, present, future, 
hidden, subtle, and remote, and supersensible objects like dharma^ 
etc., how do they differ from omniscient God ? How does the percep¬ 
tion of yogis differ from divine perception ? Jayanta Bhatta says 
that the difference lies in that the omniscience of yogis is produced 
by constant meditation, while divine omniscience is eternal. More¬ 
over, the divine perception of dharma (Moral Law) is natural 
(samsiddhika) to God ; dharma constitutes the essential nature of 
God, which is the cause of the Vedic injunctions of dharma tint 
yogis at first learn the real nature of dharma from the Vedic 
injunctions and then by unceasing practice in meditation they come 
to perceive dharma ; and when they acquire an intuition of dharma, 
the conception that the Vedic injunction is the ultimate standard 
of duty or moral obligation loses its hold upon their minds. 

§ 7. Different Kinds of Yogi-Pratyaksa 
(i) Yukta-pratyaksa and Viyukta-pratyaksa 

Pra&stapada divides yogic perception into two kinds, viz. 
(i) yuktapratyaksa or the perception of those who are m ecsmy, 
and (ii) viyuktapratyaksa or the perception of those who have fellen 
off from ecstasy. Those who are in a state of ecst^y can perceive 
their own selves, the selves of others, akasa, space, time, atonis, air, 
manas, and the qualities, actions, generalities, and particularities 

1 NM., pp. 107-8. * NyayasSra, p. 3, and NTD., p. 82. 

» NM., p. 108. 
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inhering in these, and inherence itself through the manas aided by 

the peculiar powers or dharma produced by meditation. And those 

who have fallen off from ecstasy perceive subtle, hidden, and remote 

things, owing to the fourfold contact of the self, manas, sense-organs, 

and objects, and by virtue of the peculiar powers produced by 
meditation.^ 

Bhasarvajna also follows Prasastapada in dividing yogic 
perception into two kinds ; (i) ecstatic intuition or intuition in 
the state of ecstasy, and (2) non-ecstatic intuition or intuition out 
of the state of ecstasy. In the ecstatic condition there is no peripheral 
stimulation or intercourse of the external sense-organs with outward 
objects i but the perception of all the objects follows from the 
conjunction of the self with the internal organ or manas, aided by 
a certain dharma^ brought about by intense meditation and the grace 
of God. Thus in the state of ecstasy the internal organ or manas 
alone is operative, the external organs being entirely inoperative 
at the time. But in the non-ecstatic condition the yogic perception 
of supersensible objects follows from the four-fold, three-fold or 
two-fold contact as required in different cases.2 When objects are 
perceived through the olfactory organ, gustatory organ, visual organ, 
or tactual organ, perception is brought about by the four-fold contact 
0 the self with the manas, of the manas with the external sense- 
organs, and of these external sense-organs with their proper objects 
In the perception of sound there is the three-fold contact of the 
self with the manas, and of the manas with the auditory organ. And 

^ ^ ^ ^ the two-fold contact 

or tile self with the manasJ^ 

Similarly Neo-Naiyayikas divide yogic perception into two 
inds : (i) the perception of a yogin who has attained union with 

perception of a yogin who is 
tndeavourmg to atam such a union The first yogin 

enjoys a constant perception of all the objects of the world, ether 

mediKtioii, while the Kcond yogin can acquire perception of all the 
objects w,th a httle effort of attention or mediation < 

(11) Smiialpah and NirvUalpaka Tap-Pratyaksa 

. W' perception determinate {savikalpa) or indeterminate 
{n,rv,kalpa) ? Jayas.mhas5ri holds that the yogic perception in 


'• Im" P' 3- 

SM., Sloka 65, pp. 284-5. 


yogic perception 
NTD., p. 83. 
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the state of ecstasy is indeterminate, since the complete focussing 

or discriminative perclption. There is no element °f <>■—- 
in the yogic intuition in the state of ecstasy. But it must not 
le supposed that the yogic intuition in ecs»y IS the same as our 

and L their mutual relations. Our indeterminaK perception marta 
Ihe lowest stage of immediacy, while the yogic intuition in ecsmy 
rnlrks the highest limit of immediacy. Our rndetermrnate percep ion 
Tbelow determinate perception, while the indeKrminate perapnon 
of the yogin in a state of ecstasy is above determmaM perception and, 
indeed,^ above all determinate cognitions, ptesentative and represen¬ 
tative, perceptual and conceptual. Our indeterminate “ 

“^mediate “ inteUectual intuition ”. Our indetermrnate perception 
apprehends the mere form of an object through an vernal 
omn while that of the yogin in ecstasy apprehends all *e objem 
of A. world simultaneously. Therein lies the sf^ial^q- of 

IheTerception of a yogin out of the condition of ecsmsy can be both 

indeterminate and determinate.^ i u 

Dharmottara, the author of NyayMutika, also holds that 

the perception of a yogin in the highest stage is indeterminate. 

(iii) Samprajmta Samadhi and Jsamprajnata Samadhi 

Sridhara explains the meaning of yoga as ecstasy (samSM) 
which is of two kinds, conscious {samprajnata) and supra-consa^ 

tTrStathT jL as unconscious! And it has been translated 

to be the better version. In the highest stage of ecstasy there is the 
most clear, most distinct, most vivid, and most concentrated consaw^ 
ness of the self. It is supra-conscious raAer than ^ 

to its unruffled condition. The supra-conscious ecstasy « fully 

» NTD., p. 86. 
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developed in the highest stage of the spiritual life of a person who 
has thoroughly suppressed all desires and cravings and seeks only 
deliverance; it does not produce any merit [dharma) as there is no 
desire in the self to acquire merit and avoid demerit ; nor does 
it tend towards any external object as the manas is concentrated on 
the self alone. The conscious ecstasy, on the other hand, is always 
aided by a certain desire or craving, and as such brings about a true 
knowledge of the object for which there is a desire in the self.^ 


Other Kinds of Super-normal Perception 


(iv) Arsajndna [Intuition of Sages) 


Prasastapada describes the nature of drsafhdna which is kindred 
to yogi-pratyaksa. He says that the sages who are the authors of the 
sastras have a true intuitive cognition of all objects, past, present, 
and future, and also of Dharma (Moral Law) and other super¬ 
sensible objects, owing to the contact of the manas with the self 
and a peculiar dharma or power born of austerities ; such an intuitive 
cognition is called drsa-jndna. This cognition is perceptual in 
character, since it is not produced by inferential marks and so forth ; 
but it differs from ordinary perception in that it is not produced by 
the external organs, but by the manas with the help of certain powers 
acquired by learning, austerities, and meditation. This intuition is 
also called prdtibha-jndna as it is a distinct and vivid perception which 
is not produced by the sense-organs, inferential marks, and so forth. 
It is a valid cognition as it is free from doubts and illusions. It is 
not a doubtful cognition because it does not oscillate between two 
alternatives. It is not an illusion as it is actually found to agree with 
facts. ^ 


Jayasimhasuri says that essentially there is no difference between 
sagic intuition {arsajndna) and yogic intuition {yogi-pratyaksa) 
as both of them are produced by a peculiar dharma or merit. The 
only difference between them lies in the fact that the former is 
produced by the practice of austerities [tapojanita)^ while the latter 
is produced by meditation {yogaja). Both of them are non-sensuous. 
The organ of both these kinds of higher intuition is the manas.^ 


(v) Siddha Darsana {Occult Perception) 

Besides ^e intuitions of yogis and sages, Prasastapada describes 
the perceptions of occultists who cannot perceive supersensible 

; NK., pp. 195-6; Jha, E.T., pp. 411-12. 

2 PBL and NK., p. 258. 3 ntD., p, 84. 
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objects like yogis and sages, but can perceive only those sensible 
things which are too subtle or too remote for our gross sense-organs, 
and as such are hidden from our view. They can perceive these 
subtle, remote, and hidden objects not through the mancis by medita¬ 
tion or austerities like yogis and sages, but through the external 
sense-organs refined by the application of certain unguents and the 
like which produce certain occult powers. And such an occult 
perception is purely sensuous, since it is produced by the external 
sense-organs with the help of certain occult medicines.^ Thus the 
difference between ordinary perception and occult perception lies 
in that the former is produced by the sense-organs unaided by any 
external applications, while the latter is produced by the sense- 
organs strengthened and refined by the application of occult medicines. 
But both of them are sensuous. Prasastapada and his commentators, 
Sridhara, Udayana and others, do not explain how occult powers are 
generated in the sense-organs by the application of occult medicines. 
They have simply recorded occult perception as a fact of experience. 

(vi) Prdtihhajndna {Flash of Intuition in Ordinary Life) 

Prasastapada says that prdtihhajndna or higher intuition generally 
belongs to sages. But on rare occasions it belongs to ordinary persons 
also, as when a girl has a flash of intuitive perception that her brother 
will come to-morrow.^ Jayanta Bhatta also says that though yogis 
can perceive all objects, past, present, and future, ordinary persons 
like us are not entirely devoid of the power of perceiving the future. 
On rare occasions we also have a flash of intuition ; for instance, 
when a girl perceives in her heart of hearts that her brother will 

come to-morrow. 

This flash of intuition must be regarded as a kind of 
perception on the following grounds :— 

(i) It is produced by an object ; 

(ii) It is not doubtful ; 

(iii) It is not contradicted ; 

(iv) Its causes are not vitiated by any defect. 

It may be objected that the cognition is not produced by an 
object, since the object of the cognition does not exist at that time. 
Jayanta Bhatta says that this objection would be valid, if such a 
cognition were held to apprehend an object existing at that tinae 5 
in fact, this intuitive cognition apprehends its object not as existing 

1 PBh. and NK., pp. 258-9. « PBL, p, 258 
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at that time but as existing in the future. Hence, it cannot be said 
that the cognition is not produced by an object. 

But how can there be a perception of the future ? Futurity 
is nothing but prior non-existence which will be destroyed ; but 
how can there be a relation between this prior non-existence and 
the existent object (e.g. brother) ? It is self-contradictory to say 
that existence is related to non-existence. 

Jayanta Bhatta says that this objection is not sound. The object 

of the intuition (e.g. brother) is not non-existent, but its relation 

to that place. There is a prior non-existence not of the object itself, 

but of its relation to that place. The brother does exist, though not 

m that place. The girl is reminded of her brother for some reason 

or other, e.g. anxiety for feeding, etc., and when the “brother” 

flashes in her memory he is perceived as coming to-morrow. Thus 

the object of intuitive perception is reproduced in memory owing 

to a certain cause, and the reproduction of the object in memory 

IS the cause of its presentation to consciousness. The intuition of 

Ae object, therefore, is the effect of its reproduction in memory. 

Ihus it IS a valid cognition, since it is produced by an object that 
has a real existence. 

But how can it be regarded as perception, since it is not produced 

y peripheral stimulation .? Jayanta Bhatta says Aat it is not of 

the nature of sensuous perception, but of Ae nature of “ intuition ” 

produced by the mternal organ or manas. It is not an inference, 

since It IS not produced by Ae knowledge of a mark of inference 

{hnga) It IS not an analogy, since it is not produced by Ae knowledge 

of similarity. It is not a verbal cognition, since iti not produced 

y a word. It is a perceptual cognition produced directly by Ae 

independently of Ae peripheral organs; it is an intuitive 

perception of a future object brought to consciousness by memory 
owing to a certain cause.i ^ memory 


§ 8 . 


Togtc perception of Dharma {Duty or Moral Law) 


J^nta Bhatta discusses Ae question of Ae yogic perceotion 
of .fW., or mo .^1 U„ Can (he yogis perS^e 

wh,ch ,s regarded by all as soper-sensuous ? cl thTrogfe 
acquire a vision of super-sensible dharma ? ^ ^ 

(i) First, Kumarila argues that it is imnncciKi^k 
can never apprehend anydring b„, irs proper , ’ ^e 

^ NM., pp. 106-7, 
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only visible objects. It can never see odour or taste when it attains 
the highest degree of excellence by constant meditation ; it can at 
best see subtle and remote objects, but it can never see dharma which 
is absolutely super-sensible. Jayanta Bhatta contends that it is not 
impossible for the yogis to acquire a vision of dharma which is super¬ 
sensible to us. If those things which are too remote for our vision, 
and which are hidden from our view by other things or concealed 
by utter darkness can be seen by other animals like vultures, cats, 
flies, etc., is it quite unreasonable to suppose that dharma which is 
not an object of our vision can be an object of the vision of yogis ? 

(ii) Secondly, Kumarila urges that if dharma which is super¬ 
sensible can be an object of the vision of yogis, then their eyes would 
perceive smell, taste, etc., which are not their proper objects. Jayanta 
Bhatta replies that this is an unwarrantable assumption, since the 
other sense-organs of the yogis, too, attain perfection and apprehend 
their proper objects. But similarly it can not be argued that dharma 
cannot be an object of yogic vision, since it is not the proper object 
of vision like smell, taste, etc. For how do you know that dharma 
is not a proper object of the vision of the yogis ? We know that 
an object is not the proper object of a sense-organ, if we cannot 
perceive it in the presence of that sense-organ. For instance, we can¬ 
not perceive sound even in the presence of the eyes ; so we conclude 
that sound is not the proper object of the eyes. But how do you know 
that a yogin can not perceive dharma even in the presence of his visual 

organ ? 

(iii) Thirdly, Kumarila urges that dharma is above all temporal 
limits ; it is not determined by the past, the present, or the future. 
Is it then not absurd to suppose that it is an object of vision or sens^ 
perception ? Jayanta Bhatta replies that certainly it is absurd in 
the case of ordinary human beings whose perception is confined to 

here and now ” but not in the case of yogis who have transcended 

the limitations of time and space. 

(iv) Fourthly, if the Mimamsaka insists that dharma can never 

be an object of external sense-perception, Jayanta Bhatta argues 
that it may be an object of internal perception. The yogis can perceive 
even super-sensible dharma through tlieir internal organs or minds 
by constant practice in meditation. The mind can apprehend all 
objects i there is nothing which is not an object of the mind. Even 
those objects which are beyond the range of external sense-orgws 
are found to be clearly perceived by the mind by constant practice 
in meditation. For instance, the lover mad in love for a woman 
perceives his beloved as present before his eyes, though not reaUy 
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present. But is it not a false analogy ? Jayanta Bhatta says that 

though the perception of the lover is illusory and that of the yogin 

is perfectly valid, they agree in being clear and distinct presentations. 

Hence,^ even super-sensible objects like dharma can be perceived 

by yogis through the internal organ or mind, if not through the 
peripheral organs. 

(v) Lastly, just as we have flashes of intuition of future objects 
in pratibhajhana, so yogis can perceive all objects past, distant, and 
future, hidden, subtle, and remote, and even dharma which is 

absolutely super-sensible to us.^ 

§ 9 - Sdrhkhya 

According to Samkhya, everything exists at the present moment; 
Mt mg goes out of existence and nothing comes into existence. 
The various qualities of things are only modes of energy acting in 
different collocations of the original gums or reals, mass {tamas) 
energy {rajas) and essence {sattva). “ And these various Energies 
are sometimes actual (kinetic), sometimes potential, rising to actuality 
^d sometimes sublatent, subsiding from actuality into sub-latency.”^ 

future objects are present as latent or potential, 
and the so-called past objects are present as sublatent; and only 

those things which are supposed to be present are actual. So the mind 
of the yogin can come in contact with past and future objects which 
are not non-existent at present, but exist only as sub-latent and 
potential respectively by virtue of certain peculiar powers produced 

M present 

Vijnanabhiksu points out that the mind of the yorin can come 
in contaa with distant and hidden objects by virtue’^of the peculiar 
I»»er acquired by meditatiin. This peculiar poX of 

mm coiKists in its all-pervasiveness or its power of acting on 

smlF rumor) of the itund which prevents it from acting on all ote® 

“LtrrrintitTft 

1 XT., ^ of the sense-organs with their objects 

NM., pp. ro2-8. ^ 

* B. N. Seal, The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, p. 17. 
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as in ordinary sense-perception, and sometimes by the dharma bom 
of meditation as in yogic perception.^ 

Aniruddha says that the perception of a yogin is produced by the 
internal organ or mind and not by the external organs, and con¬ 
sequently, it is not like the perception of an ordinary person. The 
yogin alone, who has acquired peculiar powers through the favourable 
influence of the dharma born of yoga, can perceive objects in all 
times and places through the connection of his mind with Prakrti, 
the ultimate ground of all existence.^ 


§ 10. (iv) The Pdtanjala 

Patahjali holds that ordinarily the mind is a continuous stream 
of mental functions. Vyasa says that it has five stages : (i) wandering 
{ksipta)^ (ii) forgetful {mudha\ (iii) occasionally steady {vtksipta\ 
(iv) one-pointed (ekdgra)^ and (v) restrained {niruddha)? In the 
first stage, the mind being overpowered by energy (rajas)^ becomes 
extremely unsteady and constandy flits from one object to another. 
In the second stage, the mind is overpowered by inertia (tamas) 
and sinks into lisdessness, drowsiness, and deep sleep. In the third 
stage, the mind, though unsteady for the most part, becomes occasion¬ 
ally steady when it avoids painful things and is temporarily absorbed 
in pleasureable objects. In the fourth stage, the mind is withdrawn 
from all other objects and concentrated on one object, either material 
or mental, and assumes an unflickering and unwavering attitude 
with regard to that object owing to the predominance of essence 
(sattva). In the last stage, all the mentd functions are arrested 
and the mind retains only the potencies of its functions. In the fourth 
stage, the mind falls into conscious ecstasy (samprajnata samddhi). 
In the last stage, the mind reaches the highest stage of supra-conscious 
ecstasy (asamprajndta samadhi). 

The mental functions can be arrested by constant practice of 
abstraction and concentration and extirpation of passion for objects 
of enjoyment. Trance or ecstasy (samddhi) is the ultimate result 
of the long and arduous processes of the inhibition of the bodily 
activities or perfect posture of the body (d$ana)y regulation of breathing 
{pr 3 nayama)y withdrawal of the mind from distracting influences 
(praty 3 h 3 ra\ fixation of the mind on certain parts of the body 

1 SPB., i, 91. 

» SSV., i, 90. 

* Vyasabha?ya, i; 

P' 95 - 
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Patanjali recognizes two kinds of ecstasy • A') r^nc.; 
as follows :— ^ ’ which may be represented 


Samprajnata Samadhi 


Vitarkanugata 


Vicaranugata 


Anandanugata Asmitanugata 


Savicara Nirvicara 


Savitarka Nirvitarka 


I 


Sasmita Asmira 


Sananda Anandamatra or Nirananda 


points his arrow at a small object so ^ 

mind on gross (sthu/a) objects and concentrates his 

Thus the yogin rises to higher and hiehe objects, 

as he identifies his mind with subtler^nd ! JP^asy according 
reaches the highest stage of purelv W ^^st 

ecstasy. Let us explain the nature of th supra-conscious 

ecstasy in their ascending order. "^'^crent kinds of conscious 

(ij Savitarka samadhi U ^ j- • 

-Jeep concentration it be»m^ „*! Tn "-hen by 

together with its name (iahda) and cmc \ object (artha) 

api«ar in consciousness in its port form h “T^P'^Jo" -Joes not 

Thus smaoria saTnsdhi c^ot eive i.s r f T” ““ another. 
Mture of an object j it erroneousiu H "®'"'\'“°"'edge of the real 
non with its name and concept,!^ -^on'empla- 

^ conceX'^° idTtS"°"h 

Wt!, p. rso 1 We S>.d, of 
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stage than savitarka samadhi, because it gives us true knowledge 
of the real nature of its object free from all kinds of association, 
which serve to conceal its real nature. “ The thing m this state does 
not appear to be an object of my consciousness, but my consciousness 
becorning divested of all ‘ I ’ or ‘ mine becomes one with the object 
itself ; so that there is no notion here as ‘ I know this , but the mind 
becomes one with the thing, so that the notion of subject and object 
drops off and the result is the one steady transformation of the mind 

into the object of its contemplation.” ^ 

The objects of the above two kinds of samadht are gross material 

objects according to Ramananda Yati and Vacaspatimisra. But 

acLrding to Bhojaraja, Nage&, and Vijnanabhiksu, g^ss materid 

objects {sthulabhuta) and gross sense-organs are Ae 

ob ects of contemplation in savitarka samadht ntrv^arka samadht 
which are comprehended under one name as vtrtakanugata. But 
Ramananda Yati and Vacaspatimisra regard the sense-organs as 
the objects of contemplation in sananda samadht 

f'?) Savicara samadhi is the condition of the mind when y 
deep contemplation it becomes one with subtle objects such as ato^ 

causality, qualified by many other qualifications and erroneously 

identified with their names and concepts. • j 

(4) Nirvicara samadhi is the condition of the mind when by 

deep concentration it becomes identified wiA subtle objects su^ 

atoms, tanmatras, etc., in their pure state divested of dl the noti^s 

of time, space, and causality, and devoid of all qualifications an 

and «... -y ^ tl^r 

pSm. But Bhojaraja. N5ge&, and yijBanatohu 

brr:^::'of'S 

the predominance of sattva (essence), though rajas (energy) 

tamas (inertia) are not entirely suppressed. 

(6)^ Nirinanda samadhi is the indeterminate state of the mind 

I Yoga as Philosophy and Rtligioit, p. 151. 
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when by deep concentration it becomes identified with gross sense- 
organs. But Vijnanabhiksu holds that ananda samadhi does not 
admit of two formsj viz., sonanda and nivanandci, 

(7) Sasmita samadhi is the determinate state of the mind when 
by deep concentration it becomes one with the Buddhi (the cause 
of the sense-organs) which is identified with the self. This is the 
view of Ramananda Yati and Vacaspatimisra. 

According to Vijnanabhiksu, the object o{asmita is the conscious¬ 
ness transformed into the form of the pure self This kind o(samadhi 
may have for its object either the finite st\i{jtvatman) or infinite 
self [paramatman). According to Bhojaraja, in this stage the Buddi 
which IS endowed with pure sattva^ rajas and tamas being entirely 
suppressed, becomes the object of contemplation. 

(8) Idhrananda samadhi is the indeterminate state of the mind 

when It becomes one with the Buddhi which is identified with the 
pure self. 


Ramananda Yati and Vacaspatimisra recognize the above eight 
oisamprajhata samadhi. But Vijnanabhiksu does not recogifize 
^o iorms o{ samadht each under anandanugate and asmitanugata. 
He recognizes only six kinds of samadhi. 

Vacaspatimisra comprehends all the different kinds oUamprajnata 
samadh under three classes : (i) grahya-samadhi or concentration 
on external objects, (2) grahana-samadhi or concentration on the 
sense-orpns, and (3) grahitr-samadhi or concentration on the ego. 

n the different stages oi samprajnata samadhi the yogin attains 
certain miraculous powers {siddhis) which strengthen his faith in 

the fe? R** f miraculous powers are achieved as 

tcto T! 1 objects. These are the 

as such. Some of these miraculous powers are clairvoyance clair- 
audience, thought-reading, interpretation of veridical dreLs, under- 
^ding the lattpage of animals, memory of past lives, knowledge 

o1 1 S -“e, and’ knowlet 
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the complete cessation of the mental functions. In this stage all 
the mental functions are arrested, leaving behind only their potencies 
or traces in the mind. Extreme passionlessness destroys even its 
own traces, and thus brings about the highest stage of asamprajmta 
samadhi^ which is called nirvija samadhi because it is absolutely 
objectless and does not contain the seed of bondage.^ 

§11. (v) The ^amkara-Vedaniht 

Sadanada Yati, the author of Jdvaita-Brahma-Siddhi, has 
accepted Patanjali’s classification of samadhi in its entirety. He 
divides samadhi mainly into two kinds, viz. samprajnata samadhi 
and asamprajhata samadhi. And like Vijnanabhiksu^ he divides 
the former, again, into six kinds: (i) savitarka samadhi., (2) ntrvt- 
tarka samadhi, (3) savicara samadhi, (4) nirvicara samadhi, (5) 
sananda samadhi, and (6) sasmita samadhi. From another stand¬ 
point, he divides samprajnata samadhi into three kinds . (i) 
grahy a samadhi, (2) grahana-samadhi, and (3) grahitrsamadhi. ^ Here 
he agrees with Vacaspatimisra. Thus Sadananda Yati has 
incorporated the Patanjala system of yoga-practice into the 

Vedantic culture. ^ ^ c -jt- 

But Vedantists generally recognize only two kinds of samadhi, 

viz. samaprajndta samadhi or savikalpa samadhi, and asamprajnata 
samadhi or nirvikalpa samadhi. Mahadeva Sarasvatl Muni, the 
author of Tattvanusandhana, divides samadhi into the above two 
kinds. He defines samprajnata samadhi as an unbroken stream o 
mental functions having for their object the pure consciousness 
(cit or Brahman) without the distinction of subject and object. 
In this stage the mental modes are not entirely destroyed ; they 
have for their object Brahman or pure consciousness and are trans¬ 
formed into it. In it the consciousness of subject and object drops 
off altogether, but the mental modes remain concentrated on an 
transformed into pure consciousness ; it is the result of the utmost 

perfection of the practice of concentration. ^ 

Mahadeva Sarasvati Muni defines asamprajnata samadhi as the 

complete suppression of all mental functions {sarvadhmrodha) on 
the suppression of the efltects of samprajhdta samadhi. Mahadevana^da 
Sarasvatl Muni explains it as the transformation of the mind into 
the form of Brahman or pure consciousness without the medium 

of mental modes which are entirely destroyed.® 

1 See also Das Gupta, Toga as Philosophy and Religion, ch. xiii. 

® AdvaitacinSkaustubha, pp. 39 ^" 9 " 
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Sadananda, the author of Fedantasara^ recognizes two kinds of 
samadhif viz. savtkalpa samadhi and nirvtkalpa samadht. He defines 
the former as the mental mode which has for its object Brahman 
or pure consciousness into which it is transformed and in which the 
distinction of the knower, the known, and the knowledge is not 
destroyed. In this stage there is the consciousness of Identity (the 
pure self) through the medium of mental modes in spite of the 
consciousness of duality of subject and object. He defines the latter 
as the mental mode which has for its object Brahman or pure con¬ 
sciousness into which it is transformed and with which it is more 
completely identified ; in this stage, though there « a mental mode 
which IS transformed into Brahman or pure consciousness, there is 

no consaoumess of the mental mode, but only the consciousness 
of pure Brahman. 

and d"*^’ between nirvikalpa samadhi 

reamless sleep (susuptt) f Sadananda says that though in both 

die states them is no consciousness of any mental mode, yeti the 
ormer t ere ts a mental mode (vrtti) which is transformed into the 
form of Brahman, while in the latter there is .. mental mol at all 
ecause the mind is dissolved into avidyd in deep sleep 1 

Nfsimha Sarasvatl, the author of Subodhini, a commentarv on 

fit 

Of .he injunedon 
-odutive WWge 

conir:; Birsrr; 

no authoritative knowledge that “ I *® 

there is the consciousneL he di J ^oth 

the known, and the knowledge But th^^'l pe^n the knower, 

ness of distinction or duality 'there I a 

In both these stages there is <'°"«'*onsness of Identity. 

consciousness of duality The the 

t'n that in the first stag lerlt^them lies 

ge there .s the consciousness of the authoritative 

t Feda-msa-ra, pp. 45,7 
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injunction “ Thou art that ”, while in the second stage there is no 

descnbes .wo s»ges of ' 

also. ■ In the fits, stage, diere is the conscousn^ of Bt^man 

through the medium of a mental mode (orH.) which is transformed 
into and identified with Brahman with the atd of the subconscious 
impressions of the mental modes in the sute of determinate eomy 

known,^and the knowledge. In this stage, therefore, Aere are the 
following factors: (l) there is a mental mode having for its objeM 

Les in the srate of determinate eratasy, which colour an^mo^i y 

is no consciousness of the knower, the known, and the tawledge. 
In the second stage there is the existence of Brahman 
sciousness and bliss) without the medium of any menol 
into the form of Brahman and thus manlfestmg it, m which *ere 
no consciousness of the distinction among the knower die kno^, 
and the knowledge, and in which there is no trace of Mbconscious 
impressions of mental modes, which are being completely tet^^d 

therefore, there are neither any mental modes (vrtu) not any su^ 

conscious impressions {mnitM™) of past pychose^ nor any c« 
ness of duality of subject and object i there is the existence of pure 
absolute consciousness and bliss (Brahman). This is the highes 

^“^AcL’rdinf'io Sadananda, there are mental mod« in bo 4 
dete/m nate and indeterminate ecsrasy. But m tndetermmam 
SIT though there are mental modes there is no con^ousness of 
theS Acclding to him, in determinate ecstasy there is ^ 

consciousness of Identity (Brahman) together with the 
of duality of subject and object, while m indeterminate ecs®y ttere 
is the pure consciousness of Identity (Brahman) without Ae OT- 
sciousnLs of duality of subject and object. According to 
Sarasvatl also, in determinate ecstasy there is the conscioumra 

Identity together with the consciousness of “"y’ "'‘'j ^ 

(Brahman) divested of all consciousness of relativity of 

all mental modes and their subconscious impressions are 
1 Feddntasara (Subodhml), p. 4 S (Jacob’s edition). 

* Ibid., pp. 46-7- 
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destroyed and there remain only the pure absolute consciousness 
and bliss. It is the pure, absolute, transcendental consciou^iness 
free from all empirical modes and determinations and devoid of all 
consciousness of relativity. This state of ecstasy alone should 
properly be called indeterminate ecstasy. All the other kinds of 

ecstasy m which there is empirical consciousness revealed through 
mental modes should be called savikalpa sammlhi 

Mahadeva Saras^■at^ also holds that in the highest stage of ecstasy 
{asamprajnata samadhi) all mental modes and their subconscious 
impressions are totally destroyed and the mind is transformed into 
Brahman or pure consciousness and bliss, though devoid of all mental 

arflnta^ "7 only there 

are mental modes which are transformed into Brahman or pure 

consciousness, but there is no consciousness of relativity of subject 
The author oi Ratnavali also describes asamprajnata 

menl/fnnctionrat 

Ramatirtha Yati, the author of Vidvanmanoran<anl identili^ 
—■) with i„de««e 

§ 12- (vi) The Buddhist 

intuitive percfpdl 

nOhe ultimate truths when^’t teaches the highrSX?''*" 
Dharmottara dearly exolainQ * ‘"gnest limit of perfection. 

Thereatefcu'“S'' ''"'“i*" i" 

W >11 is momentary, (a) all ' 

thing IS like itself. By constant com ^ f ■ ^^1 ^y^Vf- 

yogin gradually attainTr^rerd7 T 
and when he attains the highest and istmet vision of them; 

“on, he aquires the most dw7 ™' ’* 7 ' '“S' "f contcmpla- 

tntths, uLi rr r t''“ 

of constant contemplation he '^^ion 

SS i'SSisbi^r 

' (Vidvamanor.Jii.mn_ .. 
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most distinctly, as if they were within his own grasp. And because 
he has the most distinct vision of the ultimate truths at the highest 
stage of contemplation, his intuitive perception is indeterminate. 
According to the Buddhists, indeterminate perception alone is distinct 
and vivid ; and the so-called determinate perception is not in itself 
distinct and vivid, but it acquires distinctness and vividness from its 
contact with indeterminate perception which is its immediate 
antecedent.^ 

Anuruddha, the author of Ahhidhammatthasangaha^ describes 
the different levels of consciousness. He divides consciousness into 
two orders, viz. subliminal consciousness or subconsciousness below 
the threshold of consciousness {manodvara\ and supra-liminal 
consciousness or consciousness above the threshold of consciousness 
{manodvara). He divides supra-liminal consciousness, again, into 
two orders, viz. normal consciousness and super-normal conscious¬ 
ness. Normal consciousness is called Kama-citta as it is generally 
confined to the Kama-loka or the plane of existence in which kama 
or desire prevails. Super-normal consciousness is called Mahaggata- 
citta or sublime or exalted consciousness. And this super-normal 
consciousness, again, is subdivided into Rupa-citta, which is generally 
found in the Rupa-loka or the sphere of visible forms which are not 
altogether immaterial, and Arupa-citta, which is concerned with 
Arupaloka or the sphere of the invisible or formless, and Lokutfara- 
citta or transcendental consciousness which is above the three worlds, 
viz. Kama-loka, Rupa-loka, and Arupa-loka.^ 

In order to pass from the Kama-citta or normal consciousness 
to the Rupa-citta or the lowest order of super-normal consciousness 
a severe discipline and concentration of the mind are necessary. 
A monk {bhikhhu) must inhibit all physical and mental activity 
and concentrate his mind on a single selected object or sensation 
without changing the object of thought. After some time the 
sensuous mark or symbol is replaced by the corresponding image. 
This concentration of the mind on a bare sensation or its image is 
called “ preliminary concentration ” [parikamma-satnadhi). Then 
by more intense concentration of the mind the image is divested of 
its concrete, sensuous, or imaginal form, and is converted into 
an abstract conceptualized image, though not completely de- 
individualized. The concentration of the mind on this con¬ 
ceptualized image during the period of transition from normal 
consciousness to super-normal consciousness is still known as access 

* NBT., pp. 20-1. 

* Aung, ComptndiuM of Philosophy, introduction, pp. 10 and la. 
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concentration ” {upacdra-samadhi) ^ Ar thic c^ u • 

the lowest order of suner norm I ' ^ intervenes 

Ropa-jhsna. consciousness known as the first 

whicltett “ c«."tivr3ul“ 

These ate five Rapa-Jh.„as. : ■ t 1 gSTe,ri 

tt: r ..tnSX — 

on absolute equanimity or hedonic indifference. 

factor : 0Vt'kkf ol'ir'T’":'"''' “1 Ri>P»-'°ka has five 
{thina-middha) is inhibited ; (i,^ vS o^r ^j^^^-and-torpor 
which doubt [.mkchd) is i^hibiid - ^stained attendon by 
or zest by which aversion (h \ interest 

pleasure or happiness bv whkb^ inhibited j (iv) Sukha or 

2“T Ini^Tits 'aii r„s:rs der'fC: 

dJled" td^o^„rfmKA‘“^r^ (-'■’««) - 

pleasurable interest or zest 

tion iekagsatd). and individualiza- 

rndiv, 7 u“ WJrelXnd 

is ehWnaed*' Irdli ^^,0?/'““^'' 

individualization {ekaggata). ^nd 

indifference {utekhha) and indivirl ^ feeling or hedonic 

the fourth Jhana and the fifth Tha (^^^ggotd). Sometimes 

feur Rapailnastespobl^p^ only 

by concentrating th! mhiVorsubtli? and sSer^^b-"" 

higher stages of Jhana in the ^ 

ehminating the facto, of consciousne^ gLSl^^ are attained by 

* Buddhist Psychology, p. 109. 
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“ Here we have,” says Mrs. Rhys Davids, “ a gradual composure 
and collectedness of consciousness gradually brought about by the 
deliberate elimination of : (i) the restless, discursive work of intellect, 
seeking likenesses and differences, establishing relations, forming 
conclusions; (2) the expansive suffusion of zest, keen interest, 
creative joy ; (3) all hedonistic consciousness. The residual content 
of consciousness is admitted to be (<?) a sort of sublimated or clarified 
satt^ an intensified inward vision or intuition, such as a god or spirit 
might conceivably be capable of; (b) indifference or equanimity, 

also god-like.” ^ 

Above the level of the Rupa-citta there is the Arupa-citta which 
is concerned with Arupa-loka or the world of the invisible or formless. 
The Arupa-loka is entirely non-spatial. And the experience of 
this world can never be sensuous. In the highest stage of the Rupa- 
citta, which is attained by the gradual elimination of the factors of 
consciousness, there is the abnormal clarity of inward vision or 
intuition together with hedonic indifference or equanimity. Above 
this stage there is no longer any elimination of factors of conscious¬ 
ness, but of all consciousness of distinctions or limitations. Just 
as there are four stages of Rupa-jhana, so there are four stages of 

Arupa-jhana, 

(1) At the first stage of Arupa-jhana, the mind transcends the 
consciousness of matter and form, distinctions and limitations, and 
being concentrated on the concept of infinite space, acquires the 
blissful consciousness, subtle yet actual, of an infinite sensation of 
space ”.2 This may be compared to Kant’s pure intuition of space 

as distinguished from his empirical intuition of space. 

(2) At the second stage of Arupa-jhana, the mind transcends 
the sensation of infinite space, and being concentrated on the concept 
of infinite consciousness “ becomes conscious only of a concept, 

subtle yet actual, of consciousness as infinite ”,® ^ 

(3) At the third stage of Arupa-jhana, the mind wholly transcends 

the conceptual sphere of consciousness as infinite, and being con¬ 
centrated on the concept of nothingness “ becomes conscious only 
of a concept, subtle yet actual, of infinite nothingness 

(4) At the fourth stage of Arupa-jhana, the mind wholly 
transcends the sphere of nothingness and attains the stage of an dl 
but complete h)q)nosis or quasi-unconsciousness whjch may be 
described as “ neither percipience nor non-percipience 


1 BuMisf Psycko/ogy, p. in (i 9 H)- 

2 Ibid., pp. 117-18. 

* Ibid., p. 118. 


3 Ibid., p. 118. 
6 Ibid.,p, 118. 
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When the mind transcends all these different stages of super¬ 
normal consciousness concerned with the Rupa-loka and the 
Arupa-loka, it attains the highest stage of super-normal consciousness 

which IS called transcendental or supra-mundane consciousness 
(Lokuttara-citta). 

Jhana-consciousness is mystic consciousness. It is brought 
about by auto-suggestion. It consists in intensifying or con¬ 
centrating consciousness on a single object. The object is first of 
a a percept, then an image, then a concept. So far the mind is 
m the preparatory stage. Then gradually the contents of conscious¬ 
ness are eliminated in the different stages of Rupa-jhana till the mind 
at last acquires super-normal clarity of vision and hedonic indifference, 
bo long the mind is in the plane of visible forms (ROpa-loka). It is 
wnscious of the ethereal but not of the immaterial or non-spatial. 

hen the mind comes in touch with the entirely immaterial world 
of the invisible or formless by gradually eliminating all consciousness 
of distinctions and limitations. The mind is, at first, concentrated 
on infinite space, then on infinite consciousness, then on infinite 
nothingness, and last of all attains the stage of complete trance or 
quasi-unconsciousness which may be described as neither conscious¬ 
ness nor unconsciousness. This is the highest stage of Jhana- 
consciousness, but not the highest plane of consciousness. When 
toe mind completely transcends even the plane of the invisible or 
ormless (Arupa-loka), it attains the stage of transcendental or supra- 
mundane consciousness (Lokuttara-citta) 

According ,o William James, ineffability, noetic quality, 
tt«cy, and passivity are the characteristics of mystical consciou!^ 

^ e^. As to transiency and meffability, Mrs. Rhys Davids says 
the former is markedly true concerning the momentary ccsZy 

sDiri ^ concerning the realization of great 

‘ Path ^ elevation generally. Touching the ‘ Fruit ’ of each 

(-fW.) ^ momentary 

flash of insight. As to the latter, ineffability, it is also 

true that we find no attempts by brethren who were expert at Jhana 

IS everywhere too much the creature and product of our fivf-fofd 
orld of sense, with a varying coefficient of motor consciousness 

?ot^e T? /escribing consciousness that has apparently 
got beyond the range of sense and local movement.” t ^ 

As to the noetic quality, Jhana-consciousness is strongly 

^ BttJiiiiit Psychology, pp. 115-16. 
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characterized by it. It gives us insight into depths of truth 
unfathomed by the discursive intellect; it brings the mind into 
touch with higher and higher planes of existence. The chief 
intellectual result of the different stages of Jhana-consciousne^ is 
a super-normal clarity of inward vision or intuition “ untroubled by 
either discursive intellection or hedonistic affection The Jhana- 
process gives us the following powers : 

(i) Hyperjesthesia of vision or clairvoyance {dibbacakkhu- 
ahhifim)^ e.g. the super-normal vision of the past and the future 

history of a particular individual. ^ 

(ii) Hyperesthesia of hearing or clairaudience {dtbba-sota), 

e.g. super-normal hearing of sounds and voices, both human and 

celestial, the distant becoming near. 

(iii) Thought-reading and thought-transference or telepathy 

(cetopariya-nSna or paracitta-vijanand). ^ ^ ^ 

(iv) Hypermnesia (pubbenivdsanussati), or reminiscence of the 

past history of former lives.^ 

According to William James, mystical consciousness has got 
another characteristic, viz. passivity. “When mysti^ conscious- 
ness has once set in,” says James, “ the mystic feels as if his own will 
were in abeyance, and indeed sometimes as if he were grasped and held 
by a superior power.” ^ This characteristic of passivity, however, 
is lacking in Jhana-consciousness and differentiates it from other 
kinds of mystical consciousness. It differentiates it from^ me 

eucharistic consciousness or the mystic sense of union with 

one, and also from the Vedantic sense of identity of the individual 

soul with the world-soul. “There was, of course, this deep 
cleavage,” says Mrs. Rhys Davids, “ between it and the eu^aristic 
consciousness, that the self was banished, and no sense of union 
with the divine One, or any One, aimed at or felt. Herein, too, 
the Buddhist differs from the Vedantist, who sought to resize 
identity with Atman, that is, the identity of the world-soul and his 

own self or dtman —“ Tat tvam asi ” (That are thou). 

But why is Jhana-consciousness wanting in passivity r Mrs. Knys 
Davids offers a reason for it. She says, “ it has the essential noiUc 
quality too strongly to permit of passivity as a constant. Mlect 
and volition, for Buddhist thought, are hardly distingui^able, and 
the jhayin seems to be always master of himself and self-possessed, 

t Compendium of Philosophy, Introduction, pp. 63-4- 
a The Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 381. 
s Buddhist Psychology, p. 11+. 
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even in ecstasy, even to the deliberate falling into and emergins 
from trance There is a synergy about this Jhana, combined with 
an absence of any reference whatever to a merging or melting into 
something greater, that for many may reveal defect, but which is 
certainly a most interesting and significant difference.” ^ 


j ^ 3 * The Jaina 

The Jaina divides perception into two kinds: (i) empirical 

{samvyavaharika pratyaksa), and (2) transcendental 
perception {pSramarthika pratyaksa). Empirical perception is what 
we have in everyday life. It is of two kinds: (i) sensuous perception 
{ndrtya-ntbandhana) or perception derived from the sense-organs 
..e. external sense-organs), and (2) non-sensuous percepLn 
{amndnya-mhandhana) or perception derived from the mind which 
IS not a sense-organ according to the Jaina. Transcendental percep¬ 
tion owes Its origin to the self alone ; it is neither derived from the 
sense-organs nor from the mind. It is directly derived from the 

kdirhk impediments to perfect know- 

perfect or complete (sMn). The former, again, is of two kinds 
Z' iTTZ ^ distance of time and space 

^owledge of the thoughts of other minds {manahparyaya). The 
tter IS omniscience {kevalajndna) or the perfect knowledge of all 
objects of the universe due to the complete destruction of the 
karma-mztttv which is an obstacle to knowledge. Thus the highest 
stage of transcendental perception, according to the Jaina, is olni- 

ence (^ The Jaina does not believe in the existence of 

jta or JrT f omniscience. But he holds that the 

coinpletely destroying the karma-imtt^r which is an obstacle to 

L'^tTt is vefied f ^^owledge of all objects exists in the self, 
ut is ve led by karma-irntt^r. When the veil of Wa-matter 

IS completely destroyed, the self realizes its omniscience 2 This 
Vaisesikl hold^ I Nyaya- 

I PP- 114-15. 

PNT., ch. 11, 4, 5, 18-23. 



§ 14- The Jama Criiicism of the Nyaya-Vaisesika Doctrine of 

Togic Intuition 


According to some, the external sense-organs aided by the dharma 
or merit born of meditation {yoga) can apprehend past, future, distant, 
and subtle objects. But the Jaina (Prabhacandra) urges that the 
sense-organs can never be freed from their inherent imperfections, 
and so even the sense-organs of yogis can never enter into direct 
relation with supersensible objects (e.g. atoms), like ours because 
they are, after all, sense-organs. What is the nature of the aid rendered 
by the peculiar power or dharma born of meditation to the sense- 
organs Does the dharma bom of meditation increase the capacity 
of the sense-organs when they function with regard to their objects 
(e.g. atoms) ? Or does it merely assist the sense-organs when they 
operate on their own objects ? The first alternative is untenable, 
because the sense-organs by themselves can never operate on atoms, 
etc. If they do operate on atoms, etc., they do not stand in need 
of the aid of the dharma born of yoga ; and if they operate on atoms, 
etc., only when they are aided by the dharma born of yoga^ then 
there is a circular reasoning. The dharma born oi yoga increases 
the capacity of the sense-organs, when they operate on their objects, 
e.g. atoms, etc. ; and the sense-organs operate on atoms, etc., when 
they are aided by the dharma born oiyoga. The second alternative 
also is Impossible. If the dharma born oiyoga cannot increase the 
capacity of the sense-organs, but merely assists them in operating 
on supersensible objects like atoms, etc., what is the use of the aid 
of dharma rendered to the sense-organs in their apprehension of 
supersensible objects.? 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the internal organ of manas 
with the aid of the dharma born of yoga can simultaneously produce 
a knowledge of all the objects of the world, past, future, remote, 
and subtle. But Prabhacandra contends that the manas which is 
regarded as atomic by the Nyaya-VaiSesika can never enter into 
direct relation with all the objects of the world simultaneously, 
and therefore, cannot produce a knowledge of them at the same time; 
otherwise there would be a simultaneous perception of all the qualities 
of a cake, e.g. its taste, colour, odour, etc., at the time of eating a cake, 
which is not admitted by the Nyaya-VaiSefika. In feet, the Nyaya- 
VaiSefika does not admit the possibility of simultaneous cognitions 
owing to the atomic nature of the mind. How, then, can it produce 
a knowledge of all the objects of the world at the same time, even 
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grades and consequently reaches the highest limit, so right knowledge 
which is subject to varying grades owing to the various degrees of 
the karm.a-m 3 XX.tr impeding it, reaches the highest limit of omniscience 
when the hindrance of the four kinds of karma-m3XXtx is completely 

destroyed. 

What is the nature of this omniscience ? It is not derived 
from authority or scripture, because authority can never give us 
a direct and distinct presentative knowledge which characterizes 
omniscience. Nor can it be derived from inference for the same 
reason. Nor can it be derived from peripheral organs or the central 
organ of mind, as we have found already. Hence it is neither 
verbal, nor inferential, nor sensuous. It is a transcendental percep¬ 
tion or pure intuition of the whole world, produced by the complete 
decay and destruction of the karma-rr\3XXtx . It is a distinct percep¬ 
tion of all the supersensible objects of the world on the complete 

destruction of karma.^ 


§ 16. The Mimamsakd*s Objections to the Jaina View of 

Omniscience 

The Mimarhsaka, however, does not advocate this view of 
oijmiscience. He asks : What is the meaning of omniscience ? 
Does it mean the knowledge of all the objects of the world ? Or 
does it mean the knowledge of certain principal objects ? In the 
first alternative, does it mean the knowledge of all the objects of the 
world in succession or at the same time ? 

(1) If the former, then there can be no omniscience. The 
objects of the world, past, present, and future can never be exhausted, 
and so their knowledge also can never be complete. And since 
there can be no knowledge of all the objects of the world, there can 

be no omniscience. 

(2) If the latter, then also there can be no omniscience. All the 
objects of the world cannot be known simultaneously, because 
contradictory things like heat and cold cannot be apprehended at 

the same time by a single cognition. 

(3) Moreover, if all the objects are known at one moment 

by the omniscient self, then in the next moment it would become 

unconscious having nothing to know. ^ 

(4) And further, the omniscient self would be tainted by the 

desires and aversions of others in knowing them, ^d would Aus 
cease to be omniscient, since these are impediments to right knowledge. 

1 PKM., p. 65. 
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Thus, omniscKnce cannot mean the knowledge of all the obiects 
of the world either at the same time or in succession. Nor in the 
^ond place, can ,t be held that omniscience means the kn^wkdge 

objects of the world are known can there be a discHmin.ln 
of principal objects from subordinate objects 

W Moreover, how can there be a knowledge of the past and 
e future, which are really non-existent ? If the past and the future 
are known by the omniscient self, though they are non-existent 
then Its knowledge would be illusory. And if the^st and the S 

are known « real and existent, then they are converted into th,* 
present; and if the past and the future are known by the omniscient 

hL^d T"'' fThus he 

Jama doctrine of omniscience is untenable. ^ 

§ 17. n, Jaina Refutation of the Mimarhsaka's Objections 
Mimamsakrin P severely criticizes ail these objections of the 

Mimamsaka in Prameyakamalamartanda in the following manner. 

' ' first place* it has been • Tc ^ • 

P^bhacaTdrape; 

the Mlemal organs ot P^J-ced by 

SsSr;,trrptdS “r 

which are the necessarv condS r ®P»ce 

to the complete destrucLn of L 7 nia. ^ ®""®"'Perception owing 

thin^h-kehtundwld^nn t contradictory 

Prabhacandra asks: Can they not cognition. 

because they cannot 

cannot be apprehended bv a .lintri because they 

simultaneously present ? The first though they are 

drin/ Lla' aL'llrcT 

> W d.= npparT' L ^ 
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and the lower part is cold. The second view also cannot be main¬ 
tained ; because when there is a flash of lightning in Ae midst of 
darkness, we have a simultaneous perception of contradictory things 

the third^place, the Mimamsaka has urged that if the 
omniiient self knows all the objects of the world at one moment, 
in the next moment it would become unconscious having noAmg 
to know. Prabhacandra replies that the objection would hold good 
l?both the omniscient cognition and the whole world were destroyed 

in the next moment ; but, in fact, both of these are 

The omniscient self knows all the objects of the world by a single 

unendmgnintuuiom th Mimamsaka has urged ^ 

omniscient self knows the desires and aversions of the non-liberated 
souls then it becomes tainted with these desires and aversions which 
Tnd^r omniscience. Prabh.candra repli. th. de.r_es and ave.ion 
are produced by changes or modifications But the 

disc ent self is above all changes and modifications ; so it cannot 
dinted by the desires and aversions of others by merely knowing 
them. Moreover, desires and aversions are of sensuous ^ 

the knowledge of the omniscient self is non-sensuous j hence 

cannot be tainted by the imperfections of ordinary mem 

(5) In the fifth place, the Mimamsaka has urged .that A 

omnisLt self cannot perceive the past and die uture 

are non-existent. And if it knows them as existent, then the know 

ledge of the omniscient self is illusory. Prabhacandra ^ephes ^zt 

present, but as past and future respectively i so the knowledge of 

the omniscient self is not illusory. . nresent j 

But how can the past be perceived ? The past no p 

it is non-existent. Prabhacandra asks: Are past objects no - 
dnd relation to the past time ? Or are ^ey 
relation to the time when they are pe^eived by the 

existent in relation to their own time as the 
exist at their own time. The past °bjects^ 

as the present objects exist at present. e existent in 

reladonTo the present time when they are 

and it knows the future as existing in the future. In oAer ^rds, 
the omniscient self knows the past as produced m the past, an 
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knows future as to be produced in the future. Hence the knov 
ledge of the omniscient self is not illusory. 

But how can the past and the future be perceived by the omnisciei 
self as past and future respectively, though they are not exister 
at the time of perception ? The Jaina replies that the omniscier 
self ,s absolutely free from the bondage of physical existence ; i, 
knowledge is not produced by the external sense-organs or the mind 

to obstruct its knowledge of the past and the future 
The Mimamsaka himself admits that recognition, which is a kin 
of perception according to him, can apprehend the past as well a 
the present, and a flash of intuition in ordinary life {praiihhajndna 
can apprehend the future as future. Is it, then, impLible for th. 
omniscient self who is entirely free from the fetters of karma anc 
mundane existence to have a super-sensuous vision of the whok 
world, past, present, and future ? So the Jaina concludes that the 
oimiscient self directly and immediately knows all the objects oi 

future, subtle and remote, by a single 

or Ael Zl'T r' sense-organs 

or the so-called internal organ of the mind.t ° 

t PKM., pp. 67 ff 



Chapter XIX 


DIVINE PERCEPTION 

(isvara-Pratyaksa) 



Patanjalt's Proof of 


Divine Omniscience 


We have discussed the different orders of human perception, 
normal, abnormal, and super-normal. Now we shall briefly refer 
to the nature of Divine Perception as conceived by the Indian 

Philosophers, apart from its value and validity. 

Just as the possibility of yogic intuition has been proved by the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, and the possibility of the omniscience of the 
individual self or Jiva has been proved by the Jaina by an appeal 
to something like the ontological argument, so the omnisaence 
of God is proved by Patafijali by the ontological argument such as 
we find in Anselm in the West. Gradation in degrees of worth 
gradually leads to and implies as the terminus of the senes ens 
realissimum or the greatest reality which is omniscient, omnipotent, 
and all-perfect. Patanjali describes God as the Supreme Person 
untouched by all taint of imperfection, above the law of Karma, 

and above the processes of fulfilling and fulfilment.^ 

We infer the existence of omniscient God from our knowledge 
of the supersensuous, whether in the past or future or present, 
whether separately or collectively, whether small or great. Our 
supersensuous knowledge is the germ of omniscience ; so from this 
we infer the existence of omniscient God. When this supersensuous 
knowledge, which is the germ of omniscience, gradudly merges 
and reaches the acme of perfection in a person, he is c^led oiMisaent. 
It is possible for the germ of omniscience to reach its highest limit 
of perfection, for it admits of degrees of excellence, as in the case 
of an ascending scale of magnitude. Whatever admits of deg^ of 
excellence is capable of reaching the highest limit of excdlence. 
We actually find that knowledge admits of degrees of excellence j v 

it gradually increases in proportion to the degree to which Ae 
or matter-stuff, which covers the sattva, or pure essence, of the 
is removed j therefore it must reach the highest excellen t 

^ Yogasiltra} i> 24. 
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omniscience. But here we are not concerned with the proofs of the 
Knowkdge 1 


§ 2. 


The Naiyayika View of the Nature of Divine Knowledge 

Jayanta^Bhatta has discussed the nature of divine knowledge 
n Nyayamanjarl He says that God is free from all taint of imperfec¬ 
tion and so He is omniscient. But we are corrupted by the impurities 

of ^^jects 

Divine knowledge, which is all-embracing, is eternal • it is 
without a beginning and without an end. If there were a break 

of there would be a collapse 

,im Tl '''S"'"™™ « that time. And at thi 

since ™'»" of'he umverse divine knowledge is not created, 

knowledge is eternal. Herein lies the difference between th“huZ 
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the knowledge of invariable concomitance. Analogy is derived trough 
the medium of the knowledge of similarity. Verbal knowledge is 
derived through the medium of the knowledge of the import of a 
term or a proposition. Thus perception alone is direct, immediate, 
and presentative knowledge. And divine knowledge is perceptual 
in character as it consists in direct and immediate apprehension of 
the whole universe. Divine perception is not produced by the inter¬ 
course of the sense-organs with their objects, as God h^ no sense- 
organs at all. In fact, divine perception is not produced at all; it 
is beginningless and endless ; it is eternal. Divine perception, there¬ 
fore, is not of the nature of sensuous perception, but of the nature 
of “ creative intuition ”. God evolves the materials of His conscious¬ 
ness by the divine will, and perceives them all by a single all-embracing 
intuition, even as the sun illumines all the objects of the unwwse, 
though it is not produced by them. Thus the knowledge of God 
is not determined by its objects ; but the objects are determined by 

the knowledge of God.^ j • i 

Thus divine knowledge is perceptual in character and is eternal. 

And because divine perception is eternal, God has no subconscious 

impression {samskara). He is never subconscious or unconscious. 

And because He has no subconscious impression. He has no memory. 

And because He has no memory. He has no inferential knowledge 

which depends on memory. He has no need of inference as it is 

a mark of limitation or finitude. God does not know things in a 

fragmentary and piecemeal fashion ; He knows all the objects of 

the universe, past, present, and future in one intuitive glance} He 

is above the limitations of time and space ; so He has no need of 

inferential or discursive knowledge. For the same reason He has no 

analogical or verbal knowledge.® 


§ 3. Divine Knowledge and Human Knowledge 

Human knowledge is finite and limited, while divine knowledge 
is infinite and unlimited. Human knowledge is produced by many 
causes, while divine knowledge is eternal. Human knowledge is 
tainted by errors and illusions, while divine knowledge is free from 
errors and imperfections. Human knowledge is conditioned while 
divine knowledge is unconditioned. Human knowledge admits o! 
degrees of excellence, while divine knowledge is unequalled a»| 

unexcelled. 

1 SiddhantamuktSvali, pp. 237-240. ^ 

® NySyavartika and NySyai^rtikatatparyaliM, iv, i-ai. 
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Human knowledge i, derived from pereeption, inference 
an logy and an,horny, while divine knowledge is neither inferemS’ 
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Divine Omniscience and Human Illusions 


This interesting question has been raised by Udayana in N^s^a 
usumanjab m connection with the validity of divine knowledge 
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of human experience, for God is omniscient. But God cannot be 
subject to illusions as a penalty for His omniscience. His knowledge 
of human illusions is not itself illusory. When we perceive silver 
in a nacre, our perception is illusory; but when God perceives 
our illusory perception of silver, He does not perceive silver in a 
nacre, but He perceives silver as the real object of the cognition 
of silver, and so His cognition is not illusory. When we perceive 
that we have a perception of silver, though we do not know that it 
is illusory, this second perception, viz. the perception of the perception 
of silver, is not illusory. A cognition of silver in a nacre is illusory ; 
but when it is appropriated by the self, the cognition of this illusory 
cognition is not illusory. Likewise, God never perceives silver in 
a nacre ; He perceives everything as it really is ; but when we 
perceive silver in a nacre God perceives that we have an illusory 
perception of silver in a nacre. Hence, God can never be subject 
to the illusions and imperfections of human experience. Divine 
knowledge is absolutely free from limitations and imperfections, 
illusions and hallucinations. It is the supreme norm and ultimate 
criterion of the validity of human knowledge,^ 



Nyayakusumanjali and Prakasa, ch. 
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Chapter XX 
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§ I. The ^amkara-Vedantist 

fh. of Feda-nta-Paribhasa not only distinguishes between 

Jiva (finite selp and Isvara (God), but also between the Jlva- 
a sin and the Isvara-Saksin, and consequently he distinguishes 
between the percepuon of the Jlva-S.ksin and the percepL of 
the Isvara-Saksin. This view is peculiar to the Samkara-Vedanta. 

§ 2. The Jiva and the Jtva-Saksin 

r '■» 0"<!. undifferenced, eternal 

romaouffless And this univeral eonsciousness is 

particukrized by certain determinants. There are two classes of 
etennm^es, namely, qualifying adjuncts or qualifications (WtV,«) 

lS"d h-'"“Parable from the 

f^or instance, the particular colour of a jar qualifies it in such a ^ 

a” “ >* separated from the jar, and as such it distinguish® 

the jar from all other objects. A limiting adjunct or coSition 
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■mitmg adjunct or condirion of ether (nf^hr), because it il not 
mseparable from skia, but simply limits it to a particuUr time and 
^e, Md can be ^ted from it.i Thus there are two kinds of 

detemmane whi^ particularize the one eternal consciousness 
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condition {upadhi\ it is called the Jiva-Saksin or the Witness Self. 
Antahkarana is not separable from the individual self {'fiva) because 
it enters as a constituent element into the individual self; but it 
is separable from the Witness Self (Jiva-Saksin), because it limits 
it merely as an adventitious condition. In both the individual self 
(Jiva) and the Witness Self (Jiva-Saksin) the presence of antahkarana 
is necessary as a determining condition. But in the case of 
the individual self (Jiva), it is a qualification {vUesana) of the universal 
consciousness {caitanya'^^ while in the case of the W^itness Self it 
is merely a limiting adjunct or condition (upddhi) of the universal 
consciousness. Thus antahkarana is a constituent factor of the 
individual self (Jiva), but it is merely an adventitious condition of 

the Witness Self (Jiva-Saksin).^ 

It is the Jiva or the individual self that is the knower (jhatr)^ 

doer (kartr), and enjoyer (ihoktr), but that in the individual self 
through which there is the manifestation [avahhasa) of consciousness 
{caitanya) is the Jiva-Saksin or the Witness Self. Antahkarana or 
the internal organ is material and unconscious, and hence it cannot 
manifest consciousness in the individual self. It is the Jiva-Saksin 
or the Witness Self which manifests consciousness and all objects 
of individual experience. This Jiva-Saksin is not one ; but it differs 
in each individual self for otherwise there would be no compartmental 

division of individual experiences. 

But what is the use of the distinction between the Jiva and the 
Jiva-Saksin ? The empirical ego is the object of consciousness. 
But who is the cognizer of the empirical ego .? There must be a 
Saksin (Seer or Witness) of the empirical ego, otherwise there would 
be no unity of apperception in our knowledge of external objects and 
that of the empirical ego. But the Jiva-Saksin is not known as an 
object of knowledge ; it is the presupposition of all knowledge, 
the knowledge of objects and the knowledge of the empirical ego 
or the subject. It is the Transcendental Ego as distinguished from 
the Empirical Ego. Thus the Jiva is the Empirical Ego, and the 

Jiva-Saksin is the Transcendental Ego. 

The Jiva which is manifested either as a knower [jnStr) or a 
doer (kartr), or an enjoyer (bhoktr), is a psycho-physical organism 5 
it is intimately connected with the material antahkarana which enters 
into it as a constituent factor. But the Jlva-Sak§in is the universal 
consciousness only limited by antahkarana to a particular individual 
and thus individualized by it; it is not qualified by antahkar^^ 
as a constituent factor, and hence it is not a psycho-physical or^ism. 

^ Vedantaparibhija, p. loa. 
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But it is not altogether free from connection with organism (e.g. the 
internal organ) ; it is limited and individualized by the internal 

Jiva-Saksin may be regarded as the super-organic self, 
but limited by antahkaram to a particular individual, while the Jiva 
IS the psycho-physical organism of which antahkarana is a constituent 
factor. The Jiva is the Empirical Ego which is'the centre of all 
feelings of me” and “mine” intimately connected with the 
organism, while the Jiva-Saksin is the Transcendental Ego which 
lights up all the experience of the individual self, the experience of 
the known objects and the knowing subject. 

§ 3 * Jsvara and Uvara-Saksin 

According to the Samkara-Vedantist, just as the universal 
consciousness is particularized by antahkarana in two different ways, 
so n is determined by Maya (cosmic nescience) in two different ways 
When It IS determined by Maya as a qualifying adjunct {viiesana) 
IS ^lled Isvara (God); and when it is determined by Maya as 
a limiting condition {upadb\ it is called Isvara-Saksin (the Divine 
Witness). _ In other words, when Maya enters as a constituent factor 
into relation with the universal consciousness, it is called Isvara; 
and when Maya enters into relation with the universal consciousness 
merely as an adventitious condition, it is called Isvara-Saksin. 

Isvara-Saksin is the connoisseur before whom the cosmic 
panorama unfolds itself. Though there is a difference between the 

as character of Isvara-Saksin, according 

s the determinant Maya enters into relation with the universal 
consciousness either as a constituent factor (visesana) or as an 
dventitious or limiting condition (upa-Jhi), yet there is no difference 

and substrata of these two characters, namely, Isvara 

be a cook as well as a reader, so one and the same universal 

consciousness may be Isvara and Isvara-Saksin. Just as there is 
a Terence between the two functions of Devadatta, viz. cooking 
and reaJng, but there is no difference in their substrata, viz th! 
wok and the reader, thty being one and the same person, viz. Deva- 

univeril " ' two characters ofX 

Isvara-Saksin (Uvara-Saksitva), but there is no difference in their 

untS Tnsc “ -e 

Though there is a plurality of Jlva-Sak§ins owing to the plurality 
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of the limiting conditions, viz. antahkaranas or internal organs, there 
is only one Isvara-Saksin owing to the oneness of its limiting condition, 
viz. Maya or cosmic nescience ; and this I svara-Saksin is eternal 
as its limiting condition, Maya, is eternal. Thus according to the 
Samkarite, there is not only a difference between human perception 
{Jiva-pratyaksa) and divine perception {Isvara-pratyaksa), but there 
is also a difference between the perception of the Jiva-Saksin or the 
Witness Self and that of Isvara-Saksin or the Divine Wimess. The 
author of FeddntaparibhSsa does not specify the distinctive characters 
of these different kinds of perception, viz. JIva-pratyaksa, Jiva- 
Saksi-pratyaksa, isvara-pratyaksa, and isvara-Saksi-pratyaksa. 
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